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This Issue in Brief 


































The productivity of operators of printer telegraphs in 1931 was more 
an fifteen times as great as the productivity of Morse telegraphers in 
he principal news-service organizations, according to a study by the 
‘nited States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This remarkable difference 
‘as due in part to the greater speed of operation, but mainly to the 
act that reception of dispatches by means of the printer telegraph is 
utomatic. The displacement of Morse telegraphers can not be meas- 
red exactly, but if news agencies now depended on the Morse sys- 
m, they would employ several times as many operators to handle 
forse circuits as they now employ on printer circuits. Page 753. 


Automatic signals are rapidly displacing watchmen and gatemen at 
ighway crossings. A study made for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
iows that the percentage of displacement ranges from about 50 per 
ent, in the case of combined manual and automatic installations, 
0 100 per cent, in the case of complete automatic track-circuit control 
rof grade separation. It is conceded that automatic protection for 
4 hours a day is preferable to part-time protection by watchmen 
nd flagmen. The estimated number of employment opportunities 
st through the use of automatic signals and grade separations up 
o the end of 1930, was 44,343. A factor compensating to some 
xtent for the displacement of the watchmen and flagmen is the pro- 
ision of employment, for other classes of workers, on grade-separation 
rojects end in the maintenance of the automatic signals. Page 759. 
A survey in Syracuse, N. Y., in November, 1931, showed that of the 
ules able and willing to work 19.9 per cent were wholly unemployed 
nd an additional 20.7 per cent were working only part time. Of the 
emales able and willing to work, 17.8 per cent were totally unem- 
loyed and 16.9 per cent more were employed only part time. Among 
hese unemployed persons, 39.6 per cent of the men and 54.4 per cent 
f the women had had no work for from 4 to 30 weeks, while 41 per 
ent of the men and 29.9 per cent of the women had been out of work 
ora year or more. Page 770. 


Earnings of anthracite mine workers in October, 1931, averaged 82.4 
ents per hour, according to a study made by the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics covering 42,689 wage earners in 47 collieries. Average 
ourly earnings in 1931 were 3.3 cents less than in 1924, the date of 
he last previous study for thisindustry. Earnings in a half month in 
931 averaged $70.36 as compared with $75.01 in 1924. Hours 
orked per day in 1931 averaged the same as in 1924—7.8—while the 
ours worked per half month averaged 2.1 less than in 1924. 
hese figures apply to all occupations, inside and outside the mines, 
ombined. Page 896. 

An unemployment-benefit plan was placed in operation by the Minne- 
ota Mining & Manufacturing Co. (St. Paul) on January 1, 1932. 
he plan provides for benefit payments for from 10 to 17 weeks in 
hy one year, depending upon length of service. These payments are 
t the rate of 60 per cent of the first $10 of normal earnings plus 20 
er cent of the balance of weekly earnings in excess of $10, plus 5 per 
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cent of the total benefit payment for every year of service beyond 9 
years. The cost of the plan will be met by employer contributions 
not to exceed 2 per cent of pay roll, and by employer and emp|oye¢ 
contributions in times of emergency. Page 788. 

The Forum Publishing Co. (New York City) has established a savings 
reserve "adie to provide assistance to employees in times of illness and 
unemployment. A sickness and accident fund is raised by emp|oyer 
and employee contributions and the benefits paid range from $1() to 
$25 a week for a period of 13 weeks. Separate savings are accumu. 
lated for assistance during unemployment. This organization «ls, 
provides a dismissal-wage payment amounting to 25 per cent of waves 
or not less than $10 a week, for six months. Page 790. _ 

The beneficial effects of savings and investment plans for employees 
of industrial éstablishments have been felt during the present depression 
when the possession of such savings has provided a certain measure 
of security to employees temporarily laid off or put on part time. 
Such plans naturally do not take the place of industrial planning and 
the regulation of production and employment, but they do provide 
an effective means for helping employees to protect themselves 
against economic hardship. Page 790. 

A union-label law for the District of Columbia was approved by the 
President on February 18, 1932. In addition to this law, similar 
legislation has been adopted by 44 States. The laws in general 
authorize associations of employees to adopt a device to designate the 
products of their labor. Labor organizations are therefore secured 
in. their right to register, etc., the trade-marks or labels chosen by 
them to distinguish their products. Page 831. 


An act to make the payment of family allowances compulsory for 
employers in France was signed by the President of the Republic on 
March 11, 1932. The provisions, however, are to be put into effect 
gradually through decrees of the Minister of Labor. The law creates 
a high commission on family allowances to cooperate with the Minister 
of Labor and serve in an advisory capacity in connection with the 
orders and decrees to be promulgated in connection with these 
grants. Page 796. 

The development of malignant growths in persons who have heen er- 
posed to radioactive substances is shown by br. Harrison 8S. Martland 
in a recent article to be a delayed effect of this exposure. In cases 
which developed within a few years of the termination of industrial 
exposure the effects were shown in jaw necroses and anemias, while 
in the late cases the patients instead show crippling bone lesions. ‘Tlie 
necessity for proper medical supervision over the use of radium and 
X rays in the treatment of cases of disease, and for governmental! con- 
trol over industries and occupations in which there is exposure to 
radioactive substances, is pointed out. Page 809. 
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Effects on Employment of the Printer Telegraph for Handling 
News 


URING the past 15 years, telegraphic methods of transmitting 

news have undergone a remarkable revolution. Morse teleg- 
raphers have been superseded largely by operators of printer telegraphs 
(teletypes). In appearance and mode of operation, the printer tele- 
craph resembles an ordinary typewriter. But the depressing of a 
key not only prints a character on the transmitting machine but 
makes an electrical contact which sends a character impulse over the 
wire and automatically prints the same character on a receiving ma- 
chine or on several machines connected by the telegraphic circuit. 
Under Morse operation, an operator would be required at each receiv- 
ing position. Thespeed of the printer is about twice that of the Morse 
operator. 

This article gives the results of a study of the printer telegraph as 
used by the principal press organizations. The productivity of the 
printer-telegraph operator in these agencies is more than fifteen times 
as great as the productivity of the Morse operator. ‘The expansion of 
news services has been facilitated by the printer telegraph, but expan- 
sion under Morse operation would undoubtedly have led to the em- 
ployment of many times the number of telegraph operators now 
required as a result of transition to the printer telegraph. 

The newspapers of to-day depend for most of their nonlocal news 
on the telegraphic services of news-gathering organizations which 
do not themselves publish papers. The number of papers in the 
United States (morning, evening, and Sunday, daily, semiweekly, and 
weekly) served by a single organization of this kind in 1930 was 1,225. 
The organization also serves certain papers outside of the United 
States, and maintains exchange contracts with many news agencies 
abroad. There are several other large general agencies, and many 
more which render specialized services, such as financial news and 
syndicated news features. Even metropolitan news has come to be 
handled in part by special agencies. One such organization has 
11 clients, whom it serves by local telegraphic circuits. 


Transition from Morse to Printer Telegraph 


‘TeLeerapuic handling of news by the agencies is by means of leased- 
wire trunk-line circuits tapped by drop circuits connecting the indi- 
vidual newspapers with the main circuits. Drop circuits vary greatly 
in length of time operated and in words transmitted. Some are in 
use during the full 24 hours, but most of them for only part of the 
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day. On a Morse circuit, a receiving operator is required for cach 
drop circuit which taps a main circuit. In the case of the printer 
telegraph, the drop circuits are handled ordinarily by “blind” 
printers, that is, by printers which receive only and which are operated 
automatically in synchronism with the printer at the transmittine 
end. In some cases printers on drop circuits can send as well! as 
receive, but in any case, reception is automatic. Now and then ap 
office boy tears off the typed communication for delivery to the 
editorial department; that is the only operation required at the 
receiving end. 

The effects of this arrangement are apparent in the following table 
relating only to the more important news-service organizations. 
The table also reveals in part the expansion of the work of news 
agencies; and it measures, though not completely, the transition, in 
this important field, to the printer telegraph. 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF MORSE AND PRINTER DROP CIRCUITS AND OPERATORs, 
PRINCIPAL NEWS ORGANIZATIONS, 1915 TO 1931 




















Number of drop circuits | Number of operators 
Year Sor ory ' 
Morse Printer Total | Morse Printer Total 
" |—— 7 
OR cincinicn sh svgchdintgtiseseeresbcicoss 854 79 933 1, 114 | 11 1, 125 
lich cnsecaikenbitiiash dds adbamnnide- ate i 1, 181 416 1, 597 1, 549 | 67 l, él 
SRT SE is FNS IST MST 408 2, 037 2, 445 625 | 229 | 554 
Peak is ctetMakibahisitads bth: sikonducs 398 2, 317 2, 715 586 | 335 | 921 
} | 





Effect of Printer on Employment of Operators 


Tue first printer telegraph in use by a news agency was installed in 
1915. Other agencies began to use the printer during the same yeur, 
but by the end of the year printer drop circuits numbered only 79, 
out of a total of 933 operated by the principal agencies. By 1931, the 
number of Morse drop circuits had declined to 398 and the number of 
printer drop circuits had grown to 2,317. It will be seen from the 
same table that the number of Morse operators increased from 1,114 
in 1915 to 1,549 in 1922 (when the transition to printer became more 
rapid), and then fell rapidly to 586 in 1931; while the number of 
printer operators increased from 11 in 1915 to 335 in 1931. 

It is ay eames interesting to note that in news gathering and trans- 
mission there seems to have been no slackening as a result of the eco- 
nomic depression, the year 1931 showing a decided advance over 1929. 
It is not known whether this marks a net gain or whether it is merely 4 
result of a possible transfer of the functions of news transmission from 
commercial telegraph companies and private wires of newspapers to 
the news agencies. 

For earlier years it is impossible to reduce the drop circuits to 8 
common basis in terms of hours in use and the operators to a common 
basis in terms of full-time tricks or shifts. For 1931, more adequate 
information is available, and so for that year a more detailed analysis 
can be made. 

In 1931, 335 printer operators were reported in the service 0! 
principal news-service organizations. But some of these were px't- 
time operators. Equated on a full-time basis, their number was 243. 
This number is approximately the number of full-time equated trans- 
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mitting positions, which of course would have to be filled by operators, 
whether the circuits were Morse or printer. 

The number of receiving printer positions (that is, the number of 
printer drop circuits) reported for 1931 was 2,317. Some of these, 
however, were part-time circuits and some were in use more than eight 
hours daily. Reduced to a full-time basis, they numbered 1,937. 
Under Morse operation, each of these, as well as each of the trans- 
mitting positions, would require an operator. 

If Morse and printer operators transmitted at the same speed, 
the total number of Morse operators on a full-time basis necessary to 
man all of these transmitting and receiving positions would be 2,180, 
as contrasted with the 243 equated full-time opportunities under 
printer operation. 

But the speed of Morse operators is not equal to the speed of 
printer operators. Printer telegraphs in most cases are geared to a 
speed of 60 words a minute. ‘The operator isin reality a typist, and he 
soon learns to adapt his manipulation of the keyboard to the rhythm 
of the automatically geared transmitter. Transmission may be direct 
from the keyboard or it may be by means of a perforated tape. The 
latter method is more flexible, because the typist can speed up and 
have a leeway of perforated tape and then if his typing is interrupted, 
the tape transmitting device goes on at the uninterrupted speed of the 
gearing—usually 60 words a minute. 

The speed of the Morse operator is more variable, and is limited 
by the speed of the slowest receiving operator on any of the various 
drop circuits. Morse operators in the press organizations are 
usually speedier than those in commercial telegraph offices, partly 
because of the specialized nature of their work and the relatively 
homegeneous nature of press dispatches. 

Except for a very few cases of low-speed printers, it is probable 
that printer operators transmit twice as rapidly as Morse operators. 
Certainly the ratio of 60 to 35 is a conservative estimate of the 
speed of printer operation as compared with Morse. 

Therefore, if Morse operators were required to render service 
equivalent to the service now handled by printer, the 2,180 trans- 
mitting and receiving positions necessary on the assumption of equal 
speed would have to i multiplied by sixty-thirty-fifths, and the total 
number of Morse operators which would be required to render the 
services now handled by printer becomes 3,737 in contrast with the 
243 equated full-time printer positions. 

Subtracting 243 from 3,737, we have 3,494, the net number of 
employment opportunities for operators lost because of printer 
operation, on the assumption that equivalent services would be 
required by Morse if printers were eliminated. Expressed in another 
way, the productivity of the operator of the printer telegraph is more 
than fifteen times as great as the productivity of the Morse operator 
in this particular field. 

_ This remarkable figure is mainly a result of factors already men- 
tioned—the elimination of receiving operators by the use of “‘blind”’’ 
printers on drop circuits, and the greater speed of the printer. An- 
other factor (which was taken into account only in part, since full - 
figures were not available) is double transmission combined with 
automatic reperforation for use in handling standardized news items. 
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In the transmission of ordinary news, adaptations of the news are 
necessary to meet the interests and requirements of different sections 
and different types of journals. 

The dispatches are therefore edited and adapted to varying (e- 
mands and sent out over different circuits, each transmission re- 
quiring a separate operation. From the trunk-line circuits, Joc] 
circuits carry further modifications of the dispatches as adapted to 
local needs; and these same local circuits are used for the transmission 
of local news to the main offices of the news agencies. (The oc- 
casional transmission of local news to the central offices of the assovj- 
ations is usually not by regular operators, but by bureau managers, 
reporters, or editors). All these processes require substantially as 
many transmitting telegraphic positions as would be required |y 
means of the Morse system, although printer operation is much more 
rapid. 

But a considerable portion of the news is so highly standardized or 
of such general interest as to require no modifications for the use of 
different sections or different types of clients and members.  Par- 
ticularly is this true of syndicated feature stories and some types of 
financial news. Such items are ‘‘ punched out”’ on tape (that is, the 
tvping process puts the communication on tape in the form of per- 
forations, which, when put through the tape transmitter, actuate the 
telegraphic impulses), and the tape is automatically put through 
separate transmitting devices for transmission over separate circuits. 
For example, a story or a set of market quotations originating in 
New York is in this way put on a circuit running north and south out 
of New York, and on another circuit running westward to Chicago. 
On each of these circuits there are drop circuits with “blind”’ printers 
on which the communication is automatically printed. At Chicago, 
there is an automatic reperforating device, which puts the same com- 
munication on perforated tape as in New York; this tape thus auto- 
matically perforated at Chicago is sent through transmitting de- 
vices over additional circuits having drop-circuit arrangements simi- 
lar to those of the circuits running out of New York. A story or set 
of market quotations originating at Chicago is ‘‘punched out” at 
Chicago, and the perforated tape transmits the communication over 
circuits running out of Chicago, including the one between Chicago 
and New York. At New York, the communication from Chicago is 
automatically reperforated and transmitted over the circuits running 
out of New York. The method thus illustrated is flexible and can 
be adapted to various conditions. 

In this manner, one transmitting operator handles two or more 
circuits. Under Morse operation, a transmitting operator would be 
required for each of the main circuits and a recerving operator would 
be required for each of the drop circuits. 

In addition to the printer telegraphs used by the Associated Press 
and other large news-service organizations, many are used by agencies 
which specialize in limited types of news, by metropolitan organiza- 
tions, and by newspapers with private leased wires of their own. ‘The 

number of printer telegraphs not inclu ded in the statistical data given 
above must in the aggregate be quite large, but it is not easily 
ascertainable. 

A modification of the printer telegraph is the teletypesetter. |t 
has been described as an extension of the printer telegraph (teletype) 
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from the editorial rooms to the mechanical department. As in the 
case of the teletype used in transmitting news, there is a typewriter 
which perforates a tape in code characters. The code used is the 
\orkrum 6-unit code. The ordinary printer telegraph uses a 5-unit 
code and types capitals only. The added unit of the teletypesetter 
is for the purpose. of selecting upper and lower case characters. The 
perforated tape is sent through a transmitter, and the perforations 
establish electrical contacts which actuate typesetting machines in 
the mechanical departments of newspapers instead of typewriters 
on drop circuits in editorial departments. In a limited field (for 
example, a chain of papers carrying a high percentage of standardized 
or syndicated copy), the teletypesetter may prove to be an important 
labor-displacing device. Whether or not it will prove to be adapted 
to press-association work remains to be seen. In any case, the dis- 
placement of labor will be not so much among press-agency employees 
as among the employees of newspapers. 

In contrast with commercial telegraph offices, the use of the printer 
telegraph in press-agency work has not caused a shift from male to 
female operators. The number of female operators is negligible. 

The skill necessary for Morse operation commands a higher wage 
than is paid to printer operators, but the difference between the two 
in press-service offices is not so great as in commercial offices, pre- 
sumably because of the more specialized nature and the more exacting 
demands of press-agency work. 

The news-service organizations, in dealing with the problem of dis- 
placed Morse operators, were aided by the fact that during the transi- 
tion the rapid expansion of the brokerage business up to 1929 caused 
an unprecedented demand for Morse operators for handling the order 
and report business of brokerage firms. The press agencies followed 
the policy of filling vacancies on a temporary basis, of releasing 
operators who had Jow seniority standing, and of transferring Morse 
operators to positions as printer operators. However, the total num- 
ber of Morse operators retained as printer operators is less than 40. 

One of the leading associations reported a policy of transferring 
regular operators to other cities, when positions were available else- 
where, at the expense of the association. 

The total number of employees of one of the principal press agencies 
is approximately the same as it was in 1922. The expansion of the 
business has made necessary the employing of some additional 
reporters, editors, and news men. Outside the ranks of employees of 
news agencies, there has been a slight temporary increase of employ- 
ment in connection with the manufacture and installation of printer 
telegraph equipment. 

A final point must be emphasized. It was stated above (p. 755) 
that 243 operators of printer telegraphs render as much service as 
approximately 3,737 Mores operators could render; that is, the pro- 
ductivity of operators of printer telegraphs in the handling of news is 
more than fifteen times as great as the productivity of Morse operators 
in the field of work provided by the news-service organizations. If 
there were no printer telegraphs, would 3,737 Morse operators be 
employed to do the work now being done by 243 printer operators? 
The answer is plainly in the negative. Some of the services rendered 
by means of the printer telegraph would not be rendered at all if Morse 
circuits only were available. As to the proportion of news transmis- 
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sion that is dependent on the use of printer circuits, the estimates of 
experts connected with the news agencies vary. Some of the smalley 
newspapers probably could not afford the cost of a Morse eircyit. 
others could not afford so large a volume of news; still others wow) 
not be materially affected. 

The problem of estimating the extent to which the amount of service 
rendered depends on the printer telegraph is illustrated by the case 
of the so-called State circuits. These make up not far from half of 
the total number. Under printer operation the number of words they 
receive is about twice the number they had been receiving by Morse. 
and the cost is approximately thesame. If there should be a return to 
Morse operation, no doubt many subscribers would cut down the 
amount of news received. 

It is impossible to estimate even approximately the extent to which 
the news-service organizations it eaaiod their services from 
1915 to the present if they had been dependenton Morse circuits. But 
it is easy to exaggerate the effects of the printer telegraph in causing 
expansion. Various other factors were important. The World War 
and the quickening of international relations whetted the public appe- 
tite for news. The development of a national economy tied the 
different sections of the country together and made a knowledge of 
national happenings economically essential. The automobile, national 
sports, national advertising, and other agencies promoted a sectional 
and cultural intermingling and a resulting emphasis on the interchange 
of news. Not the least important has been the general speeding up of 
the tempo of life. 

By referring to the table on page 754, we see that from 1915 to 1922 
the number of Morse drop circuits increased, in competition with 
printer circuits, from 854 to 1,181. Thereafter the improvement in 
printer transmission caused a rapid increase in the onber of printer 
circuits and a corresponding decline in the number of Morse eircuits. 
If the printer telegraph had not intervened and the number of Morse 
circuits had increased from 1922 to 1931 at the same rate as between 
1915 and 1922, the number of Morse circuits in 1931 would have been 
1,601. If there had been no competition from printers, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the increase from 1915 to 1931 would in fact 
have been much greater than the increase, in competition with printers, 
from 1915 to 1922. 

In summary: Expansion of telegraphic news service has been 
dependent in a measure on the printer telegraph; but it seems probable 
that the major part of the expansion has been due to other factors 
which, assuming the absence of the printer telegraph, would have been 
effective in a rapid extension of service by Morse operators. ‘The 
expansion that would have taken place under Morse operation would 
undoubtedly have given employment to many times the estimated 
number of operators of printer telegraphs in the principal news-servce 
organization. 
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Displacement of Labor by Installation of Automatic Grade- 
Crossing Devices 


By CiypEe M. Huser 


N DETERMINING the causes of unemployment, one of the major 
considerations of recent studies has been the large number of mech- 
anized processes in all fieldsof labor. Machine production had formerly 
been studied more largely in its effects upon the worker, his produc- 
tivity, his safety and that of others concerned, the quality of the prod- 
uct, ‘and the changes in labor skill involved. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is now making available the results of a number of studies on 
technological unemploy: ment in various industries. 

The present article is a study of the introduction of automatic high- 
way grade-crossing signals and the amount of technological unemploy- 
ment in the group of workers classed as crossing watchmen, flagmen, 
and gatemen. Itis found that the automatic signal is rapidly displac- 
ing the familiar crossing watchman and gateman and is offering protec- 
tion at crossings that otherwise would have no protection beyond 
the fixed sign which is usually obligatory. The estimated number of 
additional employees required under complete manual operation of ex- 
isting protective devices was 44,343, as of December 31,1930. From 
1924 to 1930, there was an actual decrease of 3,172 w orkers in this class. 
This decrease was steady and, according to the monthly reports of the 
United States Interstate Commerce Commission, continued during 
1931. This decrease in number of workers occurred in spite of the 
fact that the total number of crossings protected increased from 26,991 
in 1924 to 30,287 in 1930, and the total number of crossings, protected 
and unprotected, increased from 232,710 in 1924 to 240,673 in 1930. 
In large installations of the automatic signals the loss of employment 
opportunities ranges from 50 to 100 per cent of the workers required 
for complete manual protection. It is generally conceded, at the same 
time, that automatic protection for 24 hours a day is more efficient than 
part- ‘time protection by manual operation of gates or by flagging. 
Elimination of crossings by grade separation also contributes to loss of 
employment opportunities for this class of workers, but this is largely 
counterbalanced by the employment opportunities created for other 
classes of workers, since a single project requires the expenditure of 
from a few thousand dollars to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

In this article a short sketch of the development of these automatic 
devices and their operation is given, along with a study of the changes 
taking place and a case study of actual displacements in representative 
installations. 


Changes in Highway Grade-Crossing Protection 


For about 100 years, the problem of the highway-railroad grade 
crossing has been one of i increasing complexity ‘and importance. As 
early as 1835 the State of Massachusetts required a uniform sign to be 
placed at every highway crossing. The sign, lettered on both sides, - 
was placed on one side of the railroad ; it extended across the highway 
and was supported by two posts, one at each side of the road. From 
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this early effort to warn persons crossing the railroad of the danvery 
incurred and the responsibility assumed, to the modern methods of 
protection, there is a long history of gradual development and improve- 
ment. 

In the days of low-speed trains and slow vehicular traffic on {he 
highways it was sufficient to give warning of the presence of the rail- 
road and directions to take proper precautions before crossing, 
Usually there was ample time to do so, and the fixed crossing sign 
served its purpose. As highway traffic grew heavier and train speeds 
increased, particularly dangerous crossings and important urban 
crossings were supplied with watchmen to give warning of the approach 
of a train and to stop highway traffic. Gates were later added, to 
assist in the protection, at many of the city street crossings. During 
this period many States, municipalities, and local governments passed 
ordinances of various kinds compelling the railroads to maintain 
certain kinds of protection or fixed sign warnings at crossings. Some 
cities required the railroads to maintain a gate and watchman at every 
street crossing the railroad. These demands for protection were 
brought about by alarmingly increasing numbers of accidents, both of 
pedestrians and of vehicles, at crossings. 

Crossing gates, methods of flagging and warning, and fixed crossing 
signs have undergone many changes since then. The different States 
have prescribed different regulations, and the multiplicity of signs and 
signals required has caused considerable confusion, so that in the past 
decade important steps have been taken to secure uniform regulations. 

The problem of the railroad grade crossing became further intensi- 
fied with the introduction and increased use of the automobile. With 
increased highway speeds and volume of traffic, it became necessary 
to give a longer period of warning, to enable the operator of the auto- 
mobile to slow down or stop; this was especially necessary where the 
view of the crossing was not clear for a considerable distance. Many 
accidents have occurred in which the car crashed into gates that were 
already lowered. For this reason advance-warning signs were added. 

The principal development along the line of devices for highway 
grade-crossing protection has been the automatic signal. The inven- 
tion that made possible these automatic devices was the track cir- 
cuit, invented and used successfully by Dr. William Robinson in 
1872. The track circuit was likewise the fundamental unit for auto- 
matic block signaling and interlocking systems. The first applica- 
tion of automatic warnings was an automatic bell set in operation by 
an approaching train by the track-circuit control. With the extended 
use of lights in signaling, visual signals also came into use, and more 
recently visual signals alone. The visual signals are fundamentally 
of two types, the so-called ‘“‘wigwag,” and the flashing-light signal. 
Automatic gates, operated by track circuit, have been introduced 
successfully. 

The ideal solution of the problem seems to be the separation o! 
grades. Much has been done along this line and millions of doilars 
have been provided annually by the railroads, States, local and 
Federal Governments, jointly, for the elimination of dangerous 
crossings. During the 6-year period, 1925 to 1930, a total of 1,575 
crossings was eliminated by separation of grades, and many new 
highways were built on which no new crossings were constructed. 
Nevertheless, during the same period, the net number of crossings 
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each year increased rather than decreased. The enormity of the 
task is seen from the fact that, at the conservative estimate of $50,000 
for each grade separation, it would require $12,600,000,000 for the 
elimination of all grade crossings on Class I steam railroads of the 
United States—approximately two-thirds of the total valuation of the 
railroads of the United States, as fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for rate-making purposes, as of 1924. 

As new highways are built, and as the volume of traffic at existing 
crossings increases, the necessity for additional protection will be 
realized and more effective means for protection will be demanded. 
It is the purpose of this paper to study the extent to which automatic 
protective devices and grade separations are eliminating the manually 
operated gates, gatemen, flagmen, and watchmen, and to measure the 
employment opportunities lost thereby. 

The changes discussed in this article may be summarized by the 
following general conclusions: 

(1) The automatic signal is rapidly displacing the watchman and 
gateman at highway crossings. . 

(2) The estimated number of employment opportunities lost 
through the use of automatic signals and grade separations up to 
December 31, 1930, was 44,343. 

(3) The percentage of displacement ranges from about 50 per cent, 
in the case of combined manual and automatic installations, to 100 
per cent, in the case of complete automatic track-circuit control or of 
grade separation. 

(4) Automatic protection for 24 hours a day is deemed of more 
value than part-time protection by watchmen and flagmen. 

(5) A factor compensating to some extent for the employment 
opportunities lost by the introduction of automatic devices is found 
in the maintenance of the signals by other classes of workmen and 
in the furnishing of employment on extensive grade-separation 
projects. 


Kinds of Protection 


AN ESTIMATE of the comparative costs of the several methods of 
protection is given in the following table. The estimates are con- 
servative averages of the costs found by signal engineers of the 
railroads. 


TABLE 1.—COST OF SPECIFIED TYPES OF CROSSING PROTECTION ! 








Yearly cost 
of mainte- 
Cost of} nance, = 
Type of protection instal- | eration, 
lation | preciation, 
interest, 
and taxes. 
Pree qemees eA... .... 2... 5... s.s $25 (2) 
i init. curlineciwctinn 1, 050 $200 
Automatic signal and bell__....___-_-__-- 1, 200 250 
Flagman, 8-hour service__-_--......-.-.----|-------- 1, 070 
Flagman, 24-hour service__........-.-----|-------- 3, 170 
Crossing gates with watchman, 24-hour 
VON As deintiid =k i diwhied Libeedbius-ttockeesce 3, 315 
Grade separation......................---| 50,000 4, 000 

















Pa Te Slaad Age, Oct. 7, 1922, p. 641: “‘Highway Crossing Protection, Theory and Practice,’’ by J. A. 
ea 


y. 
* Practically no expense. 
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For 24-hour manual operation of gates it is seen that the annual 
maintenance expense approaches that of grade separation. There jg 
a great difference between the cost of 24-hour automatic protect ion 
and 24-hour manual flagging or operation of gates. The cost of even 
8-hour manual protection also far exceeds the annual cost of 24-hoyp 
protection by automatic signals. The use of pneumatic power 
operation of gates has made possible the manual control of severg] 
sets of gates from one central tower. This method of protection jg 
economical at crossings where several sets of gates, each set with a 
separate gateman, would be necessary for the proper protection of 
the crossing. 

Types of Automatic Signals 


Practically all of the different automatic highway-crossing signals 
developed depend upon the closed track circuit for their operation, 
just as do the automatic block and interlocking systems. The track 
circuit used to-day embodies the same principles as that first installed 
by Doctor Robinson. An essential feature is the insulation of 
particular section of track from an adjoining section. Current, is 
supplied from some source, usually a battery, the positive terminal 
being connected to one rail (in the simplest system) and the negative 
terminal to the other rail at one end of the insulated section. At 
the other end of the insulated section the tracks are connected to a 
relay which in turn is connected to the signal. A continuous-closed 
circuit maintained through the rails of the track in thissection energizes 
a magnet which holds the signal in ‘‘clear”’ position. When a train 
or single car enters the particular section of track it short-circuits 
through its wheels the current which is energizing the magnet and the 
signal goes to “stop” position by gravity. In this way the moving 
train or car continuously operates from one section to another the 
signals controlled by the circuit in the section of track over which the 
wheels are going. 

The automatic signals themselves are of various aspects and types 
of mechanical operation. The signal section of the American Railway 
Association has adopted two types as standard—the wigwag and tlie 
flashing-light signal—and has standardized the specifications for these 
signals as well as for standard fixed signs. The wigwag signal con- 
sists of a disk with a red light, mounted on an arm which normally 
hangs vertically, but which, when actuated by the track-circuit mech- 
anism, swings back and forth, presenting to approaching traffic the 
aspect of a horizontally swinging light or signal. The flashing-lighit 
signal consists of two red lights mounted on a horizontal arm at right 
angles to the highway. When the signal is actuated the lights flash 
alternately, also presenting the aspect of a horizontally swinging red 
light. In addition to the visual warning, a bell may also be used; in 
some States this is required by statute. These standard signals are 
being adopted and installed in the most recent projects of the leading 
railroads. 

Another recent automatic feature is the automatic-crossing gate. 
One type is electrically controlled and is operated by hydraulic action. 
Automatic operation may be secured through the track circuit, rail 
or trolley contacts, or other devices, depending on conditions. Eacli 
gate arm is operated by a piston which acts in a cylinder to which the 
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hydraulic fluid is transmitted from a hydraulic pump in a central 
master-control unit. The pump operates only when lowering the 
cates, and an electric valve holds the gates in the lowered position 
while its solenoid is energized. When the solenoid is de-energized, the 
sates are automatically restored to the clear position by gravity. The 
sate arms are hinged vertically on a head which is free to rotate 
through an angle of 90 degrees in either direction, or both directions. 
This makes it possible for a vehicle which is caught between the gates 
to push its way through without damage to either the gates or the 
vehicle. For this device, as well as for all other automatic methods 
of protection, provision is made for manual or automatic control, or a 
combination of both. During the year 1930 the railroads installed 54 
gates automatically operated. 

One novel automatic development which has not come into exten- 
sive use is the yielding positive barrier. This barrier operates up and 
down across the highway in much the same way as the single-arm 
crossing gate. It consists essentially of a barrier cable carried across 
the highway by a barrier arm; a pedestal which supports the pivoted 
end of the barrier arm and houses the mechanism for its operation; 
and a hydraulic snubber device over which the free end of the barrier 
arm locks when the arm is in lowered position across the highway. 
An automobile may run into this barrier at the speed of 40 miles an 
hour and be brought to stop without injury to the vehicle or its 
occupants. 

There are, then, three distinct types of automatic highway grade- 
crossing protection as follows: The “‘wigwag”’ signal, with or without 
audible warning; the flashing-light signal, also with optional audible 
warning; and the automatic gate, which may combine the flashing- 
light signal on the cross arm, with or without audible warning. 

Some States require by statute that the word “STOP” shall be 
illuminated or brought into evidence when the signal is operating. 
One type, called the ‘‘rotating disk,” has as a feature a yellow octag- 
onal “STOP” sign which is turned parallel to the highway normally, 
but is brought to a position at right angles to the traffic when a train 
isapproaching. A motor turns the disk; the signal is held in position 
by a compound-wound magnet, and is released to a stop position by 
a weight lifted by the operation of the motor. Other types spell out 
the word “STOP” by reflector buttons, white on red background, or 
vice versa. 

Table 2 shows the changes that took place in crossings classified as 
“protected’’ and ‘‘unprotected”’ on Class I steam railroads of the 
United States from 1924 to 1930, as given in the annual reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on “Statistics of Railways of the 
United States.”’ 

The number of crossings with gates operated 24 hours per day 
remained practically the same over the period covered by the above 
table, as did the number of crossings with watchmen on duty 24 hours 
per day. The number of crossings with gates operated Jess than 24 
hours per day decreased 35 per cent during the same period, while the 
number of crossings with watchmen on duty less than 24 hours per 
day decreased 20 per cent. These changes took place largely because 
of the introduction of automatic signals. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF GRADE CROSSINGS WITH SPECIFIE}) PRO. 
TECTION ON DECEMBER 31 OF EACH YEAR, 1924 TO 1930 



























































































































































Number 
| Type of crossing | 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1939 
Manually protected: 
Gates, with or without other protection, | 
operated— 
i ell ttn, Pi de i A ti | 3,224] 3,395] 3,347] 3,286] 3,23 3, 168 2, 047 
: Less than 24 hours a day_...........-| 3,192] 2,925 | 2,823 | 2,671 | 2,475 | 2,288 | 2 (gm 
| so SSerta ee yee, Oe ete some ......| 6,416 | 6,320} 6,170) 5,957| 5,707| 5,456 | 5.0m 
| Watchmen, with protection other than | | a 
j gates, on duty— 
ae newts 6 Gay ...........- ES | 1,274] 1,272) 1,308] 1,287] 1,303] 1,258/ 1% 
Less than 24 hours a day__.___..____- | 6,816 | 6,635} 6,462| 6,267] 8,904] 5,779) 5.454 
OT RAE Ta lad EEA Bd 3 | 8,090 1° 7,907 | 7,765 | 7,554| 7,207] 7,037| 674 
Co ae | 14,506 | 14,227 | 13,935 | 13,511 | 13,004 | 12,493 | 11, 7 
Automatically protected: | 4 
Audible and visible signals. .............._- 5,234 | 5,742] 6,459 | 7,376 | 8,004] 8,815) 9,139 
Audible signals only. .....-.-..--------..--| 5,991 | 5,668 | 5,327| 4,900/ 4,572) 4,244| 3,95 
WI kn on windcndercnaads 1,260 | 1,604! 2,206] 2,937 3,635 | 4,638! 5, 468 
Total, automatic... ...............< 12,485 | 13,014 | 13,992 | 15, 213 | 16,211 | 17, 697 18, 565 
| Total, protected............_._.___- 26,901 | 27,241 | 27,927 | 28,724 | 29,215 | 30,190 | 30,27 
Unprotected: pu 1 
Special fixed signs or barriers with or with- 
: out standard fixed signs___-._.___.__..__| 20,521 | 24,250 | 29,366 | 31,845 | 34,508 | 36,275 35,583 
i Standard fixed signs only-................|185, 198 |182, 183 |173, 254 |171, 972 171, 425 |171,879 170, 19) 
; eid eh es 205, 719 |206, 392 |202, 620 |203, $17 |205, 933 |208, 154 | 205, 74 
el MA TA cede: EI a RR, ie j--------| 4,611] 3,742] 4,041] 4, 465 | 4,652 
Ts IN oi. ice cicsnbeenonden 205, 719 |206, 392 \207, 231 207, 559 (210, 874 |212,619 | 210, 3% 
| Ee Cae eee eee Perey ee .|232, 710 [233 633 [235 158 [236, 283 |240, 089 242, 809 240, 673 
Per cent 
! | 
Manually protected: 
Gates, with or without other protection, 
operated— 
SR Sees ae : 11.9 12.5 12.0 11.4) 111 10. 5 7 
Less than 24 hours a day_-____....__-- 11.8) 10.7 10. 1 9.3 8.5 | 7.6 6.8 
TT eR Rt tec asd 23.8} 2.2) 221] 207] 195| 181) 165 
Watchmen, with protection other than a 
gates, on duty— 
ey I Cbs on cauivaecaseceued 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.5 4.5 4.2 4.2 
Less than 24 hours a day_........___-- 25. 3 24. 4 23.1 21.8 20. 5 19. | 18. 0 
a eed 30.0| 2.0| 27.8| %3| 25.0| 23 22 
Total, manual..............--..-.-- 83.7} 522] 40.9) 47.0) 445] 41.4) 387 
Automatically protected: i 
Audible and visible signals.__............| 19.4 21.1 23.1 25. 7 27.4 29. 2 30.2 
Audible signals only...................--- 22. 2 20. 8 19. 1 17.1 15.6 14. 1 13.1 
Ween eee GUN. 20) n.d wocsaesiscas 4.7 5.9 7.9 10.2 12.4 15. 4 18. 1 
Total, automatic. ---._..........--- 46.3} 47.8) 501] 53.0] 55.5] 586) 613 
"Teen; peeeeeea .oi.5 58. ted 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 























The number of crossings protected by audible signals only decreased 
markedly during this period. The number of automatic signals com- 
bining the audible and visible warning increased 75 per cent over the 
number in 1924, while the number of crossings protected by visible 
automatic signals only more than quadrupled during the same period. 
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'R0 Bir). development of the closed-body type of automobile, with the 
accompanying increase in volume of winter driving, made the bell 
varning Only very inadequate. The total increase in the number of 
rossings with automatic signals from 1924 to 1930 was 49 per cent. 
Beginning with the year 1926, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made a new Classification, called ‘‘otherwise unprotected,” which 
accounts for the sudden decrease of 8,879 crossings with standard 
fixed signs Only from 1925 to 1926, many of which had previously 
fallen in this class. The number of crossings with fixed signs only 
remained approximately the same from 1926 onward, special fixed 
igns largely taking the places of standard fixed crossing signs only. 
his was due to the fact that special barriers, such as humps or turns 
in the roadway and barriers in the center of the highway, calculated 
to enforce reduction of speed before approaching the crossing, found 
favor with many signal and highway engineers. 

As the second half of Table 2 shows, of the total number of pro- 
ected crossings, 53.7 per cent were manually protected at the begin- 
ning of the period under discussion, whereas only 38.7 per cent were 
o protected at the end of the period. The per cent of the total that 
vere automatically protected increased from 46.3 to 61.3 per cent. 

The statement below shows the total number of crossings elimi- 
nated by grade separation during the period 1925 to 1930: 
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om ae oo De ee che ak aeiddma chide cceloidac 185 
744 Tek). sot dibe a aes beds celeb bbks datsede nee 195 
= ra bik ca, cere iion elles eri eactistpliaias ay eictaele hen taneninidnishllianin vate beasts ibe 245 

‘ = EE EE TE, Ay EARS OF SS gene ey ela ae Per 270 
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— Loss of Employment Opportunities for Crossing Watchmen since 1924 











TaBLE 3 below gives the number of flagmen and gatemen employed 
each year from 1924 to 1930 as given in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports on wage statistics. In estimating technological 
displacement, or loss of employment opportunities, it 1s necessary to 
compare the numbers actually emiployed (Table 3) with the numbers 
which would be necessary if the crossings now protected by auto- 
matic signals and by grade separation (Table 2) were manually pro- 
tected. Crossings eliminated by grade separation are usually classed 
as dangerous crossings before dicie:ation, and most of the crossings 
— fis0 affected would have required 24-hour protection had they not been 
w.2 eliminated. Each grade crossing eliminated may then be counted as 
is [ee loss of employment opportunity for crossing watchmen. No con- 

, eration in the following table is taken of the fact that the grade- 
eparation project creates opportunity for employment of other classes 
f workers. Likewise, in the calculation of the number of employ- 
lent opportunities lost by the introduction of automatic signals, no 
account has been taken of employment opportunities created for 
ignal maintainers and repairmen. A conservative estimate of dis- 
placement is nevertheless obtained, since the classification of the 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission include flagmen and 
gatemen at bridges not classed as highway crossings. These factors 
ire assumed to be approximately compensating. 
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The basic data for the determination of the number of watchmey 
required, without the use of automatic signals, to furnish the totg| 
amount of protection actually given for the number of crossings oj 
each class, are found in Table 2. The total number of crossings 9; 
which part-time protection is afforded is multiplied by the factor 19; 
to obtain the estimated number of watchmen required for those cross. 
ings. The hours of protection range from 8 to 16, and in many cage 
the watchman is on duty 12 hours. A more exact measure of the 
amount of protection would be in man-hours per day, but the wage 
paid and reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission are jy 
terms of days without specification of the number of hours each watch. 
man is on duty. For 24-hour protection the factor 2.25 per crossing 
was used, again because of lack of uniformity in using three 8-how 
shifts at some crossings and two 12-hour shifts at others. The same 
factor was used in estimating the number of employment opportunities 
lost by grade separation. 


TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITES, 1924 TO 1930 








es Number of employment opp 
| t ovees | - p10} »pportuni- 
Number of employee ties lost 


Required i 
Average without ae ~ : Dueto | 
actually | automatic —— grade sepa- | 
on duty signals ( stimated) ration 
(estimated) | ‘°SU™a 





23, 007 50, 721 27,714 
22, 682 51, 790 29, 108 
22, 315 53, 550 31, 235 
21, 891 55, 690 33, 799 
21, 240 58, 783 37, 543 
20, 602 59, 860 39, 258 
19, 835 60, 630 40, 805 

















The actual number of employees classed as flagmen and gatemen 
decreased from 23,007 in 1924 to 19,835 in 1930. This decrease can 
not be said to be due to a general decrease in employment for the 
following reasons: (1) It covers a period of general expansion ant 
prosperity; (2) the number of crossings protected actually increased 
steadily during this period, even after deducting the number of 
crossings eliminated by orade separation; and (3) “the protection of 
crossings is a fixed charge and does not depend upon the volume 
of railroad traffic. 


Actual Displacements by Automatic Devices 


BELow are given a few instances of actual displacements caused 
by the installation of automatic devices, and of the resultant wage 
saving to the companies concerned, as reported i in the various issues 
of the Railway Age. 

During the 5-year period ending December 31, 1925, one railroad 
equipped 42 crossings with automatic flashing-light signals, removing 
from duty by this installation 93 watchmen, or an average of 2.7! 
per crossing. The actual cost of installation was $71,170.45, making 
an average of $1,694.53 per crossing. The savings made by elimina 
tion of watchmen’s wages and cost of housing amounted to $89,502.55. 
The estimated auntar cost of maintenance and operating expense, 
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interest, depreciation and taxes was slightly over $18,000. There 
was, therefore, a net annual saving of $71,000. 

In 1926 the Transit Commission of New York investigated con- 
ditions at a large number of tne. § on the Long Island Railroad 
in Brooklyn and Queens. Visible and audible signals of the flashing- 
light type were ordered installed at 19 crossings, all of which had 
previously had gates with attendants on duty 24 hours a day. In- 
spectors of the commission reported that at the 85 crossings examined 
between the hours of 1 a. m. and 5 a. m., 18 watchmen were found 
sleeping at their posts. Fatigue due to long hours on duty is responsi- 


F ble for much of the neglect of the human watchman, for in the past 


many shifts consisted of 12 continuous hours on duty. Similar 
investigations and experiments of other local and State regulating 
bodies at the instigation of the railroads have reported that the 
automatic signal on duty 24 hours per day was more effective than 
the human watchman. 

Traffic-type signal lights of the same design as that used by the 
city were installed at Beaumont, Tex., by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., in cooperation with the city authorities. The city 
had ordered that all trains must stop at each street crossing and a 
flagman must proceed ahead to control the crossing. The signals 
were installed at 10 crossings and the control was located in a central 
tower, the two signals at each crossing being operated by separate 
knife switches mounted in a row and distinctly marked. As the 
tower was so located that all crossings could not be seen, an illumi- 
nated track diagram was constructed and placed over the switches in 
the tower. In this case the lights on the track diagram are con- 
trolled by track circuits, so as to show to the towerman the location 
of each train. The signals are normally kept at green, but when a 
train is approaching a crossing the towerman operates the switch 
controlling the signals at that crossing displaying a red “stop” signal 
and ringing a warning bell. The observance of these traffic lights is 
checked at intervals by a regular city traffic officer. 

At Wabash, Ind., flashing-light signals were installed at 13 street 
crossings, replacing gates and flagmen at 9 and flagmen at 2 crossings 
and affording protection at 2 crossings where none had existed before. 
The number of jobs eliminated was 11, making a pay-roll saving of 
$7,800 annually. In this installation combined manual and auto- 
matic control was used on account of switching operations. Normal 
control is by track circuit, but during the time that freight trains are 
switching, the signal maintainer’s helper, having previously been 
notified of the time and nature of switching operations, controls the 
signals at 8 of the crossings from an savesek tower from which all the 
crossings can be seen. 

As a part of the installation of a power switch machine to operate 
the junction switch of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and interlocked signals to direct train movements over 
the crossing without stopping, flagmen at 4 crossings were replaced 
by 8 flashing-light signals controlled by a regular signal operator. 
By the reorganization, 3 signal operators were employed and 10 
crossing watchmen dispensed with, resulting in a net wage saving of 
$2,589 a year. 
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Power-operated gates, with central control features, were inst;i||eq 
at 39 crossings in the South Chicago and Blue Island districts o{ {}y, 
Chicago terminal of the Illinois Central Railroad Co., where suburhay 
trains operate in large part through city streets. With the power. 
operated gates several crossings could be controlled by one watch. 
man; thus only 57 watchmen were needed as against 111 under manjiq] 
operation. In this case 3 sets of 4 gates each are operated from 
one elevated tower from which a good view of the crossings can he 
obtained. A motor-operated air blower, which exhausts air at any 
pressure desired up to 14 pounds, is located in the towerman’s cabin, 
Air is fed to one side of the diaphragm,. operating in a cylinder, 
through 4-way cocks, thus allowing the operator to admit air to one 
side and exhaust it from the other. A simple push-button type of 
motor controller governs the starting and stopping of the air unit. 

At De Kalb, Ill, the Chicago & North Western Railway Co., by 
agreement with the city, removed the existing crossing protection 
(including gates at some crossings and flagmen at others) and installed 
electric wigwag signals at all such crossings except one. The excep. 
tion was the intersection of the Lincoln Highway with Fourth Street, 
where the railroad crossed both streets at an angle of about 45°. At 
this intersection four regular traffic lights were placed. These signals 
operate ordinarily as highway traffic signals, but when the signal con- 
troller for the railroad, in the operating tower about 100 feet from 
the crossing, sees a train approaching, he throws a switch which sets 
all four traffic signals at “STOP.” At the other street crossings 
automatic track circuit control was not used, on account of switching 
operations, but the signal operation is controlled from centrally 
located towers and one man can operate the wigwag signals at several 
crossings. By the new equipment the force required for operation 
was reduced from 27 to 9 men. 

The Indianapolis Union Railway installed standard flashing-light 
signals at 27 of a total of 30 crossings in Indianapolis. Of these, 17 
replaced flagmen, 6 replaced gates and watchmen, and 4 were installed 
at crossings previously unprotected; at the remaining 3 crossings, 
protected by flagmen, no change was made. The signals at 23 cross- 
ings are operated manually because of switching movements.  \V hen 
possible, the signals at two or more crossings are arranged for opera- 
tion from a central tower, with the result that one man is required at 
each of 13 towers. At two of the crossings manual control is used for 
an 8-hour period during which switching is done, while at all other 
times control from track circuits is used. Signals at two crossings 
are operated automatically from track circuits at all times. ‘The 
signal protection requires 44 employees, whereas 64 men were formerly 
required for flagging the 20 crossings and operating the 6 sets of gates. 
The reduction in the number of men resulted in a saving in wage ):J- 
ments of $16,000 a year. 

The above instances are representative of the projects in which the 
automatic signal displaces the flagman and crossing watchman. 1 he 
percentage of displacement ranges from about 50 per cent in the manu- 
ally controlled signal systems to 100 per cent in the systems une! 
complete track circuit control. Local conditions determine larye!y 
os of manual control necessary, as seen from the exam))les 
Cl 
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Attitude of Courts Toward Automatic Protective Devices 


[y States in which the method of protection has been prescribed 
by law, the courts have been called upon to decide the legality of the 
replace ‘ment of the human watchman by automatic signals at high- 
way crossings. The Public Service Commission of the State of New 
Hampshire rendered a decision in 1922 in favor of the automatic pro- 
tection. At Newfields a crossing on the Boston & Maine Railroad 
had been protected for 50 years by gates with an attendant on duty 
\2 hours a day. The company announced the intention of doing 
away with the gates and human watchman, and of installing an auto- 
matic wigwag, flasher, and bell warning. The selectmen and citizens 
of the town entered protest with the commission and a hearing was 
held on October 2, 1922. The commission upheld the company, say- 
ing unequivocally that “a good visual and audible signal, on a post, 
in service 24 hours a day, is a better watchman than the human 
attendant on duty 12 hours a day. It [the automatic flagman] has 
met with universal approval by all regulatory bodies and 1s fast dis- 
placing the gate and human flagman.” 

The United States Supreme Court laid down an important principle 
in the matter of the legality of the use of automatic warning devices 
instead of the watchman and gates where such protection is prescribed 
by statute. Memphis, Tenn., passed an ordinance in 1880, requiring 
the railroad to maintain a flagzman constantly on duty at ‘all streets 
crossed by the railroad at grade. At a certain crossing, along with 
other crossings, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway had 
installed an automatic signal set in operation by track circuit control 
by approaching trains. In an appeal from a judgment awarded to the 
plaintiffs in the case of an accident at the crossing the Tennessee 
Supreme Court held that, while the occupants of the automobile that 
was struck knew that the railroad did not maintain a (human) flag- 
man at the crossing and they were grossly negligent in going upon 
the track, the proximate cause of injuries sustained was the failure of 
the railroad to comply with the ordinance. The United States 
Supreme Court took the same view in an opinion handed down by 
Mr. Justice Holmes, February 18, 1929. This makes it incumbent 
upon the railroad wishing to install automatic protection either to 
secure the repeal of old legislation prescribing human attendants at 
a crossing or to secure the cooperation of the proper regulatory body. 
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Unemployment in Syracuse, N. Y., November, 1931 
By “Freperick E. Croxton and Jonn Nye Wess, Cotumsia UNtversiry 


N THE February, 1932, issue of the Labor Review results were 

shown of an unemployment study conducted in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
the first week of November, 1931. In the city of Syracuse a com- 
parable study of unemployment was made simultaneously with the 
one in Buffalo.’ The investigation in Syracuse, directed by \r 
Webb, was under the auspices of the New York State Department o/ 
Labor, with the cooperation of the Associated Charities of Syracuse 
and of students of Syracuse University. Upon the recommendation 
of the associated charities seven representative’ areas were selected for 
study. Students of Syracuse University acted as enumerators, col- 
lecting data by house-to-house visits. Assistance was had also from 
volunteer social workers and paid enumerators. The Syracuse study 
represents a first attempt to measure unemployment in that city, 
while the previously discussed Buffalo study was the third of a series 
begun in 1929. 

The study in Syracuse showed that, of the males able and willing 
to work, 19.9 per cent were totally unemployed when the enumeration 
was made in 1931, and an additional 20.7 per cent were employed only 
part time. 

Of the females able and willing to work, 17.8 per cent were wholly 
unemployed and 16.9 per cent more were working only part time. 

Among the tet lie persons able and willing to work, 3.6 
per cent of the men and 54.4 per cent of the women had been out of 
work for from 4 to 30 weeks, while 41.0 per cent of the men and 29.9 
per cent of the women had had no work for a year or more. 


Methods and Scope of Study 


Tue data were gathered as of November 2. The field workers were 
given detailed, printed instructions supplemented by oral explanation, 
and: their work was closely supervised. Data were requested for all 
males 18 years of age or over (except those in school) and for all females 
18 years of age or over who were usually employed in gainful occupa- 
tions. Thus, all housewives were omitted, as were also all women who 
worked outside the home on a part-time basis in addition to their 
housework. The schedule used requested information for each person 
as to relation to head of household, sex, age, nativity, present or last 
employer, industry and occupation, employment status, and whether 
able to work and willing to work. The inquiry in regard to employ- 
ment status classified each person as to whether he was employed [u!! 
time or, if employed less than full time, what fraction of the usual 
full time or, if unemployed, how long had unemployment continued, 





1 Detailed results of the Buffalo studies are given in full in Special Bulletin No. 172 of the New York tale 
Department of Labor. Results of the Syracuse study may be found in Special Bulletin No. 173 of the sume 
department. 
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and why was he out of work. The reason for being unemployed 
referred to the reason why an individual was unable to find a job 
rather than to the cause of losing his last job. The above procedure 
was identical in every respect with that used in the Buffalo study of 
the same date. 

The study included 7,302 persons of both sexes, 77.2 per cent of 
whom were males and 22.8 per cent of whom were females. Table 
1, which follows, shows the nativity distribution of the persons enu- 
merated in Syracuse in comparison with the nativity distribution 
of occupied persons in Syracuse as shown by the census of 1920. 
Census data for 1930 were not available at the time of writing and, 
it is understood, will not be ready until April, 1932. As would be 
expected, the proportion of native whites included in the Syracuse 
study in 1931 was considerably higher than was shown in the census 
of 1920; likewise, the proportion of foreign born in the Syracuse 
study was lower than shown by the census. 


TaBLE 1.—NATIVITY OF PERSONS ENUMERATED IN SYRACUSE IN 1931 AND OF OCCU- 
PIED PERSONS 18 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN SYRACUSE REPORTED BY THE 
UNITED STATES CENSUS (1920),! BY SEX 


[Does not include 33 persons (24 males and 9 females) not reporting as to nativity] 














| Males Females Both sexes 





Nativity : -p URE TEE ™ me 
Syracuse | Census of, Syracuse | Census of, Syracuse | Census of 
study | 19201 | study | 1920! | study | 19201 


! | } 








Number 





er as 8 Ne ok! 323 40,509/ 1,419| 14,691] 5,742 
0 EE a ere 2! 526 | 64 185 189 
Foreign born , 167 15, 621 171 2, 295 1, 338 





56,656 | 1,654] 17,171 | 7, 269 | 
| 





Per cent 





Native white __ 
Native colored 
Foreign born 





Total . co LN GET Tih 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | sped 


| 


! Fourteenth Census of the United States, vol. 4 (occupations), p. 465. 
? Includes 3 persons—2 males and 1 female—native-born Indians. 





Table 2 presents the industry distribution of all persons enumer- 
ated, of both sexes. It shows that slightly more than one-third of 
the persons enumerated in Syracuse were engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits. Approximately two-sevenths were engaged 
in trade and transportation, and very nearly one-seventh were engaged 
in retail and wholesale trade. 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRY DISTRIBUTION OF ALL PERSONS ENUMERATED IN SYRA 
1931 STUDY 


[Does not include 143 persons not reporting as to industry] 








| 
|Num-| Per 
ber of | cent 
per- | of 
sons | total 


Industry group Industry group 








“I 


| 


Professional 519 
Clerical, not otherwise specified 58 
Domestic and personal service______- 64 
Government employees (other than | 
teachers) - .-- Fr ee Te 558 
Trade and transportation__ 2, 058 
Retail and wholesale trade_______| 1, 025 
Telephone and telegraph | 112 | 
Railway, express, gas, electric 
light __ 523 
Water transportation____._______| 3 
Bank and brokerage_-._...-._---- 82 
Insurance and real estate | 196 | 
Otter. ..... 
Manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
ES ah aero Ee Re eee 
Building trades, contractors__ - 
Building trades, wage earners - - 


Manufacturing and mechanical pur- | 
| suits—Continued 

Clay, glass, and stone products _ 
Food and kindred products____- 
Iron, steel, and their products___| 
Metal products, other than iron 
and steel______- 
| 


© 


bes 
~ em Baa 
Dee S10 YC AWOMWM Omw 


Paper, printing, and publishing 

Wearing apparel and textiles_ ___| 
Automobiles, parts, and tires____| 
Lumber and furniture___________| 


= 
“al 
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| Labor, not otherwise specified _____- 
| Self-employed. pe eae 
Miscellaneous _- 


w 
bo or 


Total, all industries___ 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
Employment Status 


Tue employment status of all persons enumerated is given in 
Table 3. This table includes not only those persons who were able 
and willing to work but also those males and females who were 
temporarily unable to work and those males who were permanently 
unable to work and unwilling to work. Of all males enumerated, it 
appears that 57 per cent were employed full time, 19.9 per cent were 
employed part time, and 23.1 per cent were unemployed for various 
reasons. Approximately one-fifth of all males enumerated were able 
and willing to work but unable to find jobs. Of all males enumerated, 
1.8 per cent were unwilling to work, 1.7 per cent were permanently 
unable to work, and five-tenths of 1 per cent were temporarily unable 
to work. 

TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALL PERSONS ENUMERATED, BY SEX, 193! 


[Does not include | male not reporting as to cause of unemployment] 








Number Per cent 





Employment status | 
Males | Females fale: Females | 





Employed full time 3, 211 1, 074 4, 285 
Employed part time 1, 121 | 1, 399 
Two-thirds but less than full time____- 353 | 409 
One-half but less than two-thirds______ 385 | 482 
One-third but less than one-half 172 223 
Less than one-third 181 243 
Fraction not reported __............__- 30 42 
Unemployed 1, 306 1, 617 
Able and willing to work 1, 079 1, 371 
Temporarily unable to work_______- 3 31 50 
Permanently unable to work_________- 94 94 
Unwilling to work 102 102 
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7, 301 





| 
In Table 4 data are shown of the employment status of all persons 
enumerated who were able and willing to work, This table excludes 
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those persons who were either unable or unwilling to work. These 
data reveal that almost exactly 1 male out of every 5 who were able 
and willing to work was unable to locate a job, that 1 out of 5 was 
employed part time, and that 3 out of 5 were fully employed. In the 
ease of females who were able and willing to work, just over one-sixth 
were unable to find work, almost exactly one-sixth were employed 
part time, and very close to two-thirds were fully employed. For 
hoth males and females, Syracuse showed a larger proportion em- 
ployed full time and a smaller proportion unable to find work than 
was found for Buffalo. 

A very rough attempt to express the amount of employment present 
among the persons in Syracuse who were able and willing to work may 
be made by expressing part-time employment in terms of its equiva- 
lent full time. Thus, a group of six men working ‘two-thirds, but 
less than full time,” would be approximately equivalent, in point of 
time employed, to five men fully employed and one unemployed. If 
all part-time groups be reduced to equivalent full time, it appears that 
the persons enumerated in Syracuse as able and willing to work had 
71.9 per cent of full-time employment. 

No data are included in this article of the employment status of 
heads of households. Tables dealing with this group will be found in 
Bulletin No. 173 of the Division of Statistics and Information of the 
New York State Department of Labor. In Syracuse it was found (as 
in Buffalo) that male heads of households who were able and willing to 
work showed larger proportions employed full time and part time, and 
a smaller proportion unemployed than did all males who were able and 
willing to work. 
























TABLE 4.—EMPLOY MENT STATUS OF ALL PERSONS ABLE AND WILLING TO WORK, 
BY SEX, 1931 








Per cent 





Number 







































Employment status meth Roth 
> ot ot 

Males | Females soues Males | Females sexes 
Eeapiowe ae aes . oe aes 3, 211 1, 074 4, 285 59. 4 65. 3 60. 8 
Employed part time. ............-+..-.-.- 1, 121 278 1, 399 20. 7 16.9 19.8 
Two-thirds but less than full time___-_- 353 56 409 6.5 3.4 5.8 
One-half but less than two-thirds__- 385 97 482 Ae 5.9 6.8 
One-third but less than one-half__-___- 172 51 223 3. 2 3.1 3.2 
Leas Gee Guerra... .....-.<-«-..---.- 181 62 243 | 3.3 3.8 3.4 
_ Fraction not reported. _...........----- 30 12 42 0. 6 0.7 0. 6 
Unemployed able and willing to work.....|_ 1, 079 292 1, 371 19.9 17.8 19.4 
ee «UP | 5, 411 1, 644 | 7, 055 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 












Employment status by general nativity groups is shown in Table 5. 
Among the males who were able and willing to work, full-time em- 
ployment was greatest among the native whites and least among the 
native colored, part-time employment was least for the native whites 
and greatest for the foreign born, and unemployment was least for the 
native whites and greatest for the native colored. Considering the 
females who were able and willing to work, it was found that the 
native white females showed a higher proportion employed full time 
than did the foreign born, while the foreign born showed larger propor- 
tions employed part time and unemployed than did the native whites. 
Too few native colored females were included to warrant any con- 
clusion concerning the employment status of that group. 
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-EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ALL PERSONS ABLE 
BY NATIVITY AND SEX, 1931 


[Does not include 30 persons (21 males and 9 females) not reporting as to nativity] 


AND WILLING TO \y 














Sex and employment status 





Employed: 
Full time-.--_-__-- 
Part time__- 
Unemployed__--- 


Total, males 


Females 
Employed: 
Full time 
Part time 
Unemployed 


Number 


Native born 





White 


Colored 


| Foreign 


born 


Native born 


Per cent 





White 


Colored 





2, 663 


add 


720 


rt 160 | 




















49 | 
35 | 





15. 2 
16.4 


20. 3 | 
37.5 


100. 0 


ZU.8 





Total, females 168 | 100. 0 


O0.0 








Both seres 
Employed: 
Full time _- 
Part time 
Unemployed-.-_---- 





Total, both sexes___-__- 











Table 6 ALR RON: figures of employment status by age groups for the 
males who were able and willing to work. The percentage data of 
this table show for each age group the proportions of males in that 
group who were employed full time, part time, and unemployed. 
The smatlest proportion unemployed was found in age group 30 and 
under 35. There was a rather clear tendency for the proportion 
unemployed to increase according as the groups considered were 
either older or younger. The greatest proportions of unemployed 
were found among the very young and the very old. Full-time 
employment was greatest for the males aged 30 and under 35, while 
the least full-time employment was found among the youngest and 
oldest groups. 


OF MALES ABLE AND WILLING TO WORK, BY 
GROUPS, 1931 


[Does not include 39 males not reporting as to age] 


TABLE 6.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS 








Employed full Employed part 
time time 


Age group = 
Number 


Unemployed | Total 








Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent Per cent 


Number | Per cent 








100, 0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100, 0 
100.0 
100.0 
293 100. 0 
137 100, 0 
77 100.0 


100.0 


128 
476 
567 
657 
785 
737 
674 
561 
350 


Under 20 years 51 
20 and under 25 years_ 236 
25 and under 30 years- 352 
30 and under 35 years- 445 
35 and under 40 years- 498 
40 and under 45 years- 445 
45 and under 50 years. 397 
50 and under 55 years_ 329 
55 and under 60 years- 193 
60 and under 65 years_ 133 
65 and under 70 years_ 73 
70 years and over-__.-_- 34 
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Part-Time Employment 


Dara of part-time employment of males and females are given in 
able 7. Among the males, approximately two-thirds of those em- 
loved less than full time were employed one-half or more of normal 
| time, while approximately one-third were employed less than half 
ime. ‘The females employed part time showed approximately four- 
.venths employed one-half time or more, and about three-sevenths 
mployed less than half time. 


TABLE 7.—PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT, BY SEX, 1931 
































(Does not include 42 persons (30 males and 12 females) not reporting as to fraction of time employed] 
—— — { = —-" 
| Number Per cent 
Time employed | l owe 
aan . .| Both ne : Both 
| Males | Females pone Males | Females prints 
iF ie cA Sanors F naetea ial i ot eee, 
two-thirds but less than full time 353 56 409 32. 3 21.0 30. 1 
)ne-half but less than two-thirds_______- 385 97 482 35. 3 36. 5 35. 5 
ne-third but less than one-half___--_- 172 51 223 15. 8 19. 2 16. 5 
le Rae Ape AE tel eT A 181 62 243 16. 6 23. 3 17.9 
0 ES See ee eee ae 1, 091 | 266 1, 357 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 








Cause of Unemployment 


In Table 8 are shown data of the employment status and detailed 
ause of unemployment of all males enumerated. Each class of the 
inemployed males is shown as a percentage of all males enumerated. 
everal rather interesting similarities are found if the data in this 
able be compared with sumilar data obtained in Buffalo. For exam- 
le: Each city showed one-tenth of 1 per cent of the males enumer- 
ated to be unemployed because of temporary injury; Syracuse showed 
our-tenths of 1 per cent, and Buffalo six-tenths of 1 per cent, unem- 
loyed because of temporary sickness; Syracuse revealed seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent, and Buffalo eight-tenths of 1 per cent, unemployed 
ecause of permanent sickness; Syracuse showed seven-tenths of 1 
per cent, and Buffalo six-tenths of 1 per cent, permanently unable 
0 work because of old age; Syracuse reported 1.8 per cent, and 
Buffalo 1.9 per cent, voluntarily retired. 


‘ABLE 8.—-EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL MALES 
ENUMERATED, 1931 


[Does not include 1 male, not reporting as to cause of unemployment] 














| 
Employment status and cause | Num- Per || Employment status and cause Num- Per 
of unemployment ber cent |; of unemployment ber cent 
Employed: Unemployed—Continued. 
Se eee 3, 211 57.0 Permanently unable to work -- 94 1.7 
> == RES 1, 121 19. 9 eee ae 37 07 
Ea 1, 306 23. 1 Injury ..------------------ 19 3 
Able and willing to work... -- 1, 079 19. 1 Old age... ---------------- 37 7 
Slack work.-..-..--.----- 1, 068 18. 9 ___ Miscellaneous. - . --------- 1} @ 
Forced retirement......_. 2 (1) Unwilling to work ...+.------- 102 1.8 
Miscellaneous. .....--.--- 9 2 M peepee -- ---| 101 ay. 8 
T azy or indifferent- - - - --- 1 
eee : Miscellaneous. ......--.---|-------- Seca 
i RRS 6 1 OE hie ncisicaed uiostncamiers 5, 638 100. 0 























' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The various classes of the unemployed males are shown in T) ble ¢ 
in relation to the number of males unemployed from all causes. Ty 
proportion of unemployed males who were out of work because of 
slack work was 81.8 per cent. It is a rather interesting coincidenc 
that exactly this same proportion was found for Buffalo. Furthe; 
more, the males unemployed because of temporary sickness, tempo 
rary injury, permanent sickness, and permanent injury each repre 
sented very nearly the same proportions in the two cities. 


TABLE 9.—CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL UNEMPLOYED MALES ENU MER, 
ATED, 1931 


[Does not include 1 male not reporting as to cause of unemployment] 























| a 
Cause of unemployment — Rind | Cause of unemployment — “a ne 

Able and willing to work-.-_--.---- 1, 079 82.6 || Permanently unable to work— 

tine daicptbecenans 1, 068 81.8 1 Continued 

Forced retirement__--.._...-- 2 @ | ee oe 37 28 

Miscellaneous. -_...........-- y * ] Miscellaneous. ............._- 1} () 
Temporarily unable to work--__._- 31 2.4 Unwilling to work_....._...._____ 102 | 7.8 

EE wenehanegeecenchan 25 1.9 || Voluntary retirement________. Wl} = 77 

RS ee 6 5 Lazy or indifferent___________ 1} () 
Permanently unable to work ____- O4 7.2 Miscellaneous... ............- 

id ohudten ees anh : 7 2.8 | —- 4 

_ ES ae 19 1.5 ge ae eee 1,306 | 100.0 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Duration of Unemployment 


Data of the duration of unemployment of all unemployed persons 
who were able and willing to work are shown in Table 10. Cumv- 
lating certain of the figures for the unemployed males who were able 
and willing to work shows that about three-fourths had been out of 
work 10 weeks or more, just over one-half had been out of a job 30 
weeks or more, and almost exactly two-fifths had been out of work a 
year or more. The duration of unemployment had been, in general, 
somewhat less in Syracuse than in Buffalo. 


TABLE 10.—DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL UNEMPLOYED PERSONS ABLE 
AND WILLING TO WORK, BY SEX, 1931 


[Does not include 28 persons (17 males and 11 females) not reporting as to duration of unemployment] 



































Number Per cent 

Duration of unemployment 4a 

Both Both 

Males | Females sexes Males | Females poten 
et DI ....«.. cncicmadnsiercthiiesuiebaatin 32 5 37 3.0 1.8 | 2.8 
2 and under 4 weeks____._.._.......-.....- 57 12 69 5.4 4.3 | 5.1 
4 ama wader I) weeks...................... 162 61 223 15. 2 a7 16.6 
10 and under 20 weeks___........_...______ 123 44 167 1L6 15. 6 | 12. 4 
20 and under 30 weeks__...--.............. 136 48 184 12.8 17. 1 13.4 
30 and under 40 weeks____........._.______ 61 17 78 5.7 6.0 5.8 
40 and under 52 weeks___.........._......- 56 10 66 5.3 3. 6 4.9 
Cg eS ee 435 84 519 41.0 29. 9 38. / 
Duin thialouweiindetctane ace 1, 062 281 1, 343 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
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Industry Groups and Employment Status 


TaBLE 11 shows by industry groups the employment status of 
males who were able and willing to work. The industry classification 
ysed in Syracuse was identical with that used in the Buffalo study 
yith the exception that, because of the importance of chemical 
manufacturing in Syracuse, a separate classification was made for 
this group, and excepting also that, because no airplane manufac- 
(uring Was carried on in Syracuse, no data are shown for that group. 
(Considering first the two major industry groups “trade and trans- 
portation” and ‘‘manufacturing and mechanical pursuits,” it ap- 
pears that in trade and transportation, 73.5 per cent of the males 
vere employed full time, 13.8 per cent were employed part time, and 
\2.7 per cent were unable to find work; in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits 41.3 per cent of the males were employed full time, 30.4 
per cent were employed part time, and 28.3 per cent were unable to 
find jobs. Of the specific industry groups employing large numbers 
of males, the greatest proportion of males unemployed was found 
among the wage earners in the building trades, of whom 51.9 per cent 
were reported as unemployed. Building trades, contractors, showed 
42.3 per cent unemployed; those employed in the manufacturing and 
servicing of automobiles, parts, and tires, showed 35.6 per cent out of 
work; of those engaged in the manufacture of iron, steel, and their 
products, 22.2 per cent were unemployed; in the domestic and personal 
service group, 18.9 percent wereoutof work. ‘The groups showing the 
least unemployment were: Professional service; bank and brokerage; 
insurance and real estate; Government employees; the railway, 
express, gas, and electric light group; paper, printing, and publishing; 
and the self-employed (other than building contractors). 

Considering further the industry groups employing large numbers 
of males, it was found that full-time employment was greatest among 
the professional service group, insurance and real estate, bank and 
brokerage, the self-employed (other than building contractors), retail 
and wholesale trade, and those engaged in the manufacture of food 
and kindred products. Full-time employment was least among the 
wage earners and contractors in the building trades; in the manu- 
facture of iron, steel, and their products; and in the manufacturing 
and servicing of automobiles, parts, and tires. Part-time employ- 
ment was greatest in the manufacture of iron, steel, and their prod- 
ucts; Government service; among contractors in the building trades; 
and in the railway, express, gas, and electric light groups. Part- 
time employment was least in insurance and real estate, in the pro- 
fessional service group, in the bank and brokerage group, among the 
self-employed (other than building contractors), and in retail and 
wholesale trade. 

No table is included in this article dealing with the employment 
status of females able and willing to work, by industry groups. How- 
ever, of the groups including large numbers of females, professional 
service showed 79.7 per cent employed full time, 10.8 per cent em- 
ployed part time, and 9.5 per cent unable to find work; domestic and 
personal service showed 57.8 per cent employed full time, 20.7 per 
cent employed part time, aa 21.5 per cent unable to find work; 
retail and wholesale trade showed 73.4 per cent employed full time, 
10.0 per cent employed part time, and 16.6 per cent unemployed. 
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TABLE 11.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF MALES ABLE AND WILLING TO Wo! 
INDUSTRY GROUP, 1931 















































Number Per cent 
Industry group Em- | Em- wl _- Un 
ployed) ployed| Unem- Total a | Toa. em- |, 
full | part |ployed ee | Ploy-| Pe 
i . full | part 
time | time | time | time! © 
oo ee EEE eS EE ee Ps 266 | 10 11 | 287 | 92.7 3.5] 3 K) ( 
Clerical, not otherwise specified _............___- 3 | 2 1 6} © (1) ( 
Domestic and personal service._......._________ 204 37 56 297 | 68.7] 12.4] 18.9} 1 
Government employees (other than teachers) _ _- 270 158 52 480 | 56.3 | 32.9] 10.8 | in 
Trade and transportation____..___- 1, 134 213 196 | 1,543 | 73.5] 13.8] 12.; ‘ 
Retail and wholesale trade__- 545 60 104 7 76.9] 84) 14.7] 16 
Telephone and telegraph-_-__-_______.________- 42 5 6 53 |} 79.3] 9.4] 11 0 
Railway, express, gas, electriclight_._._._.____| 300 128 52| 480] 62.5 | 26.7] 10 (0 
Water transportation_..................____- ig FESR ie 1 | 2) (4) (1) (1) | 
EE OP a 56 4 3 | 63 | 88.9) 63) 4.8) 1M 9 
Insurance and real estate__.....__._._-___- : 126 3 12; 141/89.4] 2.1) 8.5 0 
FST sS es Shah ere es COOP Teer 64 13 18} 95 | 67.4] 13.7] 18.9! 1mo 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits__........| 881 650 604 | 2,135 | 41.3 | 30.4) 28.3 | 1m) 
Building trades, contractors..................| 50 44 69 163 | 30.7 | 27.0} 42.3 
Building trades, wage earners____...._.______ 82 56 149 287 | 28.6 | 19.5 | 51.9 | 10 
Clay, glass, and stone products______________- 33 | 23 9 | 65 | 50.8 | 35.4] 13.8 
Food and kindred products___.- ena ee 119 | 20 18; 157 | 75.8} 12.7 | 51 10 
Iron, steel, and their products__.._.._.._____- 199 247 127 573 | 34.7 | 43.1 | 22.2) 19 
Metal products, other than iron and steel___- 10 15 12 37} (4) (4) ( 
Paper, printing, and publishing___...___.___- 90 | 25 14 129 | 69.8 | 19.4 | 10.8 | 106.9 
Wearing apparel and textiles_______________. 28 | 35 29 92 | 30.4] 38.1 | 31.5! 108.9 
Automobiles, parts, and tires__..__._....____- 113 70 101 284 | 39.8 | 24.6 | 35.6 | 100.9 
Lumber and furniture__................---- 19 | 23 25 67 | 28.4 | 34.3 | 37.3 | 100; 
Chemicals_____--- wh fe SSE AcE Se Pe PE ES ee: : 66 | 46 17 129 | 51.2 | 35.6] 13.2) 10 
SE a fen ae 72 | 46 34 152 | 47.4 | 30.3 | 22.3 
Labor, not otherwise specified__..._......_______. 3 | 11 25 39 | (4) (1) | 
MS SaaS oT a eee ee Se 434 35 60 529 | 82.1] 6.6) 11.3 ( 
EE ER LR 4 | 3 22 29 | (!) (1) | (3) 
See TE ckes hse sddianbsbignepcocetidpacttn 12 | 2 52 66 | 18.2] 3.0] 78.8) 10 








‘Gems, Ge Eee: .... 5) 1, 121 | 1,079 | 5,411 | 80. 4 | 20.7 | 19.9 | 100.0 








1 Percentages not computed because of small numbers involved. 
Conclusion 


Tue study of unemployment in Syracuse is projected as the first o! 
a series of such analyses to be made in that city in the autumn of eac 
year. The Buffalo study of 1931 represents the third of such a series, 
which it is hoped will be continued. With the continuation of these 
studies, valuable results may be forthcoming as to the severity of 
unemployment with reference to ‘“‘normal” times. In the case of 
these two studies, strictly comparable methods have been used. The 
result is a degree of comparability usually lacking in unemployment 
studies. Extending this same procedure, or an adaptation of it, to 
other cities should yield a body of data of great social value. 
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Methods of Rochester (N. Y.) Public Employment Center 


Chie Rochester Public Employment Center is fundamentally « 
laboratory for working out a particular technique for public 
employment service, the director of the technical division of that 
center reports in an article in the February, 1932, issue of The Per- 
sonnel Journal. The experiments of this exchange range from varie- 
tions in filing forms ey the arrangement of furniture in the rooms 
where applicants are interviewed to complex vocational guidance and 
adult traiming. 
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Interviewing and counseling.—Applicants are now registered at the 
center from all types of occupations—from common laborer to 
college president. The interviewing of so many different kinds of 
job se ekers is, of course, a difficult task. Occupations are classified 
into eroups. To these differe nt groups special interviewers are as- 
signed, who are fitted by experienc e to understand the requirements 
of the oce upations included in particular classifications. Each of the 
occupational divisions has a director and the whole system is under 
the control of a central manager. 

When an unemployed applicant first comes to register he is received 
f bya woman w ho endeavors to put him at his ease and who takes down 
hisname and address on registration blank. Interviews take place 
in private rooms with dignified and comfortable furnishings. The 
interviewers are all trained for this psychological side of their task 
and are supposedly experts in the techniques of interviewing. Much 
thought is being given to the matter of opening interviews so that an 
understanding is established before the interviewer begins to compile 
data concerning the applicant. According to the article under re- 
view, a great deal of experimenting will be necessary before the center 
can suggest the most desirable procedures for interviewing. Up to 
the present, the best results seem to have been secured from cross- 
examining the applicant and at the same time encouraging him to do 
a considerable amount of talking on his own initiative. The purpose 
of the interviews is also to set up a permanent and friendly relation- 
ship with the applicant. 

We have recognized that, if more objective sources of information are available, 
the interview shculd be used mainly as a means to obtain subjective data. It is 
not always possible under the press of business to make careful check-ups on all 
factual data received in the interviews. We do, however, give special attention 
in interviewing to learn the ambitions and goals of the workers, their interests, 
likes and dislikes, attitudes, loyalties and personality intangibles. Our aim has 
been not to standardize the interview but to organize it. During every inter- 
view the applicant is observed closely for objective evidence of personality traits. 


A special study is being undertaken to ascertain just what person- 
ality traits may be objectively disclosed by means of the interview 
and how such traits may be appraised. Each interviewer pays special 
attention to finding out the work experience of the applicant and how 
much he knows about the job he wishes to secure. 

The brief experience at the center indicates an amazing need of 
vocational guidanceforadults. There are very few interviews which do 
not include some form of vocational counsel. The interviewer never 
iries to select an occupation for the applicant but places that burden 
upon the unemployed person after showing him the factors in his back- 
ground or experience which may block success in some occupations 
while they may prove adv antageous in other types of work. 

The length of the interview ranges from 15 minutes to an hour or 
more. While the registration blanks used are not the same for all 
groups of occupations, each form calls for more detailed data than do 
the forms used in most employment offices. Fundamental facts are 
noted down concerning vital statistics, social and economic back- 
grounds, educational history, job experience, and records of place- 
ment. Spac e is also prov ided on the form for personality items and 
for evidences of attitudes, interests, and ambitions. The forms are 
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arranged so as to facilitate the transfer of the data to Hollerith 
tabulation cards. 

Tests —The use of tests by the center depends on the seeming 
requirements of the applicant. When it is clear that there is serioys 
maladjustment, a number of tests may be given as an aid. to yoca- 
tional counseling. Among the center’s tests are those for genery| 
intelligence, mechanical ability, social intelligence, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, trade knowledge, and interests. The center considers, howeyer. 
that up to the present it has not sufficient data ‘‘on any battery of tests 
to make assumptions on their prognostic and diagnostic values.” 
It is now making experiments with trade tests and tests for mechan- 
ical aptitudes. Tests for manual dexterity and motor coordination 
have already proved useful in selecting girls for assembly work, 
This progressive employment exchange hopes in time to be able to 
predict, with some certainty, possible success or failure in various 
occupations through a knowledge of the relationship of personal 
history items, interests, and test scores to actual success on the job. 

Job analysis.—From the very beginning the center has given atten- 
tion to securing accurate job specifications and to applying them to 
selection methods and has endeavored through a study of the opera- 
tions of jobs in the imdustrial and commercial establishments in 
Rochester to classify and group such jobs so that they may be better 
understood for counseling, placement, and retraining procedures. 

In the light of the center’s experience, much of the job analysis 
work in the past is thought to have been too hairsplitting to be 
useful in public employment offices. While information of this 
character is acknowledged to be necessary, the center has found 
that these very detailed analyses of any job can not be used eflect- 
ively until such job has been related to others. Some of the more 
important Rochester establishments have highly developed methiods 
for training new workers. For the jobs on which many recruits are 
used, the center usually receives only general specifications, the 
training for the job being completed by the industry’s own training 
department. An attempt is being made by the exchange to classify 
the jobs with which it deals into groups which may be compared as 
to physical, mental, and emotional requirements. It is trying to 
find out whether jobs of different titles can be broadly classified 
according to common elements, operations, movements, skills, and 
intelligence levels. If jobs can be so grouped the center believes it 
will be of great assistance in the transfer of workers from job to })) 
and to stabilize the flow of labor from one seasonal occupation to 
another. These job analyses and groupings are to be submitted to 
the industries themselves for criticism and constructive suggestions. 

Field trips—In the mornings the interviewers are engaged 10 
visiting employers to discuss employment problems and to become 
familiar with employers’ requirements. Studies are made of tlie 
different operations and the character of the work done. The engi- 
neering service of the center has already been requested to make 
preliminary surveys of problems of production, the purpose of such 
surveys being to determine the practicability of changing or adding 
to personnel. Follow-up data on workers who have been placed by 
the center are collected on field trips, recorded, and studied by the 
staff, 
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Training and retraining.— Surveys to disclose the trends in occupa- 
‘ional shifts have generally been made from data gathered in the 
past which do not apply to existing or future needs. Technological 
changes, the director of the technical division contends, are effected 
because certain operations have been found to be very expensive. 
Such changes in industry may, therefore, be expected at high-cost 
points. ‘The center is contemplating gathering data from the diversi- 
fied industries in Rochester and studying operations which form the 
high points of cost. Turnover, mechanization, changes of method, 
and product can also be studied as information is sec sured. Analyses 
Sof orders of raw material in major industries are also in contempla- 
tion. On their field trips the center’s experts also get the opinions 
of employers on the future of various occupations. “Until fairly 
definite information is obtained as to what occupations are now 
undergoing marked changes, and until some means is found to 
predict trends in occupation: al shifts, the immediate problems of 
retraining will be obscure.” It is recognized by the exchange that 
‘t is essential to base economical retraining on the ov erlapping of 
skills from job to job and on the common denominator existing 
between them. 

The Rochester public school authorities and the employment center 
are cooperating in the arrangement of a tentative training and retrain- 
ing program for adult unemployed persons. An effort is being made 
to regulate the program so that definite research information will be 
secured. When, through the center’sinterviews and counseling activi- 
ties, the need for retr aining is disclosed applicants are referred to the 
school authorities for individual training. After a study of the bac k- 
cround and aptitudes of the candidate for a job, a training program is 
} suggested for him and he is sent to the proper instructors. An appli- 
cant may start his course at any time and give it up whenever he 
wishes. The purpose is to establish a highly individualized curricu- 
lum—to get away from traditional trade-school methods in order that 
the person being retrained may progress as rapidly as possible. 

Equipment and teaching staff for direct tryout experience and work projects 
on almost every type of tool and machine in machine shop, foundry, or office and 
the several trades are available. Projects on the following fields of work are now 
open to unemployed adults in Rochester: Sheet-metal work, brick and stone 
masonry, machine shop, tailoring, sewing and dressmaking, drafting, blue-print 
work, salesmanship, cookery, electric shop, foundry practice, commercial art, 
shorthand, courses on all office machines, and a general orientation course in 


occupational information. ‘To these must be added the regular school subjects, 
mathematics, science, English, ete. 


Statistics on employment conditions.—The center is serving more and 
more as a clearing house for statistical information concerning employ- 
ment conditions. It plans to establish indexes based on wages paid 
and hours of work per week, using possibly the idea of the kilo-man- 
hour. Consideration is also being given to the making of a physical 
count of all applicants for jobs in all the Rochester industrial and com- 
mercial employment offices at certain hours of the week. 
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Study of Applicants for Jobs at Rochester Public Employment 
Center 


O FIND out what types of persons were unemployed in Rocheste; 

between June and October 1, 1931, the Rochester Public Employ. 
ment Center made a study of the data taken from the records of i iter. 
views with its applicants during that period. The following are the 
results of an analysis of 7,600 unemployed, representing about 38 per 
cent of the total estimated number of unemployed i in the city, as re- 
—- an article in the February, 1932, issue of The Personne! 
Journal. 


Men: 
ee a ee a eS ee 
Unskilled labor 
Semiskilled workers (routine machine operators) 

Building trades workers- 

Skilled workers and trades_ 
Technicians, engineers, architects, etc. 
Commerci: ul and professional workers 


Total 


Women: 
Casual or day dorhestic workers__- 
Service or permanent domestic workers _. 
Permanent institutional workers, hotels, laundrie S, , hospit: ls. 
Industrial workers, factory women. __- el See ee pore 
Commercial and professional ES PS aE ep ee eee 


Total 


The percentages of different nationalities among the unemployed 
group under review were as follows: Americans, 62.3; Italians, 7.4: 
Germans, 7.3; English, 4.3; Polish, 3.8; Canadians, 2.6; French, 0.8: 
Russians, 0:5: all othe rs, 11.0. 

It will be noted from the statement given below that over {0 per 
cent of the unemployed were under 50 years of age: 

Per cent 


Sn MO Es, Li oc ne an iain telecine nt te kngiiiarmnttitiol mete . 148 
ial a A ar Si AG yh AED. . 34: 
ye REPRE TEAC ne, 97 belie Seo) Apa a are ee he 23. € 
Re is i hs hills Cline mete den ac ice a ilie A  ka id Sh 17. § 
51 to 60 years_-_-_-_--.. wae 

| lle, Se at : plate! 


The following percentages are Leal on the mia) status of the 
unemployed applicants at the center for the period covered: 


Per cent 


Separated _- 
Divorced _- 


Of the unemployed woman Gerke al workiits 78 per cent, and of the 
unemployed factory girls 64 per cent, were found to be single. Of 
the unemployed skilled men 71 per cent, and of the semiskilled !nen 
67 per cent, were married. 
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The average number of dependents for the various groups is shown 
' in the accompanying statement. 
Number of 


Men: dependents 


DN. id sn seg dei rilaiencin lactones Sam es ee 
Skilled _____ 
Common labor ___- - 
Technical es 
Clerical and professional _ _ _. 
Women: 
Permanent domestic workers _ _ - 
Domestic day workers - - - ~~ - - - 
Institutional ; 
Industrial and factory _ __- 
Clerical 
Average for entire group, men and women_- 
_ A study of the living arrangements of the unemployed disclosed 
- that 65.5 per cent either owned their own homes or lived with parents 
in their own homes, 4 per cent lived in apartment houses, and 30.5 
® per cent in boarding houses. 
_ Approximately 93 per cent of the unemployed had lived in Rochester 
‘for over a year and more than 75 per cent had been in that city for 
-over 5 years. 
' The unemployed who were entirely inexperienced or who had only 
held one job constituted 27.6 per cent; those who had held two jobs 
only, 23.1 per cent; and those who had had 3 or more jobs, 49.3 per 
B cent. 
- It seems obvious from the following tabulation on the length of 
time the unemployed spent on the last job that the bulk of unemploy- 
_ ment is found among those who shift from job to job: 


Time on last job: Per cent 
Less than 6 months_ - 
Less than 1 year_- 


2 to 5 years__- ada 
Over 5 years-..-.---- 
From the figures given | 
the unemployed group it will be noted that more than half of these 
jobless people had not gone beyond the eighth grade. 


bee 
4 
2 
Bi. 
4 
5 


Less than eighth grade 
Eighth grade only 


High school graduates____________- 

College attendance_._..._..._._------ 
College graduates _-___._...-.------ 
Business school and high school 

Trade school and high school 
Correspondence courses and school ---_------ 


Re RST DO OO NT 


a os 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
» 4 ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
' Febuary, 1930, to the latest available date. 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES ! 


Australia Austria Belgium 


Trade-unionists 
unemployed 


Compul- 
sory in- 
surance, 
number 
unem- 
ployed 
in re- 
ceipt of 
benefit 


Unemployment insurance societie: 


Date (end of month) 
Partially unem- 
ployed 


Wholly unem- 
Per ployed 


Numbe 
umber] cent 





ee 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
| 








1930 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December. 


1931 
January_- 
February (4) 
March __-- : | 113, 614 
April (2) 
May (*) os 
June | 118, 424 | ‘ 
July _- (2) 
August (2) 
September 120, 694 
October : 
November 
December. 
1932 
January. 
February - - 


284, 543 
239, 094 
192, 477 
162, 678 
150, O75 12,2 
153, 188 15, 302 | 
156, 145 | 17, 747 
163, 894 23, 693 
192, 778 27, 322 
237, 745 | 


38, 973 
294,845 | 63, 585 


16, O85 
14, 030 
13, 715 
12, 119 


296 


222 
469 | 
O65 | 
, 761 
, ao6 
, 580 | 
, 649 | 
623 
, 804 | 
76, 043 
167 











9 
« 





734 
906 
972 
139 | 
755 
616 
747 
669 | 
433 
773 
799 


941 


331, 239 
334, 041 
304, O84 
246, 845 
208, 852 


77, 181 
81, 750 
70,37 | 


21, 

125, 

110, 
“.¢ 97, 
101, 
116, 
120, 
119, 
122, 
134, 
159, 


70, 377 
56, 250 
191, 150 62, 642 8. { 
194, 364 64, 644 | 9. 

196, 321 70, 89: 9. § 
202, 130 10. : 
228, 101 11. 3 
273, 658 | oe 
329, 627 ik 


358, 114 153, 920 179, 560 


361, 948 |... -- 


20. 











Danzig 


Date (end of month) 


Czechoslovakia 





Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
on live 
register 


| 
| 
| 





Trade-union insur- 
ance funds—un- 
employed in re- 
ceipt of benefit 





Number 


Per cent 





1930 
Re | 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July. 

August - aie 
September-__- 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August f eres | 
penesminer..........-2384% 
October 

November.__. 

December 


PE. acces cnun 
February 


See footnotes at end of ta 


86, 156 
8&, 005 
79, 721 
77, 069 
73, 464 
77, 309 
88, 005 
104, 





, 230 
520 

228, 383 
253, 518 
336, 874 
480, 775 





3 625, 995 


| 


| 


| 


| 


40, 550 | 
45, 567 
42, 664 
41, 098 
37, 853 
46, 800 | 
52, 694 
57, 542 

213 


61, 
65, 904 | 
476 


i o) 





noni Os! 


93, 


104, 580 
117, 450 | 
119, 350 
107, 238 
93, 941 
82, 534 
82, 759 
86, 261 
84, 660 
88, 600 
3 105, 846 
3 146, 325 











ble. 


| (Free 
| City of) 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
registered 


21, 153 
20, 376 
18, 371 
16, 232 
14, 975 
15, 330 
15, 687 
16, 073 
17, 307 
20, 272 
24, 429 


27, 081 
28, 192 
27, 070 
24, 186 
20, 686 | 
19, 855 
20, 420 
21, 509 
22, 922 
24, 932 | 
28, 966 
32, 956 








$4, 912 
36, 258 | 


Denmark 


Trade-union unem- 
ployment funds 
unemployed 


Number 


| Per cent | 


59, 363 | 
47, 109 
33, 471 | 
27, 966 | 
24, 807 
26, 200 
26, 232 | 
27, 700 
32, 880 
44, 200 
71, 100 


70, 961 
73, 427 
67, 725 
45, 698 | 
37, 856 
34, 030 
36, 369 
35, 060 
35, 871 | 
47, 196 
66, 526 


91, 216 


105, 582 
112,346 
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Date (end of month) 


1930 


smber 


November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
\I iN 
" June 
July 
\ugust 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December ; ‘ - 
1932 
January 
February 


r Date (end of month) 


1930 

1 58 February 
575 Mareh 

9 997 April. 
(AS May 

4] \ June 

July 

’ \ugust 

1.414 September 
OR October 

5 675 November 

6, 163 December -. 


1931 

4 January........- 

" February____- 
65 Mareh. 
April 

May 

Q3 June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December _. 


January___.. 
February 























Finland France Germany 
Trade-unionists 
A ae | eno SP rs 
Number | pe parmemna Number ' 
of unem- | Soieal of unem- Number 
ployed sas ‘be t | ployed Per cent Per cent unem- 
| registered a Coons | registered | wholly un- |partiallyun- ployed 
of benefit employed | employed | in receipt 
| of benefit 
11, 545 | 1,683 | 3,365,811 | 23. 5 13.0 | 2,655, 723 
one 10, 062 | 1, 630 3, 040, 797 21.7 12. 6 | 2, 347, 102 
7, 274 | 1,023 | 2,786, 912 20. 3 12.1 | 2,081, 068 
4, 666 859 | 2,634, 718 19. 5 12.0 | 1, 889, 240 
3, 553 | 1,019 | 2,640, 681 19. 6 12.6 | 1,834, 662 
4, 026 | 856 | 2, 765, 258 20. 5 13.9 1, 900, 961 
5, 288 | 964 | 2,883, 000 21.7 14.8 1, 947, 811 
7, 157 988 | 3,004, 000 22. 5 15. 1 1, 965, 348 
10, 279 1,663 | 3, 252,.000 23. 6 15.4 | 2,071,730 
10, 740 4, 893 3, 683, 000 26. 0 16. 1 2, 353, 980 
ae 9, 336 11, 952 4, 384, 000 31.7 16.9 2, 822, 598 
11, 706 28,536 | 4, 887, 000 34.2 | 19.2 3, 364, 770 
11, 557 40,766 | 4,972, 000 34. 5 19. 5 3, 496, 979 
11, 491 50,815 | 4, 756, 000 33. 6 | 18.9 3, 240, 523 
12, 663 49,958 | 4,358, 000 31. 2 | 18.0 2, 789, 627 
7, 342 41,339 | 4,053, 000 29.9 | 17.4 2, 507, 732 
6, 320 36, 237 3, 954, 000 29. 7 17.7 2, 353, 657 
6, 790 35, 916 3, 976, 000 31.0 19. 1 2, 231, 513 
9, 160 37, 673 4, 215, 000 33. 6 21.4 2, 376, 589 
‘eine 12, 176 38, 524 4, 355, 000 35. 1 22. 2 2, 483, 364 
14, 824 51, 654 4, 623, 480 36. 6 22. 0 2, 534, 952 
18, 095 92, 157 5, 059, 773 38. 9 21.8 2, 771, 985 
17, 223 147,009 | 5, 668, 187 42. 2 22.3 3, 147, 867 
20, 944 241,487 | 6,041, 000 43.6 22.6 | 6,041,910 








6, 128, 000 |_.-- 





Great Britain : 


Compulsory insurance 


nd Northern Ire! 


nd 





Great 
Britain 





| of persons 





x Ris ig | sis Yr 
Wholly unem- Temporary stop- | — a 
pans ages 
ployed | pages ployment 
= pe exchanges 
Number | Percent! Number Per cent 


1, 211, 262 10.0 
1, 284, 231 10. 6 
1, 309, 014 10.8 
1, 339, 595 je 
1, 341, 818 11.1 | 
1, 405, 981 11.6 
1, 500, 9°0 12. 4 
1, 579, 708 13.1 | 
1, 725, 731 13.9 | 
1, 836, 280 14.8 | 
1, 853, 575 14.9 
2, 044, 209 16. 5 | 
2, 073, 578 16.7 | 
2, 052, 826 16.5 | 
2, 027, 896 16.3 | 
2, 019, 533 16.3 | 
2,037,480 | 16.4 | 
2, 073,892 | 16.7 | 
2, 142, 821 | 17.3 | 
2,217,080 | 17.9} 
2, 305,388 | 18.1 | 
2,294,902 | 18.0} 
2, 262,700 | 17.7 
2, 354, 044 18. 4 | 
2,317,784 | 18.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 


491, 319 3. 





| Number | 


Hungary 


Trade-unionists un- 
employed 


Social- Demo- 
cratic 


Chris- 
tian 
(Buda- | 
pest) | Number | Percent 





| 











371, 840 3.1 | 1,539,265 | 1,120} 21,309 14.8 
409, 785 3.4 | 1, 677, 473 | 983 | 21,016 14.6 
451, 506 3.8 | 1,698, 386 | 906 | 20, 139 13. 7 
516, 303 | 4.2 | 1,770, 051 | 875 | 19,875 13. 6 
569, 931 | 4.7 | 1,890, 575 829 | 18, 960 13.0 
664, 107 | 5.5 | 2, O11, 467 920 | 19, OR1 13.3 
618, 658 5.1 | 2,039, 702 847 | 21,013 14.5 
608, 662 | 5.0 | 1,114, 955 874 | 22, 252 16.0 
593, 223 4.8 2, 200, 413 999 | 22, 914 16.7 
532, 518 4.3 | 2, 274, 338 975 | 23,333 17.0 
646, 205 5.3 | 2, 392, 738 935 | 24, 648 17.9 
| 
618, 633 5.0 | 2,613, 749 | 953 | 26, 191 19.1 
623, 844 5.0 | 2,627, 589 965 27, O89 19.8 
612, 821 | 5.0 | 2, 581, 030 | 996 27, 092 (2) 
564, 884 | 4.6 | 2,531,674 | 1,042] 27,129 (2) 
558, 383 | 4.5 | 2, 596, 431 | 843 | 26, 131 (2) 
669, 315 | 5.4 | 2, 629, 215 | 751 | 23, 660 (2) 
732, 583 5.9 | 2, 662, 765 876 | 26,329 (2) 
670, 342 5.4 | 2, 732, 434 941 28, 471 (*) 
663, 466 5.3 | 2, 879, 466 062) BTL... ee 
487, 591 3.8 | 2, 755, 559 1,020 | 28, 998 eh? 
439, 952 3. 4 | 2, 656, O88 1,169 | 29, 907 = 
408, 117 | 3.2 | 2, 569, 949 eo te. 7 
| | 
500, 746 4.0 | 2,728, 411 1,182 | 32,711 ea 
8 | 2, - aia Ate 


2, 701, 173 
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Irish Free State | Italy Latvia Netherlar 








Number | Unemploy 
unem- insurance 
ployed ties—unen 
ae rae 

Wholly | Partially ing on 
Number | Percent| unem- unem- live Number |] 


(2) aiitlhiadl | 26, 674 R, 825 

22, 623 w 2 385, 43: 28, 026 6, 494 

(2) : 24, 305 3, 683 
(2) Ae 7, 183 | 22, 825 

19, 146 | 322, 26 21, 887 

(2) , 209 

rR. (2) 8-4 375, 54! 24, 056 

September s 20, 775 | 394, 22, 734 

Gueseer........... fe 22,990} (2 46, 496 9. 081 

(Se 25, 622 2 534, 356 22, 125 

December........-- , 26, 167 5 21, 788 | 

1931 

a Se ee 28, 681 

February 26, 825 

25, 413 

23, 970 

23, 016 

21, 427 

21, 647 

21, 897 

23, 427 

: ere 26, 353 

November___ : 30, 865 

December 30, 918 


Compulsory insur-| Number of unem- 
Date (end of month) ance—unemployed ployed registered 














| 
ployed | ployed register 
ofan 
} 











, 924 
, 110 | 
545 | 
, 780 
26, 059 
24, 206 
25, 821 
30, 636 
29, 822 
32, 828 
878, 267 | 30, 967 
982, 321 | 32, 949 





oy 


ns ¢ S Sw wo we 8S we 
ue a a a ae ee ee 


Si, si sin sil sl ln ill sl il sill sil st 
2 2 








January - -- no : 1, 051, 321 
February od 1, 147, 945 








New Zealand Norway Poland 


Trade-unionists | 


Number | Number 
(10 unions) un-| unem- unem- 
employed ployed ployed 
remain- | registered 
| ing on with em- | 
: bis oe ; . af, live ployment 
| Number | Percent| Number Per cent register offices 


Trade-unionists 
Date (end of month) unemployed 














1930 
) : sf 7, 851 . 22,974 | 274,708 
cack itch iedtnibin amd 2 7, 503 8] 22, 533 289, 469 | 
[| (Eee ae ‘ , 6, 701 5.8 | 19, 829 271, 225 | 
Se ae 5, 88 . 5, 239 . 16, 376 224, 914 | 
a istndiblbibiicknsneiwtihlaniac 4, 700 8) 13,939 | 204, 982 
REDE (?) 4, 723 . 8 | 11, 997 193, 687 | 
7 ee ‘ 7, Is 3. 5, 897 3.4 | 12, 923 173, 627 | 
September : : 7,010 5. 17, 053 170, 467 
October - - --- atin cwnntnee on BPA 8, 031 ‘ 20, 363 165, 154 
9, 396 ; 24,544 | 200,912 
11, 265 . 27,157 | 299, 797 | 





11, 692 ‘ 28, 596 340, 718 
(2) | 29, 107 358, 925 
] L, 213 » 29, 095 372, 536 
4 36, 981 | 28.477] 351,679 
a nies 440, 507 |___-- “ adie 25, 206 313, 104 
Ee -----| %46, 204 Sa SSS ear 22, 736 274, 942 
say... ~s -~ocnt Satenee : os 20, 869 255, 179 
August E ~~ . _ ea 22, 431 246, 380 
September. a 451, 375 |__- = 27, 012 246, 426 
in 5) eee . 29, 340 255, 622 

: PFO 447, 535 , O7 : 32, 078 266, 027 
is ccliccnwesiade- ‘ 445, 140 : 34, 789 312, 487 
1932 
ae ee eee 4 45, 539 7 34, 636 325, 782 
SD os tain enititic aos sue < ieee section bal ‘ 3 cess 37, 796 343, 800 


‘ 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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| “ar Sweden Switzerland _—- 
| 
Unemployment funds 
| | 
. tend el manitth) Trade-unionists |- 
ata Number unemployed | Wholly unem- | Partially unem- open 
unem- we as of unem- 
ployed ployed ployed ployed 
registered - —| —___________ |__| registered 
a Io i Ie 
Number at Number pe Number -. 
} ' 
1930 | 
February ‘ 11, 949 45, 460 13. 2 9, 971 4.1 11, 445 4.7 9, 437 
March. ---- Rink as &, 882 42, 278 12. 5 7, 882 2.6 12, 642 4.2 9, 739 
Avell. ...<sasdenakehs 7, 522 38, 347 11.1 5, 203 | 12, 755 5.3 12, 052 
MAT ...cs<cckue ~ 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 5. 356 2.2 13, 129 5.4 8, 704 
[[_ ee 6, 330 28, 956 8.1 5, 368 1.7 17, 688 5.7 6, 991 
July dod ae 7, 095 27,170 7.8 4, 751 1.9 15, 112 6.2 7, 236 
eee ee : 7,099 | 28,539 8.1 5, 703 2.3 | 19,441 7.9 6, 111 
September - - - ‘ 7,527 | 34, 963 9.8 7, 792 2.5; 26,111 8.3 5, 973 
October -- -- 9,013 | 43, 927 12,2 7, 399 3.0 23, 309 9.4 6, 609 
November. - - ; 12,110 | 57,070 15.3 11, 666 4.7 25, 793 10. 5 7, 219 
December--- * 15, 245 86, 042 | 22.9] 21,400 6.6 | 33,483 10. 4 9, 989 
1931 
January 18,921 | 69,437! 19.8 20, 551 8.3 30, 977 12.5 11, 903 
February 20,139 | 66,923; 18.4 20, O81 7.9 30, 879 12, 2 14, 424 
March....2.-.-.---------| 18,292 | 72,944] 193] 18,991 5.4] 41,880] 12.4 12, 029 
P| eee eS P 18,102 | 64, 534 17.5 10, 389 4.0 27, 726 10. 6 11, 391 
May.---.- kaboee 14,886 | 49,807 13.2 9,174 3.5 26, 058 9.9 6, 929 
June. .- 15, 413 | 45, 839 12.1 12, 577 3.6 34, 266 9.7 4, 431 
July--- er 17,685 | 46, 180 12, 4 12, 200 3.3 39, 000 11.3 6, 672 
, 20,205 | 48,590 12.7 9, 754 3. 6 33, 346 12.4 7, 466 
Ne 21,741 | 54,405 13. 7 15, 188 4.0 42, 998 11.2 7, 753 
CR ks s0ce> 24,685 | 65, 469 16. 4 18,000' 4.8{ 47,200] 13.2 10, 070 
November... -..--. 28,659 | 79,484] 19.9] 25,200; 6.6} 51,900/ 14.4 10, 349 
December.........-- : 35, 045 110, 149 27.2 41,611, 10.1 61, 256 5 § eae 
1932 
January - SS, eid 38, 790 | 93, 272 | 24.5 | 44,600 | 10. 6 pore Bane 19, 665 








1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—International 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—Statis- 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland— Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique; 
Poland—Wiedemosci Statystyczne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschrift; 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of Finland Monthly 
Bulletin; France—Bulletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary—Magyar Statisztikai Szemle; Belgium— 
Revue du Travail; New Zealand—Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. S. Department of Commerce— 
Commerce Reports; and U. 8. Consular Reports. 

? Not reported. 

’ Provisional figure. 

4 New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. Includes not 
only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 

5 Strike ended. Provisional figure. 








INSURANCE, BENEFIT, AND THRIFT 
PLANS 





Unemployment-Benefit Plan of Minnesota Mining & Manufac. 
turing Co. 


N ORDER that a reserve might be set up for the payment of 
benefits to employees in time of une mployment, the unemploy- 
ment-benefit plan of the Minnesota Mining & Manufac turing (o,, 
of St. Paul, Minn., manufacturers of abrasives, was placed in oper. 
ation on January ¥ 1932. A month later that i is, in February of 
this year, approximately 540 employees were covered by the - 
visions of the plan but no benefits had been paid as no lay-offs ha 
as yet occurred. 
The working week is 42 hours for office workers, and 45 to 5)\ 
hours for other employees, but at present the company is operating 
on a 5-day basis. | 


Eligibility 


ALL employees of the company are eligible to benefit under the 
plan, provided they are participating in the group life and disability 
insurance and old-age pension plan of the company at the time of 
lay-off and that they have been employed by the company for no‘ 
less than three years and are earning wages or salary at a rate of less 
than $45 per week. 

Eligibility to benefit terminates under the plan in cases of ‘‘force 
majeure,” if an employee secures work elsewhere, is discharged or 
leaves voluntarily, if a labor dispute arises, and in a variety of related 
contingencies. 

Benefits 


Ir 1s provided that during periods of slack work, from whatever 
cause, the company will endeavor to supply at least part-time employ- 
ment, but that if this becomes impossible and employees are laid off, 
benefits will be paid to persons with three or more years of service 
with the company at the rate of 60 per cent of the first $10 of normal 
earnings plus 20 per cent of the balance of weekly earnings over $10. 
To the benefit payment so computed will be added 5 per cent of total 
benefit for every year of service beyond 3 years. For the purposes 
of this plan normal earnings are average weekly earnings for three 
months prior to lay-off. Benefits are payable for 10 weeks to em- 
ployees of 2 to 4 years’ service and for 1 additional week for eac ‘h 
additional year of service, up to 17 weeks for 10 years and over. ‘lo 
exemplify the method of ‘computing the benefit payment, it may be 
assumed that a given employee’s average weekly earnings are $25 and 
that he has been 7 years with the company. He will then receive in 
benefit $10.80, made up of $6 (60 per cent of the first $10 of average 
weekly pay) plus $3 (20 per cent of the remaining $15 of average 
weekly pay) plus $1.80 (5 per cent of the benefit payment for each ol 
the four years of service in excess of 3 and under 4 years). 
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In slack times should the company place an employee in less 
renmunerative work than he ordinarily has, the employee would be 
entitled to a sum in benefit sufficient to bring his earnings up to the 
amount he would receive out of the reserve fund if laid off. 

Benefits will be paid after three weeks of unemployment for the 
third week only and payment will continue for 10 to 17 weeks in any 
12 consecutive months, according to length of service, as previously 
explained. 

Administration 


ApMINISTRATION of the plan is placed in the hands of a special 
committee appointed by the board of directors of the company and 
subject to the general control of the board. The committee is made 
up of the factory manager, superintendent, and assistant treasurer. 
This committee may make its own rules and regulations and the board 
may authorize the committee to pass upon claims against the funds. 
If the committee is given such power, the decisions of the committee 
will stand unless the board of directors overrules them within a 
reasonable time. 

Financial Arrangements 


Tue ordinary costs of the plan will be met from a fund made up of 
employer contributions to the amount of 2 per cent of the annual 
pay roll, or any smaller amount that the company shall find sufficient 
from time to time, always keeping in mind that a reserve sufficient to 
pay benefits for a 5-year period shall be held in the fund. In emer- 
gencies it is provided that the company and employees shall con- 
tribute equal amounts. These emergency contributions are to be 
made according to a graduated scale, increasing from an annual con- 
tribution of 0:8 per cent for workers with incomes of $800 to 2.5 per 
cent for employees earning $2,500, and 10 per cent for employees 
earning $10,000. The sumsso raised will be matched by the company 
and placed in the reserve fund. However, it’is not anticipated thav 
emergency contributions will be required except in most unusual 
circumstances. 

In connection with the subject of financing it may be steted that 
the company does not acknowledge that any employee has any 
vested interest in the unemployment benefit or any right to demand 
or sue the company to enforce any rights under the terms of the plan. 
It is provided, however, that should the plan be discontinued, any 
amounts held in the reserve fund would be distributed according to 
source of origin, the company taking its share and those officers and 
employees who shall be deemed to have contributed receiving their 
pro rata share of the sums on hand. For this purpose the officers 
and employees who last contributed would be deemed to have con- 
tributed, as it would be assumed that earlier contributions had been 
disbursed in benefit payments. 

Should such a dissolution take place it is provided that a majority 
of the employees may designate a person, committee, or trust com- 
pany to distribute their share of the balance, and in that case the 
company’s obligation ceases. If the employee share of the balance 
is small and the number interested large, or if for some other reason 
the problem of distribution becomes difficult, the employees may 
direct the company to divert the fund to some charitable use or for 
aged of the employees, and in that case the action taken shall be 
nding. 
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Insurance and Savings Plan of the Forum Magazine 


WENTY-SEVEN of the twenty-nine employees of the Forum 

Publishing Co. of New_York City, are participating in a say. 
ings reserve fund established in January, 1932, to provide assistance 
in times of illness and unemployment. Accor ding to recent advice 
from an official of the magazine staff, participation in the savings 
reserve fund is open to all employees who subscribe to a group accident 
and sickness benefit policy issued by one of the commercial insurance 
companies. ‘To this insurance system employers contribute a share 
and employees pay according to salary. Benefits range from $10 to 
$25 a week for 13 weeks. 

Any employee who wishes to obtain protection beyond that fur- 
nished under the group accident and sickness benefit plan may do so by 
contributing a sum equal to 2 per cent of salary. This amount js 
matched by the company and thus at the end of a year the individual 
subscribing has built up a reserve equal to 2 weeks’ ‘salary. The fund 
so raised is administered by a committee of employees and deposited 
in local savings banks. Any participant who wishes to borrow from 
the reserve is free to do so up to 50 per cent of the amount credited 
to him if he draws prior to January 1, 1934, and up to the total amount 
credited to his account if he borrows after January 1, 1934. Regard- 
less of the amount borrowed, the interest rate is placed at 6 per cent. 
It is further stipulated that_any person who voluntarily withdraws 
from employment with the Forum prior to December 31, 1933, shall 
receive his own deposits in full plus interest. If he is dischar ged for 
any reason other than misconduct or resigns voluntarily after Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, he receives in addition to his own deposits and interest 
the amount credited to his account by the employer plus interest. 

Quite apart from the savings reserve fund and group accident and 
sickness benefit policy, the Forum has agreed to pay all employees 
who may be dismissed'through no fault of their own in the course of 
the present depression 25 per cent of their present salary, or a minimui 
of $10 a week, for six months. Persons receiving this payment may 
be required to work one and one-half days a week “during the 6-month 
period, for which payment is made. They will waive right to the 
payment upon acceptance of other employment. 

It is stated that the Forum plan, as originally offered, provided for 
group life insurance but little interest was ‘evinced in this phase of the 
plan and it was therefore abandoned. This was true in spite of the 
fact that the company proposed to pay a considerable part of the 
premium payment, making the cost to employees lower than would 
otherwise have been possible. 


Sa ctchetk oe 


Employee Savings and Investment Plans 


F  eteeted of savings and investment plans for employees of in- 
dustrial establishments has recently been made by the industrial 


relations section of Princeton University.' The beneficial effects o! 
such plans have been evident in the present period of depression when 
the possession of savings which have been acquired through the en- 





BS gag University. [Department of Economics and Social Institutions]. Industrial Relat: 
Section. Te wet A plans for employee savings and investment. Preliminary draft, mimeograp vhed. 
Princeton, N 
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couragement of the employing companies has furnished a degree of 
security to employees temporarily laid off or put on part time. It is 
believed that the realization of the extent to which such savings have 
aided employees suffering from the depression will stimulate renewed 
interest in the establishment of such plans when employment condi- 
tions improve. Although industrial planning and the regularization 
of production and employment offer the best assurance against 
unemployment, in many industries it 1s impossible so to stabilize 


| production as to be able to guarantee employment or to provide unem- 


ployment benefits. Company savings plans, either with or without 


' employer contributions, therefore, are said to provide flexible, effective 


machinery for helping employees to protect themselves against eco- 
nomic hardships and thus in a measure offset the lack of stable employ- 


’ ment conditions. 


In the report under review a limited number of plans are analyzed 


with a view to showing the kinds of plans which have operated. suc- 
’ cessfully. The different types of plans discussed cover those main- 


tained in cooperation with banks, those in which the employer takes 
care of the investment, and long-term savings funds which are 
supplemented by contributions by the employer. 

The financial results of the operation of several of these funds are 
impressive. ‘Thus, the credit unions of the New England Telephone 
Co. handled during 11 months in 1931 over $1,500,000 of their mem- 
bers’ savings. Shares held by members of the savings, building, and 
loan association of the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Co. 
represented an investment value at the end of August, 1930, of 
$7,202,000. The Ford investment plan has had in some years as 
many as one-third of the total number of employees as investors, with 
savings which have amounted to as much as $25,000,000. Thesavings 
and investment-fund plan of the General Motors Corporation has been 
in existence more than 12 years. During that time seven groups of 
employees have completed their 5-year savings periods and in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, were reported to have received $65,955,547 from the 
funds. In many smaller companies the sums saved have reached 
substantial amounts. 

In general, the companies have been largely responsible for the 
development of the thrift plans, although employees have often co- 
operated from the beginning and shared in the operation of the plans. 
The support of the plans by the companies has ranged from written 
and verbal indorsements to regular company contributions to the 
savings fund. ‘The interest of the employees in the funds has been 
maintained through carrying out carefully planned campaigns at 
regular intervals, the payment of additional interest to employees 
who continue their savings over a specified time, and pay-roll deduc- 
tions to encourage regularity of payments. 

_ Credit for the growth of industrial thrift plans in the past decade 
is due, also, to the efforts of the employees themselves, since saving is 
not easy when the margin above necessities is small. A study by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, which shows that the cost of 
living which would maintain a fair American standard of living for a 
family of four varied from $27.73 per week in the city showing the 
lowest costs to $31.30 in New York City, is cited to show the diffi- 
culty encountered in building up reserves by the large number of 
factory workers who receive less than these amounts even during 
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periods of full-time employment. Installment buying has developed 
rapidly and has made it easy for the American workingman to spend 
beyond his means. In spite of the difficulties in the way of saying 
however, the number of thrift plans has grown steadily although 
attitudes toward saving have changed. Saving for the sake of saving 
is no longer advocated, ~ but, inste ad, saving Ww ith a view to tem ab lo 
to purchase the things « one really wants and needs instead of ‘spending 
on things that really do not matter. The newer attitude, it is said. 
recognizes “the value in the system of small payments spread oy cr » 
period of time, but applies it to installments paid before the purchase 
is received rather than after it is worn out.’ 

The experience with thrift plans especially during the depression 
period has shown that there is danger of encouraging employees to 
undertake too much or to make investments in which there is too 
large an element of risk. This is especially true in cases where, as 
in building and loan associations, serious loss may result from a pro- 
longed interruption to installment payments. The risk of marked 
declines in market values of stock, emphasized by the stock market 
crash of 1929, has resulted in attempts on the part of employers to 
change their stock-purchase plans so as to eliminate some of the greater 
risks. Employees whose financial situation and prospects make it 
unwise to take risks should be encouraged to invest only in plans in 
which safety is assured, even though the return is lower. 


Savings Plans in Cooperation with Banks 


Tue most easily operated and most popular type of savings plan 
is operated in connection with local savings banks. In this type of 
plan participation by employees is made easy through the deduction 
of the amount the employee wishes to save from his weekly wages and 
the deposit of this sum to his account in thesavings bank. In promot- 
ing the accumulation of savings among employees it is essential to 
arouse and sustain their interest and to do this requires a definite 
plan on the part of the company. The success of the savings plan 
also demands that deposits in the fund shall be made with as great 
regularity as possible. 

‘In general, savings plans conducted in cooperation with banks have 
the very definite advantage of putting a minimum of responsibility on 
the company and of leaving the care of the funds to the bank, which 
specializes in the care of money. 


Employer-Employee Savings Funds 


In THE second type of industrial thrift plan, the savings are accumii- 
lated in a fund handled by the employer alone, or by the employer and 
employees jointly. ‘These plans usually concern savings rather than 
investment funds and aim at the encouragement of short-term accu- 
mulation of means to meet unusual expenses or to make special pur- 
chases rather than at the investment of funds on a longer term basis. 
In addition to enabling employees to meet such expenses, this type o! 
savings plan protects long-term investments toward which employ- 
ees are making regular payments, such as the purchase of a home or 
of company stock. 
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In these plans all employees are generally eligible, although a short 
period of employment with the company may be required, or there 
may beasalary limitation upon membership. Regularity of payments 
in such savings plans is best secured through pay-roll deductions. 


Long-Term Savings Funds Receiving Contributions from Employers 


Pians for long-term investment by employees generally take the 
form of building and loan associations, extra pension or insurance 
plans, purchase of company stock, or purchase of diversified securities 
by means of an investment trust, or 1n some cases long-term savings 
funds to which contributions are made by the employer. There are 
two general types of the latter class of plans: Those in which the 
employers’ contribution is a fixed percentage of the amount deposited 
by the employee, or those in which the employer deposits a set amount 
or a set percentage of the profits of the business, this amount being 
credited to the accounts of members according to their deposits. 
The latter type is a combined thrift and profit-sharing plan, but if the 
employee receives stock of the company in return for his deposits and 
as his share of the company’s contribution the plan should be classified 
as a stock-purchase plan rather than a savings plan. 

It is stated in the report that there is some reason to believe that 
there will be increasing use of the practice by employers of making 
contributions to employee savings funds for the purpose of encourag- 
ing thrift among the lower-wage groups. Although this is an expen- 
sive procedure, especially when a company is setting aside reserves 
for pensions and is carrying premiums for group insurance, still the 
employee is usually saving two or more times the amount con- 
tributed by the company and, furthermore, such a plan may lead to 
the development of habits of thrift on the part of the younger single 
employees to whom pensions and group insurance make little appeal. 
‘While all employees will not or can not save,” the report concludes, 
“the assignment of a part of the funds which the company is willing to 
invest in employee financial security to the encouragement of thrift 
may afford exceptionally promising results. To help an employee 
help himself is a primary aim of all progressive plans for financial 


security.” 
et 0 0g 


Benefits Paid by Photo-Engravers’ Unions 


HE report of the president of the International Photo-Engravers’ 

Union, made to the 1931 convention of the organization, contains 
data showing the benefits of various types paid by the international 
and by the locals. 

The international union pays (1) a weekly strike benefit of $15 for 
the first 3 weeks, $20 for the next 3 weeks, and $25 “‘for an almost un- 
limited period thereafter’’; (2) a tuberculosis benefit of $15 per week; 
and (3) a funeral benefit of $200. It also provides each member with 
life insurance of $1,000. During October, 1930, as directed by the 
1930 convention, a proposal to establish a system of unemployment 
benefits was submitted to a referendum vote of the membership; it 
was rejected by a vote of 4,401 to 2,925. 

Many of the local unions, however, are paying unemployment bene- 
fits, ranging from $10 to $30 per week. Likewise, many locals have 
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established their own benefits for sickness, death, and/or tuberculosis 
supplementing those of the central organization. 
The amounts paid, for the various types of benefits, by the inter- 
national and by the locals, are shown in the table following. It shows 
aggregate benefits paid during 1930-31, amounting to $1,053,71| 


BENEFITS PAID BY PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ UNIONS, YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 


Benefits paid by— 


Local unior 
Interna- | 
tional | 


union Number 


| 


Type of benefit 


paying 








Strike and lockout __ ; $98, 796 
Group life insurance__- “es a hae 91, 000 
Death _.___- . : : ; al 18, 100 
Tuberculosis_ oe . 34, 103 
Unemployment. baste : 
| SE ae 


Se Pace 241, 999 








1\Netrepate. 
Administration of Bombay Maternity-Benefit Act 


HE Bombay Labor Gazette contains, in its issue for November, 

1931, some details of the work done under the Bombay maternity 
benefit act during the year ending June 30, 1931. The act, which 
became effective July 1, 1929 (see Labor Review, March, 1930, p. 57), 
provides that a woman who has been working in a factory for at 
least six months before claiming benefit is entitled to a maternity 
benefit, to be paid by her employer, of 8 annas! (18 cents) a day for 
three weeks before and four weeks after her confinement. To receive 
the benefit she must, at the proper time, give notice in writing to her 
employer that she expects to be confined within one month, that she 
wishes to claim the benefit, and that she will not work at any other 
employment during the period for which the benefitis paid. After such 
a notice has been given, the employer may not dismiss her during her 
absence. The maximum period for which benefit may be claimed is 
seven weeks. 

According to the Labor Gazette, of the 353 factories coming under 
the terms of the act, 348 reported upon its operation. The other 5 
employed few women, and probably had had no occasion to give the 
benefit. The average number of women employed daily in these 
factories was 51,950, the number claiming benefit was 5,963, the 
number of benefits actually paid was 5,231, and the benefits paid 
amounted to 121,325 rupees ($44,284). In the preceding year only 
1,700 benefits, amounting to 34,663 rupees ($12,652) were given, so 
that it is obvious that the women are now making use of the act far 
more freely than at first. ‘The number of claims paid per 100 women 
employed in Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Sholapur were respectively 
6.1, 18.1, and 13.5. 





1 Conversions into United States currency made on basis of rapee=36.5 cents; anna=one-sixteent! 
rupee. 
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The maximum benefit that may be earned is Rs. 24—-8—0 [$8.94]. The average 
nenefit paid last year was Rs. 20—6—0 [$7.44], whereas in the year under review 


;, amounted to Rs. 23-3-0 [$8.46]. This indicates that the women are availing 
* 


‘themselves to a greater extent of the preconfinement relief period. * 


* 


The act has been of very great assistance to working women, and a greater use 
is being made of maternity homes. It has, on the whole, worked smoothly, and 
this is, in great measure, due to the attitude of the employers in the large factories 
who have been guided more by the spirit than by the letter of the law. The small 


| employer has not been as liberal and it is thought that some women in the smaller 


factories do not receive benefits when earned. 
In general, it is said, the act has not led to any appreciable displace- 


‘ment of women as workers in the large factories, but in the small 
factories the prosecution of claims would be very apt to lead to the 
‘dismissal of women of child-bearing age. It is widely believed that 
the act has led to a reduction in labor turnover and to that extent has 
‘benefited the employer. ‘‘In one large mill, for example, 50 per cent 
' more women worked throughout the year than had previously been the 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES 





French Law Providing for General System of Family Allowance; 


BILL amending the French Labor Code, to make family alloy. 

ances compulsory for all employ ers, was adopted by the Frene} 
Senate on January 21, 1932. The C hamber of Deputies had already 
voted in favor of the measure and before its submission to the Senate 
the proposed law had received the approval of several commissions. 
among them the commission of commerce, the commission of agriculture 
and the commission on civil and criminal legislation. The provisions 
of the act are to be put into effect gradually through decrees of the 
Minister of Labor, who will determine for each region the trades 
(professions) or trade groups which, in his judgment, s seem able to 
bear the additional expense involved in the payment of fi amily allow- 
ances.! A résumé of this new measure, signed by the Pr esident March 
11, 1932,” is given below: 


Scope and Coverage 


Tue act covers every employer customarily employing workers or 
employees of whatever age or sex in industry, commerce, or the liberal 
professions. Such employers must affiliate with a compensation fund 
or some other institution approved by the Minister of Labor, con- 
stituted by employers for the purpose of equalizing among them the 
costs of the family allowances. (An employer who has already estab- 
lished for his own personnel a system of family allowances approved 
by the Minister of Labor may be exempted from this requirement. 
He must, however, be able to prove, to the agents charged with the 
enforcement of the law, that his system is in regular operation), 
The employer must also be able at any time to produce evidence from 
the compensation fund that his assessments have been paid. 

State or other public establishments in which special systems o! 
family allowances have already been instituted by law are not covered 
by the newlegislation. The act, however, will be applicable to agricul- 
tural enterprises under conditions to be determined by an order of the 
Public Administration after consultation with the chambers of agri- 
culture and the Minister of Agriculture. 

The new law is applicable to all of France, including the Depuart- 
ments of Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Moselle. 


Benefits 


FamiLy allowances are payable for every child, legitimate, recog- 
nized, or adopted, and for every ward, residing in France, dependent 
on the worker or employ ee, and not over the compulsory. school age. 
Such allowances are also due up to the age of 16 years if the child Is 
pursuing his studies, or is placed in apprenticeship under certain 
specified conditions, or by reason of infirmity or chronic illness is 
unable to apply himself to gainful employment. 





1 France. Journal Officiel. Débats parlementaire. Sénat, session ordinaire de 1932. Compte rendu 
en extenso—5¢ séance. Séance de Jan. 21,1932. Paris, Jan. 22, 1932, pp. 38-42. 

2 France. Journal Officiel. Soixante-quatriéme année. No. 61. Lois et décrets. Paris, Mi! 
1932, pp. 2626-2628. 
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To whom paid.—-The allowance is payable to the wage earner or 
salaried employee who is responsible for the child. If the father and 
mother or the grandfather and grandmother who have charge of the 
child are both in the service of employers subject to the law, the 
allowance is paid to the father or grandfather; in such cases the cost 
of the allowances is to be divided equally between the funds to which 
the employers are affiliated, unless the funds have otherwise agreed. 
However, compensation funds or other approved institutions may 
provide in their regulations that the allowances shall be paid in all 
eases or in certain specified cases to the mother or to the person 
actually responsible for the child’s education. 

Rate of allowances —The minimum allowance for each child is to 
be determined by an order of the Minister of Labor for each depart- 
ment, either for all trades together or for each trade group. The 
minimum rates must, however, in each department and eventually 
in each trade group, be equal to those current at the date of the pro- 


| mulgation of the present law in compensation funds already approved. 


These scales, however, may be revised subsequently. 

Period.—The number of daily allowances must not be less than the 
number of days actually worked in the course of a specified period. 
No deduction can be made for any cause whatsoever except for 
fraud. 

In case of an industrial accident, family allowances are to be main- 
tained in full during the period of temporary disability. In case of 
permanent disability or death, allowances are also to be paid in so 
far as the children have the right, by reason of their age, to such 
grants. 

Unpaid claims.—Workers or employees to whom family allowances 
are due from an approved compensation fund or other approved 
institution or from an employer excused from affiliation may, 1n case 
of nonpayment, take action under an amendment to article 2101 of 
the civil code dealing with the matter of preferred claims. 

Assignability, ete-—-The grants are declared nonattachable and 
nontransferable, except for the payment of debts for subsistence, 
provided by article 203 of the civil code. ; 


Application and Administration of Act 


AN orpDER of the Public Administration will set forth the methods 
of applying the new legislation especially with reference to (1) the 
conditions to be fulfilled by the compensation funds or other insti- 
tutions or services for family allowances in order to obtain approval; 
the proofs to be produced by approved funds, institutions, or services 
and also the conditions under which approval will be withdrawn; 
and (2) the proofs to be furnished for children who have passed the 
compulsory school age. 

Date of effectiveness of act—Subsequent to the publication of the 
order of the Public Administration referred to above, decrees adopted 
after consultation with employers’ trade associations and interested 
regions will determine the respective dates at which the family allow- 
ance provisions will become effective in the various trades or trade 


| groups, or in the same trade or trade group for certain regions, or 


even for certain employers having but a limited number of workers 
or employees. 
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This new chapter to the labor code will come into force three month 
after the publication of the order of the Public Administration de. 
termining the methods of applying the provisions, except in agricy. 
tural enterprises when the provisions will go into effect three month, 
after the promulgation of an order of the Public Administratjo, 

rendered after consultation with chambers of agriculture and {he 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The law of December 19, 1922, and the decrees adopted for jjg 
application will be abrogated as the decrees are issued putting the 
new law into effect in the various trades or regions. 

New commission.—The law creates a high commission on family 
allowances to cooperate with the Minister ‘of Labor and serve in al 
advisory capacity in connection with the orders of the Public Ad. 
ministration and the decrees on family allowances and the fixing oj 
scales for such grants. 


Penalties for Violations 


Fines of from 5 to 15 franes are to be imposed upon heads of es- 
tablishments, directors, or managers, for violations of various pro- 
visions concerning family allowances. In the case of a second offense 
the fines range from 16 to 100 francs. In cases of failure to affiliate 
with an approved compensation fund, the fine levied will be multi 
plied by the number of employees in the offending ghablishment 

The penalties provided above are independent of any damages 
violators may be forced to pay to heads of families who have been 
deprived of family allowances. 
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‘years ago the residents of these rural districts 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Effects of Industrialization Upon Chinese Village Life 


HE life of villages in the neighborhood of large industrial cities in 
China is apparently undergoing rather fundamental changes, 

|, D. Lamson of the University of Shanghai, reports in the October, 
- |, issue of the Chinese Economic Bulletin. This is particularly 
the case, he states, in hamlets near enough to the business centers to 
allow the residents to have first-hand economic contacts in the city 
through industrial establishments which offer new fields of employ- 
ment. Young village women gain greater independence by going into 
the industries. Instead of remaining on the land, young men marry 


sand move W ith their families into the city or go there as single indi- 


viduals in order to be close to their jobs. The labor mobility is 
increasing as the drawing power of the city makes itself felt. Big 
families break up into smaller units, and the solidarity of the clan is 


‘weakened. People from remote places come to live with their rela- 
‘tives or take up their abode in the suburban communities from which 
‘they more easily move on to the industrial center itself. 


In the immediate neighborhood of the University of Shanghai there 
are a number of little Villages near the rrieta Kung Road. A few 
ike those in hundreds 


bof similar settlements in China, were wholly dependent for a livelihood 
on the village trades and on farming. Now, scores of workers, mainly 
“young women and girls, pass by the gates of the university on their 
"way to and from the textile factories; some of them spend more than 
two hours daily on the road. 


In order to find out something concerning the life and work of these 


_ people a number of sociology students in the university made an inves- 


Sar Nes aoe 


tigation of 50 families in 4 villages, selecting so far as practicable 


‘families in which there were one of more industrial wageearners. The 


survey was carried on during four college semesters beginning October, 
1929, and closing June, 1931. The article in the above-mentioned 


number of the Chinese Economic Journal gives the results of this 


) study, a summary of which is here presented. 


The total number of persons in the 50 families covered was 255, the 


ft average number of persons per family being 5.1. A family is defined 


as an “economic unit living together and sharing expenses and con- 
tributing income to one family treasury, including a few living apart 


' but in the economic unit.’ 


The average income of the 50 families was $646.86 ' (United States 
currency $194.06), the family with the lowest income receiving $213.50 
(United States currency $64.05) per annum, and the family with the 
highest income $1,355.55 (United States eurrency $406.67). The 
average earnings of males were $263.55 (United States currency $79.07) 
per annum, and those of females, $173.42 (United States currency 


© $52.03). 


Factory and industrial earnings constituted approximately 50 per 
cent of the total income of the 50 families taken together, 47 of these 
lamilies having income from such source. Approximately 20 per cent 


‘Conversions into United States currency on basis of Mexican dollar (at par in 1930) equaling about 30 cents. 
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of the total income of the whole group of families was derived {roy 
land products, 26 families depending in part on this source for thei 
livelihood. 

Nearly one-half of the 70 female factory workers were married. () 
the 108 males covered in the investigation 55.5 per cent, and of th 
147 females, 57.14 per cent, were gainfully employed. Of the 25; 
persons in the 50 families, 56.47 were wage earners. 

More of the males were engaged in farming than in any other single 
occupation. Industrial employment ranked. next in number of Males 
employed, and commercial vocations ranked third. This did not meay 
that farming was followed by the largest number of males born jp 
these villages, because many who entered industrial and commercial 
employment moved to the city and were not included in the 50 fami. 
lies, while the males who took up farming were obliged to remain in 
the villages. 

Of the 84 women and girls in gainful employment, 70 worked in fac. 
tories. The average annual earnings of 68 female factory workers was 
$180.95 (United States currency $54.29) Females contributed 4s 
per cent of the total earnings of all the gainfully employed. 

None of the girls of se hool age was attending school. Of the 2) 
girls 6 to 14 years of age, only 2 were factory workers, the other 19 
remaining at home. Of 21 boys 6 to 14 years of age, only 5 wer 
attending school. 

Of the 50 families, 35 owned their own homes, the average value of 
owned houses in 19 instances being $574 (United States currency 
$172.20). 

In the higher income groups a larger percentage of families owned 
their homes. One-half of the 50 families owned land, the average 
amount owned being 9.04 mow ? per family with land. The families 
with the more substantial incomes were the largest landholders and 
a higher percentage of them were landowners than were the families 
in the lower income groups. 

The average annual family expenditure was $618.30 (United States 
currency $185.49). 

Eleven families showed a deficit and 39 families a surplus at the 
close of the year. Among the latter, however, were two families 
which had to borrow to make ends meet. The average surplus for all 
50 families was $28.56 (United States currency $8.57) per family. 
For the most part the families were, by hard work, apparently : able 
to operate without a deficit , providing they could get steady employ- 
ment and had no extraor dinary expenses such as for marriage, illness, 
or death. Family crises create debts which necessitate borrowing. 

The percentage distribution of expenditures in these families was as 
follows: Food, 66.2 per cent; clothes, 10.6 per cent; fuel and light, 6.5 
per cent; house rent, 2 per cent; and miscellaneous items, 14.7 pe 
cent. Within the food group of expenditures, 51.58 per cent was for 
cereals; 17.09 per cent for vegetables; 15 per cent for eggs, fish, and 
meat; 10.11 per cent for condiments; 0.84 per cent for fruit; and 5.38 
per cent for miscellaneous items. 

The average annual expense per equivalent adult male was $160.5) 
(United States currency $48.26), food costing $106.48 (United States 
currency $31.94), clothes $17.05 (United States currency $5.12), fue! 
and light $10.47 (U nited States currency r $3. 14) | rent b $3. 21 (United 


ries 


2 One mow is inden at Shenae 1i by custom as equiv sheat to one-sixth (0.1666) of an acre, but | 
throughout China, 
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States currency 96 cents), and miscellaneous items $23.64 (United 
States currency $7.09). 

The average number of rooms per family was 2.54, while the number 
of persons per room was greater in the smaller dwellings, the average 
being 1.44 person per room for the families as a whole. Four-room 
houses predominated, 21 of the 50 families having houses of this size, 
14 families occupied 3-room houses, and 8 families lived in 1 or 2 
rooms each. 

All 50 families taken together expended seven times as much money 
for tobacco and four times as much money for wine as they did for 
intellectual items, such as newspapers, books, and education. Only 
5 of the 50 families spent money on education, while 25 bought wine 
and 27 used tobacco. 

Religious worship continues to be important in these families, par- 
ticularly among the women. All but one of the families reported 
expenditures in this connection. Some evidence points, however, 
toa breaking away of some of the young people from the beliefs of the 
older members of these households. 

Through wider opportunities for different kinds of employment, 
through new ways of spending leisure time, through steady incomes 
fom industrial and commercial enterprises, these village people 
“enjoy a higher standard of living, as measured by increased and 
varied wants and increased power to satisfy these wants, than before 
the influence of urban environment.” 

There is a greater use of machine-made products among them— 
kerosene oil, yarn, thread, cloth, elastic garters, foreign-style umbrel- 
las, and toilet articles. In some cases power machines for hulling 
rice have been installed. On the other hand, crocheting and knitting 
have been learned. 

The prejudice against having educated men do farm work still 
persists, idleness being considered preferable to the cultivation of 
land. This attitude is possibly more pronounced at present because 
women can now earn money and aidin supporting these educated idlers. 

Health conditions of these village factory workers point to a need 
for a shorter working-day or shift and more rest duting the time 
spent at the factory. 

According to the report, neglect of home duties results when 
married women with children and a house to care for take up factory 
work. Thechanging status of women through economic independence 
is especially striking. Among the indications of this change are a 
greater respect for girls on the part of their parents and of men in 
general; more voice for girls in the family life; a larger contribution 
by them to the family income; and a later marriage age for girls. 

This heightened respect for girls, however, is apparently in the 
direction of regarding them ‘‘as economic assets rather than human 
beings with minds to be educated.” 

Many girls will not allow their parents to select a husband for them, 
and some girls are even raising the question as to whether they should 
marry at all when they can lead more independent lives unmarried. 
“This attitude in a nation—in villages—where for centuries young 
girls have been taught, and have believed, that their duty consists 
of an early and prolific marriage, coupled with absolute submission to 
parents, elders, and males, reveals that industrialization is bringing 
about great changes, is indeed fostering a revolution in the clan- 
Village system.” 
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Effect of the Depression upon Contractual Industrial Relation, 
in France 


DISPATCH from American Consul Howard F. Withey, ) aris 

France, under date of February 2, 1932, calls attention to the 
legal aspects ‘of employer-employee relations under existing depr sseq 
industrial conditions in France. In this dispatch it is stated that 9 
good deal of misunderstanding has arisen among employers and 
workers as to what effect abnormal conditions may have on ¢op. 
tractual relations. As the necessity for wage and salary decreases 
and for discharge of employees becomes apparent, employers ar: 
faced with the question as to whether they may enforce w age Cuts 
and discharge persons summarily. The consensus of judicial opinion 
in France is that action designed to cut costs at the expense of em. 
ployees may not be taken without giving the advance notice 0, 
obtaining the consent provided for by contract. 

It is maintained that an economic crisis may not be regarded ag 
“force majeure.” Therefore a general industrial depression is not 

regarded as cause for releasing an employer from any obligations he 
may have assumed under contract with his employees. Conversely, 
were the situation reversed and conditions such as to warrant greater 
concessions to employees, the latter would not be released from their 
contractual obligations. Thus, any employer who fails to secure the 
agreement of his employees permitting the needed wage changes or 
dismissals and who takes action in this direction runs & serious risk 
of having legal action taken against him. For in these circumstances 
the employee affected is entitled to damages to the extent of the 
monetary loss incurred by reason of a wage cut or discharge. 

However, the employer need not necessarily take recourse to 
individual action in these circumstances, since the French system 
affords facilities for settling such controversies under its ‘Couseils 
de Prud’hommes,”’ which are in fact industrial courts made up of 
lay members and an equal number of representatives of employers 
and employees. It is provided that these courts shall bend their 
efforts toward effecting conciliation in controversies between em- 
ployers and employees and that if agreement is not secured they may 
arbitrate and render decisions. Although these decisions are not 
enforceable at law they carry considerable weight. 

The employer who finds it ex edient to ask concessions may, then 
place his case before the court, showing the circumstances surrounding 
the need for modification of contractual obligations. The court, after 
hearing the case, may annul the contract with or without award o! 
any kind to the employee or may hold the employer to strict. per- 
formance of his contract. 

In cases where no fixed term of contract exists the courts would 
not have jurisdiction in settling a dispute of this character. When 
no time limit is placed on the duration of a contract it is subject to 
termination at the will of either party. Nevertheless, if it is an 
established custom in a trade to give employees notice and/or extra 
or advance wages upon discharge, the employer must conform to the 
custom if he is to escape liability. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Report of English Committee on Working Conditions of Retail 
Clerks 


N NOVEMBER, 1930, the English Government appointed a 

select committee to report upon proposals for limiting the hours of 
work and improving the working conditions of shop assistants, and 
its report has recently been published. The committee was in- 
structed to inquire especially— 

1. What are the hours at present usually worked in the various distributive 
trades, both retail and wholesale. 

2. What would be the probable economic effects of a statutory 48-hour week 
(with a limited amount of overtime) upon the distributive trades as regards 
organization of work, wages, employment, and prices; by what methods it could 
be applied to various kinds of trade; and what arrangements would be feasible 
for enforeing it. 

3. Whether conditions of employment exist in any classes or descriptions 
of shops in respect of matters affecting the health and welfare of the assistants 
which make it desirable that powers of regulation and supervision should be 
given by statute. 

Beginning with a historical review of the situation, the report‘! of 
the committee points out that the only legislation dealing directly 
with the hours of shop assistants is a provision, originally passed. in 
1886 and later embodied in the shop act of 1912, which limits the 
hours of young persons under 18 employed in shops to 74 a week, 
inclusive of mealtimes. Indirectly, however, hours are affected by 
acts which provide for a weekly half holiday, fix the time which 
must be allowed for meals, and regulate the ‘closing time of shops, 
either generally or in particular trades. The intervals for meals 
must be three-quarters of an hour, between 11.30 a. m. and 2.30 p. m., 
if dinner is taken on the premises, and one hour if it is not, with 
half an hour for tea between 4 and 7 p.m. The only legislation 
dealing with working conditions is a provision that seats must be 
provided for female “assistants in the proportion of “not less than 
one seat to every three female assistants employed in each room.’ 

Turning to the present situation, the committee made a study of 
hours and working conditions. Hours varied widely; short, long, and 
excessively long working weeks being found within practically every 
trade. The following summary shows the average and the range of 
normal working hours for various trades. 


AVERAGE AND RANGE OF NORMAL WORKING HOURS OF RETAIL CLERKS IN ENG- 
LAND, BY TRADES 

















Range of nor- 

Average nor-| mal weekly 
Trade mal! weekly | hours of great 

hours majority of 

assistants 

| 

Bakers and pastry cooks. --.......-..---------- 54 50 to 58 
Butchers_______-_ PVE EE, Pee & Se ee oe 55 to 56 52 to 60 
Chemists and drug stores - PERS = Al FR alii deg ar ERS lea ee 51 to 52 48 to 55 
Confectioners (sweets and chocolates) - £355. sf5i ss a RL. 56 50 to 60 
ee ee nd. notwomongeneneseiuce<bseee cokes 55 to 56 52 to 60 
Dairies.._._... ene te ee A cakes : se 52 to 53 46 to 58 
Fishmongers and. SS OOS COTE CLI TE Te DOE 54 48 to 56 
Green grocers, fruiterers, and florists_-_...........-.-.--------- aa sak ae 55 48 to 60 
Grocers and provision 5 35 54 Lt ad odds hi isd deddhabubbeaass 54 48 to 56 
I initia de onasemntansdesme 53 48 to 56 
_ Se Satie 4 SRE a, PSP ORE Sc P< a LAY OE Over 60 Over 60 
PT SPE, Sar © Oe for ee eres eee ee oh 54 52 to 55 
News venders, stationers, and RNS, 2. oasis te haan set caenceas 52 46 to 54 
ited neduiiauawanchiowe | 56 50 to 60 





1 Great Britain. Parliament. House of Commons. Select Committee on 


(3 vols.). London, 1931. 





Shop Assistants. 


Report 
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Overtime was common, but details were difficult to get. The om. 
monest form consisting of work required after the shop had heey 
closed for the day. Both children and women suffered from too long 
working hours, weeks of from 70 to 90 hours being found. Among 
c hildren, the ‘‘van”’ or delivery boys seemed most in need of protec 
tion. 

The problem of the van boy is probably the most serious of those attachin, 
to juvenile employment in connection with shops. These boys often hs 
make three rounds a day, with occasional very long trips, their meals are irr 
they are under little supervision, and on long journeys they have to sleep o 
Van. 

The general welfare of the shop assistants is affected not only }) 
the long hours, but in many instances by distinctly bad conditions 
of work. In butchers’, cooke d meat, fishmongers’, fruiterers 
florists’ and green grocers’ shops and in the majority of grocers 
shops, there is frequently a lack of heating apparatus of any kind. 
except perhaps ‘‘an electric radiator or hot-water bottle for the 
cashier, and often there is not even this.” In the larger shops ventila- 
tion w as usually good, but this was not the case in smaller shops an 
in basement establishments. Lighting w as usually, though not alway: 
adequate. Sanitary arrangements and provisions for washing wer 
often unsatisfactory, and in many cases either lamentably defe tive 
or nonexistent. 

Recommendations 


THE committee pointed out in its report that in every trade con- 
sidered, some employers were found who were using a 48-hour o: 
even shorter week, and that this shows that there is no inherent 
impossibility of conducting the businesses under a 48-hour schedule. 
[t recommended, therefore, that with the exception of a few groups 
such as employees in hotels and boardi ing houses, the normal hours of 
employment of all shop assistants should be limited to 48 per week 
In trades where there is a reasonable demand for hours in excess 0! 
48 per week, a fixed amount of overtime should be allowed throughout 
the trade, and this should be paid for at not less than time and a 
quarter. Five ofthe 11 members of the committee dissented from the 
recommendation of a general 48-hour week, although agreeing 
cordially to such a limitation in the case of young persons; they also 
dissented from the recommendation as to the rate of payme nt for 
overtime. They objected to fixing hours of work, on the ground 
that any abuses can best be dealt with by voluntary effort, that in the 
depressed state of trade it would be especially disadvantageous to 
impose a fixed week, and that the enforcement of a 48-hour week would 
be extremely diffic ult, and would involve a large increase in personne! 
and in the cost of inspection. 

The committee carefully outlined the machinery necessary for thie 
enforcement of its recommendations as to hours and overtime. |t 
calls for a stricter enforcement of the law regarding the provision o! 
seats for assistants, and asks for an investigation by the Ministry of 
Health into the possibility of installing adequate heating apparat is 
in shops where perishable goods are sold. The report adds some 
concurrent recommendations which the committee feels are of im- 
portance. 


Although the subject of early closing does not come within their order of refcr- 
ence, your committee feel obliged to insist strongly on the need for strict enforce- 
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ment of the acts relating to it, in the interests of shop assistants. Stricter 
yforcement is especially needed in respect of the statutory meal times and half- 
holiday re gulations. 

Your committee believe, moreover, that the time has come for a still further 
imitation of the hours during which shops may be open, and they would like to see 
the shops act, 1912, amended so as to enable local authorities to make closing 
orders for an earlier hour than 7 p. m. 

Your committee support the. movement for the enforced Sunday closing of 





{ 







shops. 
Your committee consider that a stricter statutory regulation of street trading 
is necessary. 
Legislation for special groups of workers, such as juveniles, errand boys, girls, 
ete., is in some cases desirable, and need not conflict with any of the recom- 
mendations of your committee. 












—. — 
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Labor Conditions in Iceland ! 





Labor Organizations 


HE first labor union in Iceland was organized among deep-sea 

fishermen, under the name of the Sailors’ Union, in 1894. In 
1897 a printers’ union was formed and in 1906 an unskilled workers’ 
organization was formed. The Federation of Labor Unions was 
established in 1916. At present this federation comprises 22 organi- 
zations of unskilled workers, 5 sailors’ unions, 3 trade-unions, and 6 
labor political organizations, a total of 36 unions in all, with some 
5,600 members. 

There is no general federation of Icelandic employers. Several 
attempts have been made in the course of the last four decades to 
establish employers’ associations, and although several have been 
formed for short periods, none of them has been of a sufficiently per- 
manent character to permit the establishment of a general federation. 













Industrial Disputes 









SrrikeEs and lockouts have seldom occurred in Iceland, though they 
were resorted to several times during the war in connection with 
labor difficulties which arose at that time. The Federal Government 
has thus far interfered very little in this connection, though in 1915 
Parliament (Alting) passed a bill which prohibits State officials from 
striking. In 1925 a bill was passed providing for a public mediator 
whenever industrial disputes arise which can not be settled through 
private negotiation. 









Safety 


Very little legislation has thus far been enacted for the protection 
of workers, except those engaged in fisheries. The absence of this 
sort of legislation may be attributed to the fact that there is practi- 

cally no fac tory work of any kind in Iceland. 

Inspection of fishing and other vessels was made compulsory by 
a law of 1903. Supplements to this law passed in 1922 and 192 9 
provided, among other things, for the appointment of a special 
inspector, whose duty it is to see that all vessels are inspected at 
regular intervals. Fac tory, machinery, and boiler inspection is 
provided for by law. 
























' Report of Edward M. Groth, American consul, Copenhagen, Denmark, Oct. 20, 1931. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


In 1914 a law was enacted which insured the payment of seainen 
wages, and also provided for medical attention, etc., at the expense 
of shipowners. In 1921, legislation was passed which limited the 
working-day on Icelandic steam trawlers to a maximum of 18 hours 
but in 1928 this maximum (including time for meals) was shortened 
to 16 hours. In 1929 the working hours of artisan apprentices wer 
also fixed by law. The closing hours of shops and other business o; 
industrial institutions are also ‘governed by law. 

Legislation enacted in 1902 makes the payment of wages in cash 
compulsory, and under a law effective since 1929 wages must be paid 
on Saturday. The same law also makes it easy for workers to sue 
their employers for wages due. 


Social Insurance 


SomE steps have been taken to provide various forms of social 
insurance, though much remains to be accomplished. A form of 
old-age insurance in all municipalities and parishes was established 
as ear rly as 1890. By an act of 1909, all persons between 18 and 6( 
years of age are required to make contributions toward the old-age 
pension funds. In 1917 the yearly contribution was made 2 kroner 
(53.6 cents)? for men and 1 krone (26.8 cents) for women. The 
amount contributed by the Government was fixed by this law at | 
krone (26.8 cents) for each person contributing. The funds dis- 
tributed each year as benefits amount to two- thirds of the contribu- 
tions paid in, one-half of the State subsidy, and one-half of the interest, 

Persons who have reached the age of 60 and are no longer able to 
provide for themselves, and who during the 5 years preceding their 
sixtieth birthday have received no poor relief, are entitled to pensions. 
Under special circumstances invalids who have not reached the age 
of 60 are entitled to benefits. ‘These benefits range from 20 to 200) 
kroner ($5.36 to $53.60) per annum. 

By the beginning of 1928 some 44 per cent of the population (or 
about 45,000 persons) was covered by old-age insurance, and the 
fund amounted to 1,028,000 kroner ($275, 504). A total of 2,500 
benefits had been granted up to that time and the beneficiaries had 
received a total of 93,000 kroner ($24,924). 

Since 1903, accident insurance has been compulsory for all fisher- 
men serving on decked vessels. In 1909 this insurance was extended 
to include the crews of all Icelandic steamers, sailing vessels, and 
motor and row boats, except the smallest two-oar boats. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, accident insurance became compulsory for all wage 
earners except farm laborers, and those employed in nonmechanical 
industries, and in 1928 the compensation granted in event of death 
or disability was substantially increased. 

The State accident insurance office, which administers this fund, 
is composed of two divisions, one for seamen and one for industr: al 
workers. A manager appointed by the State administers the fund, 
the overhead charges of which are defrayed by the Government. 
Compensation is paid on the following basis: 





2 Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone=26.8 cents. 
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1. In ease of death, a lump sum of 3,000 kroner ($804) paid at once 
to the survivor, who, if a widow, receives a further grant of 400 
jroner ($107.20) for every dependent child under 15 years of age. 

9. In ease of total disability, a lump sum of 6,000 kroner ($1,608) 
and proportionately less for partial disability. Loss of capacity for 
Ours, Bork estimated at less than 20 per cent of normal gives no right to 
“ned I »ompensation. 

Were 3, Accidents are compensated at the rate of 5 kroner ($1.34) a 

“S Or HR day after the twenty-ninth day, but in no case for a longer period than 
six calendar months. 

cash Should the insured die as the result of an accident, the following 

bald J urvivors receive compensation: Widow, children (legitimate, ille- 

Sue HH vitimate, and stepchildren), parents or foster parents, and dependent 

brothers and sisters. 

During 1927, the last year for which complete statistics are avail- 
able, the seamen’s department of the fund paid 83,000 kroner 
($22,244) in benefits, of which amount 63,000 kroner ($16,884) were 
paid to dependent survivors of deceased persons. During the same 
year compensation paid by the industrial department amounted to 
29,000 kroner ($7,772). 
ae Health insurance was not established in Iceland until 1909, when 
“S° the health benefit society was formed in Reykjavik. Health benefit 
<a be registered according to law if they are to receive 
State ald. 

Persons between the ages of 15 and 40 years, not suffering from 
chronic diseases, whose income does not exceed 4,500 kroner ($1,206) 
per annum and who do not own property valued at more than 10,000 
kroner ($2,680) may become members of health benefit societies. 
These societies furnish free medical attention in case of illness, though 
the beneficiary must pay one-fourth of the cost of medicine used. 
Free hospital treatment is also given, and cash allowances, varying 
from 50 gre (13.4 cents) per day to two-thirds of the patient’s daily 
earnings, may be granted in some instances. The daily cash benefit 
is granted only to beneficiaries over 18 years of age and in instances 
where illness involves the loss of employment. 

The State contributes 2 kroner (53.6 cents) per annum for each 
member in towns and villages where there is a resident physician, 
and 2.25 kroner (60.3 cents) each for members elsewhere. The 
Government pays one-fourth of the hospital charges up to an amount 
od e Lot exceeding 75 gre (20.1 cents) per member. Pre 

Each society fixes its annual contribution rate, which is, however, 
controlled by the Government and must be sufficient to enable it to 
meet expenditures. ‘The total membership of these societies is now 
3,700, 


nen’s 
/ENSe 


| the 


Housing 


_ As A RESULT of the war and the increased building costs during and 
d, immediately after that period, a great shortage in housing arose in 
Reykjavik and other Icelandic towns. The capital suffered partic- 
ularly in this regard, as its population almost doubled in the 15 years 
'' & following 1913. In 1917 rents were restricted by law and this control 
continued until 1926. With abolition of control, rents rose and with 
the incentive of higher returns a building boom began which continued 
until the end of the first half of 1931, after which construction 
practically ceased. 
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From time to time legislation was enacted to alleviate still fu;i), 
the housing shortage and to prevent extortion by unreasonable |an¢. 
lords, but present indications are that the most acute stage of thx 
problem was passed some time ago and that the immediate req \j; 
ments of the country have been met. 

A noteworthy change in building construction took place durine thp 
building boom, especially in the capital and other towns. For merly 
most dwellings were of wooden construction with an outside covering 
of calvanized-i -iron sheeting. Now practically all the new houses ay 
constructed of reinforced concrete. 


t. 


Unemployment 

THERE has been a steady increase in unemployment, but the actual 
number without work can not be stated at present as there are no 
governmental or other official employment agencies. In the autumy 
of 1930, the unemployed numbered 1,000, but at present the number 
is thought to be slightly higher. Despite the fact that this number 
should not cause particular alarm in Iceland, it is somewhat disconcert- 
ing in a country where prior to 1930 unemployment was unknown. 

Steps are being taken by Parliament to legislate relief for the 
unemployed by carrying out a program of public works, the cost of 
these improvements to be defrayed by increased income and property 
taxation. In this connection, increased tariff schedules are also 
contemplated. 


Restriction of Foreigners’ Rights to Employment 
ForEIGNERS may not be employed by Icelandic firms, with the 


exception of specialists for industrial and similar activities, when such 
specialists are unobtainable in Iceland. Farmers, however, may 
employ foreign workers, and Icelandic vessels may employ foreign 
sailors, under the provisions of the fisheries act of 1922. Exceptions 
may be made by the Minister of Commerce in special instances. 


a a 


Labor Conditions in Lithuania, 1931 


HILE no national statistics are kept in Lithuania with respect 

to unemployment, estimates of the Work Inspection in Kovno 
place the number of unemployed at the end of the year 1931 at from 
2,000 to 2,500—figures which may be considered negligible’ in a popula- 
tion of 2,340,000. Most of the unemployed w ere unskilled labor- 
ers who lost their jobs with the closing of the farming and _ building 
seasons. Government assistance was ‘not invoked. In order to give 
employment, however, the larger municipalities in the country were 
obliged to carry on public works. The total expended for this 
purpose during the year ended December 31, 1931, was probably in 
the neighbor hood of $100,000 to $150,000. 

Wages and the cost of Living. —No general cut in wages took place in 
Lithuania during 1931. Laborers’ pay remained at about 50 cents 
per day. In business, unskilled clerks received from $30 to $35 and 
skilled employees from $70 to $100 per month. 

Prices for domestically produced foodstuffs showed a declining 
tendency during 1931. This decline was partly offset, however, by 
higher rates for industrial articles because of raised ‘import duties.’ 





1 Data are from report of Hugh 8. Fullerton, American consul at Kov no, L ithuania, Jan. 11, 193: 
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Malignant Growths Resulting from Exposure to Radioactive 
Substances 


ARIOUS studies of the effects of the industrial use of radioactive 

materials were made following the discovery in 1924 of a new 
occupational disease occurring in radium dial painters in New Jersey. 
The occupational aspects of the disease have been covered fairly 
completely through the study by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics } and other investigations. Dr. Harrison S. Martland, 
chief medical examiner of Essex County, N. J., who has been asso- 
ciated with the treatment and examination of many of these cases 
and has published. numerous discussions of the findings in the cases, 
has recently published an article ? on the occurrence of malignancy 


fin radioactive persons which includes a general review of data 


gathered in the study of the radium dial painters. At the time of the 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statistics study there were 15 
known deaths among girls who had worked in the New Jersey plant 
in which the cause of death was believed to be radium poisoning, it 
having been proved by autopsy to be the cause in five cases. Since 
1929 three more deaths have occurred among former employees of the 
New Jersey dial-painting plant, the autopsies in these cases also 
having shown the radium poisoning to be the cause of death. 

The method of poisoning in these cases was by ingestion as a result 
of the general practice of pointing the brushes in the mouths, but the 
workers were also exposed to radioactivity by absorption of the sub- 
stance through the skin and by inhalation of the dust of the luminous 
paint, although these causes were not important. The girls affected 
by the radium had swallowed the paint for periods of from one to four 
yearsormore. Most of this paint was rapidly eliminated through the 
gastro-intestinal tract, but a small amount “was continually absorbed 
and eventually stored as an insoluble sulphate in particulate or 
colloidal form in the main organs of the reticulo-endothelial system 
and, above all, in the bones.’”? The deposits in the bones were 
spread over the entire body, but there has been shown to be an 
regular distribution in the individual bones with often a concen- 
tration especially in the dense outer layer of the bone. Once de- 
posited in the bones, the radioactive material discharged its radiations 
year after year with practically no diminution. Autopsies in these 
‘ases have shown that the lethal amount of radioactive substances 
ranged from 10 to 180 micrograms estimated as radium element, 
distributed over the entire skeleton. Because of the fact that dial 
painters usually lived several years after leaving this work, the radio- 
active substances found at death were limited to the bones, the organs 
(like the liver and the spleen) which store the substance having 


| climinated practically all these deposits. In former dial painters 





' Labor Review, June, 1929, pp. 20-61. A study of these cases by the U. S. Public Health Service 
has also been made, but is not yet published. 
* The occurrence of malignancy in radioactive persons, by Harrison S. Martland, M. D. Reprinted 
from The American Journal of Cancer, New York, October, 1931. 80 
O9 
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who are still living and who are suffering from the radium poisoyin¢ 
it is estimated that the amounts of radium in the body are from 2 {o |; 
to 20 micrograms. It is possible to detect such small amounts in th¢ 
living person only by the use of electrometers. 

The rays emitted by the deposits in the bones are about 92 per cen; 
alpha and only 8 per cent beta and gamma. The injury in {hes 
occupational cases, therefore, is from the alpha rays, a type of radia. 
tion which has never before been known to occur in human beings 
Alpha particles are said to be the most potent and destructive acen; 
known toscience. They are discharged from the nuclei of the paren; 
radioactive atoms at an initial velocity equal to 12,000 to 18,000 miles 
per second. Biologically these rays are more destructive than either 
beta or gamma rays, the relation being 10,000 to 100 to 1, so that 
radioactive elements in such small quantities that the beta and gamma 
rays are practically harmless will produce intense physiologic effects 
through their alpha radiations. Mesothorium, which was larvely 
used in luminous paint, in equilibrium with radiothorium eiits 
five alpha particles as compared to four from radium, and also the 
alpha rays have a greater velocity and penetration that those of 
radium. In order to show the infinitesimal amount of radioactive 
substance necessary to destroy life, the following illustration is given: 
‘“‘A milligram of radium bromide is not much larger than a small grain 
of sand. One microgram is only one thousandth as large, is invisible, 
and can not be detected by any known chemical method. It is 
necessary to have only ten micrograms, or one hundred-thousandth 
of a gram, distributed over the entire skeleton to produce a horrible 
death years after it has been ingested.” 

In addition to the 18 fatalities, there are said to be some 30 former 
employees of the New Jersey plant who are either suffering from 
typical symptoms of radium poisoning now or who because of their 
radioactivity may develop crippling or fatal lesions at any time. 
[t is not known, of course, how many girls who have gone to othier 
parts of the country may have died as a result of this poisoning, as the 
symptoms are so insidious and confusing that it is probable the cases 
would not be properly diagnosed. 


Differences Between the Early and Late Cases 


THERE appears to be a decided difference in the effects of the radio- 
activity between what Doctor Martland designates as the early 
and the late cases. In the first 13 deaths, which occurred from 1922 
to 1928 and which had developed in from four to six years after the 
girls had left employment, the cases were characterized by the 
development of jaw necroses and anemias. In these cases the prv- 
ponderance of mesothorium is considered to have been the cause oi 
the intense radiation osteitis (inflammation of the bone) which most 
often appeared in the mouth where the added possibility of bacterial 
infection aided the development of extensive and intractible necrosis 
of the jaw. In these cases there was also a leukopenic anemia of the 
regenerative type. In the late cases, in which from six to seven 
years have elapsed since the termination of exposure, the paticnts 
seem to have escaped the extensive necroses of the jaw and the fatal 
anemias, but instead show chronic crippling bone lesions. These 
lesions are most frequently present in bones which are most subject 
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4) weight, pressure, and trauma. In these cases, while the anemias 
ve of the same regenerative type, they are milder. The difference 
n the symptomatology of the early and late cases appears, from the 
sJectroscopie studies on radioactive persons during life and after 
jeath, to be due to the preponderance of mesothorium or of radium. 
n the early cases mesothorium predominated, while in the late 
ases only radium has been detected in the post-mortem examinations. 
This is an interesting point, since there is said to have been at first 
, strong tendency among some of those interested in the production 
and therapeutic use of radium to place the entire blame on meso- 
horium. 

The occurrence of two deaths from bone sarcomas, one death 
ecurring in 1924 and the other in 1927, were reported in 1929. 
ince the end of 1929 there have been three more deaths from bone 
arcomas, and three other cases have been reported. One of these 
ases is that of a dial painter who had been described in 1925 as a 
ealthy case, but who has recently sustained a spontaneous fracture 
of the femur at the site of which an osteogenic sarcoma * has developed. 
n another case in which a similar fracture was sustained, the fracture 
ailed to unite and a sarcoma was suspected, while in the third case 
sn osteogenic sarcoma was found in one of the pelvic bones. Doctor 
fartland states that ‘it would now appear that we have reached a 
*, point when we will no longer encounter the anemias and jaw necroses 
tis fieen in the earlier cases, but instead the girls will appear with terrible, 
idth [isually rapidly growing, embryonal or anaplastic osteogenic sarcomas, 
ible Hithe result of radioactivity.” 

In describing radiation osteitis, the author says, “‘In a radioactive 
lial painter who has, for example, 10 micrograms of radioactive sub- 
stances deposited as insoluble sulphates in the entire skeleton, there 
re constantly being ejected about 370,000 space-occupying alpha 
particles asecond, with aspeed approximating 18,000 miles per second. 
his bombardment which I have designated as an internal bombard- 
nent is continuous, and will last for an indefinite period. For in- 
tance, in the year 3491 A. D., the skeleton will still be giving off 
85,000 alpha particles per second.” The effect of this bombard- 
ment is to cause successive changes in the bone and the marrow. -In 
he first stage, owing to the change in the type and character of the 
blood cells, a hyperplastic red marrow is formed and the change in 
he type of the blood cells thrown into the blood stream causes a blood 
icture similar to Addisonian anemia. The second stage of the 
adiation osteitis is the formation of patchy areas over the skeleton 
‘hich can with difficulty be distinguished from sarcoma and in which 
reas the sarcoma arises, while finally in the third stage the marrow 
replaced by a noncellular fibrous tissue and the bones become soft, 
artially decalcified, and bone deformities and spontaneous fractures 
re likely to occur. 
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carcinoma of the lungs in the cobalt miners of Schneeberg, S: xo, 
and in the pitch-blende mines of Joachimsthal, Bohemia. It is oy); 
recently that the possibility has been suggested that the radio ctiy, 
element in the ores mined in these localities were responsible for th, 
lung cancer in these workers. The fact that an occupational cliseay 
existed among these workers has been recognized for centuries, 4) 
official investigation was made a few years ago in which 154 ininos 
were subjected to modern methods of diagnosis. During the periog 
of study (3% years) 21 of the miners died, and in 13 cases, or (2 poy 
cent, a diagnosis of carcinoma of the lung was established at tl, 
autopsy. Many theories have been advanced as to the cause of thes 
cancers, but in view of the fact that the ore is radioactive and ther 
is a certain amount of radioactivity in the air of these mines, tovethe 
with the points of similarity between the carcinomas of the mines 
and the sarcomas of the radium dial painters, it is now believed tha 
the radioactive emanation is the causative factor. In this connee. 
tion it is interesting to note that a recent work * on industrial dis. 
eases in Germany, by Dr. Ernest W. Baader, states that he has visited 
both these mining localities and that in his opinion radium is tl, 
main cause of the carcinoma of the lung found among these workers, 
He says that although the amount of radium emanation in thes 
mines is only 50 and 70 maché units, respectively, which is very 
much below the therapeutic doses, while the radium in the pitch. 
blende must be infinitesimal, the miners are subject to this exposure 
for a long period, usually 20 to 30 years, before the tumor develops, 
These cases suggest that radioactivity in the human body may play 
an important part in the production of other forms of malignancy. 
Thus a source of danger is the sale, usually by quacks, of the radio- 
active waters for the cure of all sorts of diseases. There are two 
types of such water sold—those containing radioactive substances in 
solution and those containing only emanation. The first type is con- 
sidered by Doctor Martland to be distinctly dangerous, in view of 
the proven effects of small amounts of radioactive substances in the 
dial painters, and although there is a rapid escape of the gas from 
the water when the so-called emanators or activators are used, he 1s 
now inclined to believe that the drinking of water which contains 
radon, over a long period of time, may increase the normal radi- 
activity of the body to a point productive of malignancy. 


Conclusions 


IN SUMMING up the studies Doctor Martland states that the find- 
ings indicate that it is important to have proper medical supervision 
over the use of radium and X rays for therapeutic purposes, and gov- 
ernmental control over industries and occupations in which there }s 
exposure to radioactive substances. The use of these substances fo! 
treatment he believes should be confined to hospitals and institu 
tions which specialize in and are competent to handle such treat 
ments, while in their industrial use there should be strict contro 
and, if the exposure can not be reduced to a safety minimum, the 
procedure should be changed, or, if this can not be done, the indus f 
try should be Meiontianed, 





‘The Lancet, London, Nov. 28, 1931, pp. 1212, 1213. 
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Absorption of Hydrocyanic Acid Gas Through the Skin 


XC ny. 
: Only 


SHORT article by Philip Drinker in The Journal of Industrial 


‘CulYg A HH ygiene, January, 1932, calls attention to the possibility of 
rr the poisoning from hydrocyanic gas by absorption through the skin. 

S@age Although a few writers have mentioned the possibility of cutaneous 
An bsorption of the gas, in general, little attention has been given to 
cal the danger of poisoning in this way. To show the necessity, there- 


fore, for taking precautions in the use of this fumigant against the 
spossibility of skin absorption, the following case in which three men 
narrowly escaped serious poisoning is cited: 


2 per 
t the 
these 
Three men were wearing gas masks in an atmosphere containing approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of hydrocyanic acid gas and the masks were giving excellent 
respiratory protection. After 8 or 10 minutes, however, the men felt symptoms 
f marked dizziness, weakness, and throbbing pulse. They immediately left the 
joisonous atmosphere and were just in time to avoid collapse and unconscious- 
mess. Marked weakness and high-pulse rate, together with a headache, per- 
isted for several hours after exposure, and the men were incapacitated for two 
or three days. However, recovery was apparently complete at the end of that 
ime. 

In several instances the medical literature on industrial diseases 
mentions the possibility of absorption of the gas through the skin, 
he writer states, although four of the well-known works on this sub- 
ject do not refer to such a hazard. The absence of information in 
hese four generally used books is regarded as proof that this action 
f the gas is generally unknown. Since 1928, however, the United 
‘tates Bureau of Mines has required a label to be placed on canister 
iasks approved for use against hydrocyanic acid gas, stating that 
vhile the canister will give respiratory protection in atmospheres 
ontaining 2 per cent letidenaaie acid gas, it is not safe to submit to 
uch high concentrations since the gas is absorbed through the unpro- 
ected skin of the body and in that manner will produce poisoning. 
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Effects of Different Temperatures on Health and Efficiency 


PAMPHLET recently issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.' deals with the air conditions and temperatures which con- 
ribute to the comfort and efficiency of workers. 

The harmful effects of air conditions on the human body are the 
esult of abnormal deviations in its physical properties, such as the 
llr pressure, gaseous constituents amit the presence of impurities such 
find- was dusts, disease-producing bacteria, and toxic gases. The physical 
\S101 Mproperties of the air which determine the comfort or discomfort felt 
£0\- Baby the human body are the temperature, the moisture content, and 
re 3 Bathe rate of air movement. Formerly it was believed to be necessary 
s {or to control the air temperature only, without regard to its moisture 
itl Feontent or rate of movement, and certain degrees of temperature were, 
real- Pitherefore, recommended as standards. Butitis now understood that 
trol ithe moisture and air movement are also important. In order that 
the fjthe human body may maintain a constant temperature, the clothing 
dus Bimust provide adjustable insulation for downward temperatures, or 
provision must be made for adjusting the temperature of rooms, while 





'Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. Industrial health series No. 5: Air 
nitions and the comfort of workers. New York [19327]. 
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for the upward range of temperature the body must be able to civ, 
off to the environment the excess of body heat. Practically all the 
excess of body heat is given off by radiation; by convection, that is 
by diffusion through the motion of currents of air; and by evaporation, 
The amount lost in each of these ways is determined by the temper. 
ture, the moisture content of the air, and the amount of air movement 
When the temperature of the environment rises the radiation ap 
convection decrease until, when the outside temperature reaches tha; 
of the body, all loss by radiation and convection is stopped and evapo. 
ration of water from the body surface alone remains. When the 
surrounding temperature is higher than that of the body the conditions 
are reversed and heat passes from the air to the body. 

It seems impossible to maintain a temperature for a group of indi- 
viduals whichis acceptable to every one, so that within a certain range 
it is desirable to maintain the temperature of the workplace or other 
location at a point which is satisfactory to the larger number, leaving 
the others to accommodate themselves to the selected conditions by 
adjustment of clothing. 

In winter it, has generally been considered that a temperature range 
between 68° F. and 72° F. is desirable for sedentary workers.  |t is 
also considered advisable to provide a fair percentage of moisture in 
the air, both because air low 1n moisture content tends to dry up the 
mucous membranes of nose, throat, and lungs, thus lowering the 
resistance of these organs to infection, and because it has been demon- 
strated that comfort demands higher temperatures when the percent- 
age of moisture is low. Excessive humidity, on the other hand, is 
undesirable because it interferes with the normal evaporation of 
moisture from the skin. A range of relative humidities between 40 
and 60 per cent is considered to be practicable and acceptable and an 
air movement of about 25 to 35 linear feet per minute is regarded as 
usually satisfactory. In summer the maintenance of such tempera- 
tures indoors is undesirable whenever the out-of-doors temperature is 
excessively high, because of the sensations of intense heat or of chill 
experienced on leaving such a building. On this account the indoor 
temperature should not be reduced more than 10° to 15° below the 
outside temperature under maximum outside conditions. 

Engineers have correlated the physiologic responses of the body toa 
great variety of cavivonaniaeel temperature conditions and have 
decided upon the temperature, humidity, and air motion combina- 
tions which give equal sensations of warmth or cold. The index of 
these conditions has been named the “effective temperature.” 

Experiments on human subjects exposed to unusual temperatures 
and humidities under accurately controlled conditions have shown 
that these persons lost physiological efficiency beyond certain tem- 
perature limits. The upper limit for a man at rest and in still air 
is about 90° F., saturated or effective temperature. This upper limit 
is raised to about 95° if an air circulation equal to 200 feet per minute 
is set up, due to the cooling effect of air motion, and the limit is raised 
still higher if the air velocity is doubled. If physical work is done it 
was found that the limit of heat which can be endured physiologically 
falls considerably below 90° and if muscular work of 90,000 !oot- 
pounds an hour is performed the limit is about 80° effective tempers- 
ture. These temperature limits will be slightly modified by seasonal 
variations and differences in clothing. Above these temperature 
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jmits the mechanism of the body becomes affected by the overheating, 
snd while the body makes strenuous efforts to resist the rise in its 
emperature by evaporation from the surface through perspiration, 
he limit of the effect of this action is reached in temperatures exceed- 
ng the above limits, with the result that physiological reactions 
ecur. 

) The most apparent of these reactions occurs in the circulatory 
that ystem, evidently starting with the rise in skin temperature. There 
‘po: fs an increase in the heart rate, flushing of the skin, and profuse 
| the Feweating, and as sweating continues the volume of the circulatory 
(1ons flood supply may be substantially reduced through loss of water from 
he blood. As this results in insufficient blood returning through the 
eins, the heart compensates for the loss by beating faster. It is 
onsidered probable that under these circumstances the surface blood 
essels fail to maintain their tension as shown by the fall of the dias- 
tolic (dilation) blood pressure and the rise in the systolic (contraction) 
lood pressure. A rise in the body temperature accompanies these 
hanges in the circulation. 

The degree of discomfort felt by the subjects of the experiments 
appeared to be better determined by the increase in the pulse rate 
han by the rise in body temperature. When the pulse rate exceeded 
135 beats a minute, the subjects complained of discomfort, headache, 
palpitation of the heart, and extreme thirst, and became restless and 
irritable. With an increase in the pulse rate to over 160 beats a 
minute, the condition became distressing and unbearable, with dizzi- 
ness and confusion, followed frequently by nausea and numbness or 
soreness of the face. Increase in the severity of the test beyond this 
point caused a feeling of “floating in the air’’ and the experiments 
ere stopped because of fear of heat stroke. 

There was a slight increase in internal temperature when the sub- 
jects left the test chamber, but the pulse rate dropped rapidly and 
here was immediate improvement in their condition, which returned 
to normal in a short time. The principal dftereffect was lassitude 
and extreme thirst, although the free drinking of water during the 
exposures apparently had little or no effect on delaying the other 
physiological reactions. 

The necessity for controlling unfavorable temperature conditions 
is shown by these few paws es, ot of the many changes which occur 
pind- Byithin the Nnwea body when subjected to conditions which prevent 
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x of ithe usual loss of surplus body heat. Even when these body changes 

ure very slight it has been found that the disturbances of the body 
‘ures Bfunctions exert a marked effect on human efficiency. ‘The experiments 
‘OW? Bhowed that the maximum amount of work was performed between 
‘eml- Bthe effective temperature limits of 40° and 75°. At a temperature of 
Be 100° with a relative humidity of 30 per cent, subjects could perform 


our times as much work as they could when the humidity was 100 
ber cent, while with the ordinary summer day humidity of 60 per cent 
~ ive times more work was performed in a temperature of 90° than in 
ne It Bone of 120°. When the effective temperature of the environment is 
cally Below the temperature of the body, air movement has a beneficial 
‘oo effect but when it is above body temperature air movement increases 
eer he discomfort. 

One" § lfcomfortable working conditions are to be maintained in industries 
where various sources of heat exist, such as furnaces, power-driven 
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machinery, etc., the air within the building must be carried 6) 4), 
replaced by cooler air. The use of hoods or exhausts for the re oval 
of local heat at the source is desirable or it is possible to locate tany 
of the sources of heat, such as boiler or fire rooms, and hot water o; 
steam pipes away from the working places of employees not concerned 
in such operation, or heat radiation can be minimized sometinies by 
insulation—a satisfactory method in the case of furnaces. [1 thy 
case of other sources of heat, artificial ventilation may be required ty 
supplement natural ventilation, but the problems are different jy 
different places and may require the services of engineers qualified jy 
the science of ventilation and air conditioning. Itissaid in the repor 
that the proper distribution of air within the occupied area is very 
important, and reliable information on the subject, especially gs 
regards avoidance of drafts, is lacking so that further research along 
this line is desirable. Various measures for the removal of dusts and 
smoke or toxic fumes or gases from workplaces are required, these 
measures depending upon the particular hazard in the different 
industries. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Fatal Accidents in Kansas, 1930 


SUMMARY of accidental deaths in Kansas during 1930, fur- 

nished by Dr. Earle G. Brown, secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Health, shows that only five of the industrial fatalities origi- 
nated in connection with the manufacturing industry. Building and 
contracting were charged with 26 deaths, and public utilities and rail- 
roads with 61 deaths, but these industries were completely over- 
shadowed by the 125 deaths originating in connection with farm work. 
This means that farm work was responsible for 48.4 per cent of the 
258 deaths due to occupational accidents or for 7.7 per cent of all 
accidental deaths in the State during the year. 

An accompanying analysis of 101 of the 125 deaths originating in 
connection with farm work showed that injuries received from farm 
machinery were responsible for the largest number listed under one 
cause, a total of 35. The primary cause, however, in 8 of these ma- 


chinery accidents was runaway of the team hitched to the machinery, 


in 4 the injuries were received through being caught in the machinery, 
falls from the machinery were responsible for another 4, and fire or 
explosion from the machinery for still 4 others. 

Injuries from animals were responsible for 23 of the fatalities, 12 
being caused by a kick by a horse or mule and 5 by being ‘‘gored by 
a bull’; falls on the level and falls from ladders or other elevations 
aside from machines were responsible for 11 deaths. 

Causes shown for the minor groups are: Excessive heat, and light- 
ning, 5 each; falling objects, 4; explosives, handling of objects, and 
burns except in connection with machinery, 3 each; poisonous gases, 


‘extreme cold, and striking against objects, 2 each; and electricity, 


doors, and hand tools, 1 each. 

The age of the persons involved ranged from 14 years to 92 years, 
with an average of 49.9 years. Only 1 was under 15 years of age, 
and while 10 others were less than 20 years old, 25 victims were 65 
years of age or over. 

The 101 cases include 4 females, all housewives. One was gored 
by a bull, while in the pasture milking; 1 was struck by lightning 
while removing clothes from a line hooked to a tree which was struck; 
| was injured by a door of a grain bin blowing shut; and 1 was burned 
to death when clothes ignited from a brooder stove. Another female, 
a student, was also burned to death in similar manner. 

The total of accidental deaths for 1930 is stated to be the highest 
ever recorded in Kansas for a 12-month period. It amounted to 8.3 
per cent of all deaths, and established a death rate from accidents at 
56.5 per 100,000 population. - 
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The following table shows the total number of fatal accidents j 
the State in 1930, by type: . 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTAL FATALITIES IN KANSAS IN 1930, BY TYP} 








Type 





Industrial: 
Manufacturing ----......._..-- - 
Public utilities and railroads. __- 
Building and contracting _ - 
Farming Bat, 
ee et tears ; 


, ee EE Pe sai 


Motor vehicle: 
Collision with pedestrian - -_--.---- 
Collision with motor vehicle---__- 
Collision with railroad train 
Collision with electric car - - 
Collision with bicycle_-- 


Collision with horse-drawn Vehicle __ 


Collision with fixed object --- -_- 
Noncollision operating accident - 
Nonoperating accident 


Teta; ... 





Z i} 
Number 


Type 





| Public, not motor vehicle: 
Railroad __--- 
Electric car_. 
Other vehicle__ So 
Airplane - - inp es a 
Falls i Son 
Burns, scalds, and explosions - - 
Drowning A ey 
Firearms Be Bae yp 
ON ee ae 


|, Home: 
ARSC REEOS 2 he PE 
Burns, sealds, and explosions - 
Asphyxiation and suffocation - 
Poisons 
Cuts and scratches-- 
Ge ibis. adtcdveccdbawn 


Total. 
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Labor Legislation of 1931 


HE legislatures of 44 States met in regular session in 1931. The 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia legislatures were 
he only ones which did not meet in regular session during the year, 
but, of these four, two (those of Louisiana and Mississippi) held 
pecial sessions. In addition to their regular sessions 16 States also 
alled extra or special sessions of the legislature. 
In the main, the special sessions were called for the purpose of 
——‘pnacting legislation to relieve the economic situation in the cotton 
“nd oil industries, and to provide relief due to the widespread unem- 
nloyment conditions. Many of the States, either by direct appropri- 
ition from the treasury or by bond issue, provided for the construction 
f public works and for other methods to relieve the situation. 
Four territorial legislatures also met in regular session in 1931 (those 
of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands). The 
afmpublic laws of 1931 for the Philippine Islands, however, are not yet 
— available. 
The third session of the Seventy-first Congress of the United States 
vas held during the early part of 1931, adjourning on March 4, 1931. 
he Seventy-second Congress convened in December of the same 
year, 
Legislation affecting labor in some respect was passed by all of the 
Jegislatures, State, insular, or national, holding regular sessions 
luring 1931. 

Five States (Delaware, Idaho, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia) provided for the establishment of old-age pension 
ystems, making a total of 17 States ? (not including Alaska) having 
such legislation on the statute books at the beginning of January 1, 
1932. 
| Several States (Arizona, Colorado, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin) 
passed legislation declaring antiunion contracts to be against public 
policy and void. Such contracts are those whereby either party to 
in employment contract undertakes not to join, etc., a labor union 
r organization of employers. The General Assembly of the State 
of Colorado ratified the Federal child labor amendment. 

In a number of States (Illinois, Maine, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania) legislation was enacted which prohibits the selling of 
imported convict-made goods in the State, thereby taking advantage 
of the Federal law, divesting convict-made goods of their interstate 
haracter, which becomes effective on January 19, 1934.5 Three 
states (Illinois, Vermont, and Wisconsin) appointed investigative 
commissions to study the problem of the employment of State prison- 
ers, With a view of establishing a State policy, upon the effective date 
of the Federal convict labor act. 

In North Carolina the weekly hours of labor for women were 
reduced from 60 to 55. 


| Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 
* California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
’ For copy of this law see Labor Review, March, 1929, p. 126. 
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By an act of March 3, 1931 (ch. 411, 46 U.S. Stat. at L. 1494) 
Congress provided for the payment of the prevailing rate of \age, 
on every contract in excess of $5,000 ‘‘in the construction, alters tio), 
and repair of any public buildings of the United States.” Sey ery) 
States (Alaska, California, Illinois, Montana, New Jersey, Ohig 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin) also en:cte 
legislation governing the payment of wages to employees enyave) 
on public works‘; in several cases the provisions of the State lay, 
followed closely the Federal act. 

This review of labor legislation for 1931 offers merely an outline 
under topical headings. The subject of workmen’s compensatioy 
legislation is not here covered; a résumé of action in that field in 193) 
was published in the January, 1932, issue of the Labor Reviey. 
References to laws on the subject of occupational licenses and absent 
voting are not contained in this article.® 


Contract of Employment 


Tue following States declared void all antiunion contracts, thiat is, 
all contracts of or which stipulate that neither party to the 
contract may join a labor organization or any organization of en- 


ployers: Arizona (ch. 19), Colorado (ch. 112), Ohio (S. B. No. 103, 
p. 562), Oregon (ch. 247), and Wisconsin (ch. 376). The employment 
of relatives in public offices was prohibited by an act of Arizona 
(ch. 52) and one of Utah (ch. 13). Employees in the Ohio naval 
militia were protected against discrimination by House Bill No. 479 
(p. 152). A penalty has been provided in Massachusetts by the 


provisions of chapter 304, whenever a woman or child is required to 
work without compensation as a condition for securing employment. 
Oregon enacted a law (ch. 101) for the training of apprentices; 
under the provisions of the act a State apprenticeship commission 
is set up, consisting of the State superintendent of public instruction, 
the State labor commissioner, and a member of the industrial accident 
commission. An employee is protected in the right to hold public 
office or to vote, by an act passed by the Wyoming Legislature. (Ch.37) 

The regulation of crop-sharing contracts was the subject of legis|ation 
in Porto Rico (Act No. 76), and the commissioner of labor is charged 
with the enforcement of the law. New Jersey (ch. 305) exempted 
from the provisions of the act of 1930 (ch. 104)—prohibiting discrim- 
ination in public service on account of age—persons who are eligible 
to membership in the teachers’ pension and annuity fund. 

The Legislature of South Dakota by chapter 174 authorized the 
secretary of agriculture to promote the enforcement of laws relating 
to the employment of women and children. 

The Sunday labor law was amended in several States, generally 
providing for the exemption of certain employments or activities from 
the provisions of the law. The following States acted upon the sub- 
ject: Alaska (ch. 20), Connecticut (ch. 155, p. 267), Delaware (ch. 
269), Maryland (ch. 66), Massachusetts (chs. 71 and 240), Nebraska 
(ch. 43), New Hampshire (ch. 155), New Mexico (ch. 29), Ohio (s. B. 
No. 77, p. 192), South Carolina (Act No. 47), Texas (ch. 116), and 
Wisconsin (ch. 267). 





4 For the text of laws on this subject see Labor Review, February, 1932, pp. 307-323. 
5 A more complete summary, and reproduction of some of the labor laws, will be given in a bulle''n 02 
labor legislation for 1931. 
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The subject of giving preference in the employment of labor and 
materials on public works was legislated upon in many States. For 
employment upon public works it was specifically provided that only 
citizens of the State, residents of a particular locality, or veterans be 
employed. The employment of aliens was prohibited in several 
States. The subject was considered in Alaska (H. J. Res. No. 4, 
p. 264), Arizona (chs. 4 and 31), California (ch. 398), Connecticut 
(ch. 290, p. 253), Florida (H. Con. Res. No. 7, p. 1027), lowa (ch. 20), 
Massachusetts (chs. 125, 316, and 377), Michigan (Acts No. 66 and 
241), Minnesota (chs. 121, 276, and 347), New Jersey (chs. 27 and 492), 
New Mexico (ch. 20), North Dakota (ch. 205, sec. 10), Rhode Island 
(ch. 1752), South Carolina (Act No. 154, J. Res.), Vermont (Act No. 
69,), and Wisconsin (ch. 22, p. 36). 

On an initiative and referendum measure submitted to the people 
of the State of Arizona on November 4, 1930, it was voted to amend 
the constitution so as to direct the employment only of citizens of the 
United States on public works. (Ch. 105, p. 493.) 

In order to provide for the stabilization of employment, Congress 
passed a law (ch. 117, 46 U.S. Stat. at L. 1084, Public, No. 616) pro- 
viding for the advance planning and regulation of the construction 
of publie works. The law has been designated as the ‘‘employment 
stabilization act of 1931.” 

In addition to extending preferences to labor, several States also 
legislated upon the subject of providing for local or domestic materials 
on construction of public works, etc.: Alaska (H. J. Res. No. 7, p. 
266), California (ch. 632 and Con. Res. No. 12, ch. 59, p. 3113), 
Georgia (Res. No. 10, p. 1060), Indiana (ch. 91), Massachusetts 
(ch. 228), and Wyoming (ch. 50). 




























Employment Agencies 





Private agencies —Arizona (ch. 112) enacted a new private-em- 
ployment-agency law. In California the commissioner of labor was 
empowered (by ch. 827) to revoke a license of a private employment 
agency whenever the public utilities law is violated. In Illinois the 
Department of Labor was empowered to formulate rules, etc. for the 
conduct of private agencies (p. 569). Additional charges other 
than those specified in the law for services are prohibited by chapter 
216 of the Kansas law. Labor organizations maintaining employ- 
ment agencies are exempt from the provisions of the employment 
agency law in Michigan by the provisions of Act No. 206. The 
Labor Commissioner of Nevada was authorized (by ch. 45) to deny 
a license to a private agency in places where a free employment 
service is adequately serving a community. 

Public agencies —By an act (p. 569) in Illinois, the Department of 
Labor was authorized to establish in Chicago five public employment 
agencies instead of four. In Michigan, Act No. 306 authorized any 
city to establish and operate a free employment bureau, while regis- 
tration fees are discontinued by the provisions of Act No. 208. 
Missouri authorized the establishment of free public employment 
bureaus in cities of 50,000 instead of limiting the law to cities of 
75,000 as heretofore (p. 258). Pennsylvania, by Act No. 346, ap- 
propriated $50,000 for the Department of Labor for the purpose of 
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conducting an experimental employment agency in Philadelphia! 
In Vermont (Act No. 117) provision was made for the maintenance of 
public employment offices in certain municipalities. 


Group Life Insurance 


Five States passed laws concerning group life insurance. Texas 
(ch. 101) enacted a law defining and otherwise regulating group life 
insurance. Connecticut (ch. 142) authorized any city to purchase 
croup life insurance for its employees. North Carolina (ch. 32s) 
Pennsylvania (Acts No. 274 and 335), and Wisconsin (ch. 15)) 
enlarged the coverage of their group life insurance laws. 


Hours of Labor 


Women and children—Women employed in railroad yard offices are 
exempt from the hours of labor law in Arizona (ch. 14), as are thos 
in Arkansas (Act No. 58) employed by railroads regulated by the 
Federal hours of labor act. The 9-hour day limitation law in Maine 
no longer is applicable to women or minors under 16 employed in 
laundries, yet the 54-hour week limitation is not affected. (Ch. 144. 
Women may now be employed until 12.30 a. m. in Nebraska (ch. 97) 
provided the employment does not exceed nine hours in any one day, 
In New York the hours of labor law for women and children was 
amended (by ch. 509) by reducing the overtime allowance for the 
6-day worker to 22 hours and for the 54-day worker to 35 hours. 
The Legislature of North Carolina adopted several measures tending 
to improve the working conditions of the women and children. Thus, 
by chapter 289, the weekly limitation of hours of labor for women 
was reduced from 60 to 55, while night work for women, between 
the ages of 16 and 18, was prohibited between the hours of 9 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. (Ch. 112.) The child labor law of the same State was 
also amended to permit newsboys to work between 5 a. m. and § 
p. m., subject to a maximum of 4 hours’ employment per day and 
24 hours per week (ch. 125), while chapter 391 made certain addi- 
tions to the list of hazardous industries in which the employment o! 
children is prohibited. In Wisconsin chapter 235 merely amended 
the violation features of the law regulating the hours of labor of 
women employed in hotels. 

Miscellaneous.—In Wyoming, the provisions of chapter 73, sections 
62 and 63, make it unlawful to require or knowingly permit more than 
eight hours’ labor per day in underground mines and reduction works. 
In California trainmen, etc.,employed on any railroad under the control 
of the board of harbor commissioners must be paid time and one-hal! 
for work in excess of eight hours. (Ch. 156.) In Porto Rico (by Act 
No. 80) overtime at double rates may be permitted whenever it is 
urgent and necessary ; permission must be obtained from the commis- 
sioner of labor, who may also investigate the motives for the request. 

The hours of labor on public works received consideration in 
California (ch. 1144), New York (ch. 785, special session), Oregon 
(ch. 330), and Wyoming (ch. 130). 

The limitation of the working hours of employees of motor carriers 
was the subject of legislation — in several States. While these acts 





6 See Pennsylvania Sg ea pat of Labor and Industry, Labor and Industry, January, 1932, p. 1: Plans 


or Philadelphia’s Model Employment Office. 
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were enacted primarily for the safety of the traveling public, yet 
they are worthy of mention in a review of the hours of labor of em- 
ployees in general. The limitations are as follows: Alabama, 8 hours; 
Georgia, 10 hours; Iowa, 16 hours; and Nebraska and Arizona (specia!] 
session) 12 hours. The hours of employment are consecutive in most 


cases, and do not apply in emergency cases. 
Child Labor 


Tue Federal child labor amendment was ratified by the General 
Assembly of Colorado. (H. Con. Res. No. 9, p. 827.) The child labor 
law of Delaware was amended by raising, from 12 to 14, the age at 
which a child may be employed in a canning factory (ch. 238), while 
in Pennsylvania (Act No. 309) a nonresident child under 16 is pro- 
hibited from work in a factory or cannery during the time in which 
the laws of the State of his residence require his attendance at school. 
In Maine (ch. 165) minors under 16 are prohibited from working in 
projection booths of motion-picture theaters. The commissioner of 
industries in Vermont may hereafter refuse a work permit whenever 
achild is physically unfit. (Act No. 115.) The Rhode Island law was 
amended to allow children to engage in dancing, theatrical, or musical 
performances whenever the public schools are not in session (ch. 1756). 
The protection of the law in regard to the employment of children 
was also lessened in Vermont (Act No. 116) by exempting children in 
vocational schools from the law forbidding employment about danger- 
ous machinery, provided the work place is found to be safe and is 
approved by the commissioner of industries. The subject of school 
attendance received attention in Alabama (Act No. 356), Maryland 
(chs. 158 and 182), and Massachusetts (ch. 394, secs. 154-158, 
pp. 520-522), while the subject of continuation schools for employed 
children was legislated upon in Connecticut (ch. 249, p. 47) and New 
Jersey (ch. 307). The child labor law was also enlarged in other re- 
spects in Missouri (p. 169), Porto Rico (Act No. 75), and South 


Dakota (ch. 92). 
Safety and Health 


Employment in mines, etc—The coal-mining law and the metal- 
mining law were amended in several respects in Colorado by chapters 
61 8 115, respectively. In Ohio an act (S. B. No. 321, p. 603) was 
passed, which revised the coal-mining code and substituted many 
new and amended sections. The Arizona mining law was amended by 
chapter 27, regulating the equipment and increasing the operating 
speed of hoists from 800 to 1,500 feet per minute; the signal code was 
also amended in this State. The mine-examining board in Kansas 
was decreased from four to three members. (Ch. 282.) The mine 
inspector’s act was extended in Nevada (ch. 167) to include the in- 
spection of tunnels, etc.; and the deputy mine inspector’s salary was 
increased from $200 to $225 a month (ch. 185). The safety and health 
of miners were considered also in Utah and Wyoming. In the former 
State free hospital and medical service are provided for certain dis- 
abled miners by chapter 63; while in the latter State the law relating 
to safety cables in mines now requires that man-trip cars must be 
set aside and used only for man-trip purposes. (Ch. 63.) 

_ Boiler inspection —A new boiler inspection law was promulgated 
in Maine by chapter 158. In Celorsiio (ch. 56) the fees for the in- 
spection of certain type boilers were fixed. 
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Factory inspection.—The Illinois law providing for washrooi)\s jy 
factories, etc. was extended by an act (p. 575) to cover railroads. |) 
New Mexico seats must be provided for women employed in factories 
etc., and their use must be permitted. (Ch. 109.) The health of the 
em ployee in factories, etc., was considered in Rhode Js\an¢ 
(Ch. 1741.) The Vermont law forbidding smoking in factories wa 
extended to cover public buildings. (Act No. 167.) 

Miscellaneous.—The regulation of dry-cleaning establishments was 
the subject of legislation in California (chs. 424 and 425), Michigan 
(Act No. 213), Minnesota (ch. 268), Ohio (H. B. No. 115, p. 97) _ 
Wisconsin (ch. 99). Maine adopted a law (ch. 164) relating to work 
in compressed-air chambers.’ A detailed act (H. B. No. 45, p. 229) 
regulating the manufacture, etc., of fireworks was passed in Ohio, 
while in Washington a new act (ch. 111) relating to the manufacture, 
etc., of explosives was adopted. The subject of the inspection of 
bakeries, etc., was undertaken in California (ch. 176), and Rhode 
Island (ch. 1742). In Connecticut the inspection of bakeries was 
transferred from thecommissioner of labor and factory inspection to the 
dairy and food commissioner. (Ch. 141, p.178.) New York amended 
the labor law and extended the re uirement of seats for elevator 
operators to elevators in State-owned buildings. (Ch. 497). Hereafter 
the Connecticut law requiring the report of all occupational diseases 
will not be admissible as evidence in any action under the workmen's 
compensation law. (Ch. 145, p. 173.) Wisconsin (ch. 189) strength. 
ened the law relative to the use of certain toilet facilities; the 
industrial commission, the State board of health, and the railroad 
commission are charged with the enforcement of the act. Oil and gas 
companies in Montana (ch. 143) must hereafter provide gas masks and 
safety devices to workmen employed in suffocating employments. The 
carrying of more than 250 pounds is now prohibited in Porto Rico by 
Act No. 64. The law regulating employment in laundries in Rhode 
Island was amended by chapter 1767, and made applicable to the 
town of Bristol, upon acceptance by the town council. The full-crew 
train law was the subject of legislation in Wisconsin by the provisions 
of chapter 304, and the law now applies also to engines used for the 
purpose of switching. 

Factory inspection.—By an act (ch. 96) in Nebraska a lunch period 
of 30 minutes must be provided all employees in assembly plants, 
workshops, or mechanical establishments. Employees must also be 
permitted to leave the building during such recess period. 

Miscellaneous.—New Jersey considered the subject of accidents, by 
providing for instruction in accident prevention in the schools of the 
State (ch. 50) and for the reporting of accidents (ch. 278). U nder 
the latter act an employer is no longer deprived of defenses under the 
workmen’s compensation law for failure to report accidents. 


Wages 


Tue Alabama Legislature passed a law (Act No. 525) effective 
January 1, 1933, requiring every + sgremer ct corporation engaged 


in the transportation business and employing 50 or more employ:es, 
to pay its employees every two weeks. The wage-payment law ws 
enlarged and procedure and penalties for violations were changed 1! 





7’ For the text of this law see Labor Review, June, 1931, p. 92, 
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Arizona (ch. 54) and California (chs. 878, 1047, and 1090). A semi- 
monthly instead of weekly payment of wages was permitted in Kansas 
by chapter 215. The pay of scrub women employed by the State of 
\assachusetts was established at $18 for a basic week of 33 hours. 
(Ch. 372.) In Nevada violations of the wage-payment law were 
declared misdemeanors (by ch. 152), while in Minnesota (ch. 282) the 
issuance of a check for the payment of labor without sufficient funds 
io meet the payment was declared a misdemeanor. The Oregon 
commissioner of the bureau of labor was empowered to collect unpaid 
wage claims. (Ch. 287.) The subject of wage payment was also 
considered in Porto Rico; two acts (Nos. 17 and 31) regulated labor 
contracts and provided that all wages must be paid in lawful money 
of the United States and at intervals not exceeding one week, while 
Act No. 61 forbids the exchange of a work certificate, check or scrip 
for anything other than lawful money. An employee who has a 
wage claim in Porto Rico may now receive redress either in the court 
of the district where the work was done or where he resides. (Act 
No. 14.) South Dakota (ch. 173) also provided, in the minimum 
wage law, that all wages must be paid in cash or by check. An em- 
ployer is forbidden by the provisions of the Wisconsin act (ch. 457) to 
make deductions from the wages of an employee for defective work- 
manship, unless the employer and a representative of the employee 
determine that such defect was due to the negligence of the employee. 
The wage-payment law was also amended in Wisconsin (ch. 262), 
Maryland (ch. 35), and Rhode Island (ch. 1783), by providing that 
whenever a pay day falls on a holiday, payment on the next succeeding 
business day will be a compliance under the wage-payment law. The 
withholding of pay, etc., of any civil employee of the United States 
upon removal for cause was prohibited by an act of Congress (ch. 287, 
46U.S. Stat. at L. 1415, Public, No. 723); provision is made, how- 
ever, that if the employee is indebted to the United States, any salary 
etc. must be applied to that indebtedness. 

The legislature of Colorado (ch. 170) established a wage-claim 
court in each county of the State. The jurisdiction of the court is 
limited to claims of $100 or less. (See Labor Review, March, 1932, 
p. 585.) 

The subject of the garnishment of wages was treated in Hawaii 
(Act No. 68) and in Illinois (pp. 615, 616, and 617), while the law 
requiring contractors to furnish bonds for the protection of the wages 
of employees was extensively treated in Hawai (Act No. 163), Illinois 
(p. 385), Indiana (ch. 168), Iowa (ch. 208), Minnesota (ch. 229), 
Montana (ch. 20), Nevada (ch. 208), New Jersey (ch. 318), North 
Dakota (chs. 100 and 223), Oregon (ch. 280), Pennsylvania (Acts No. 
130, sec. 617 (b); 144, sec. 2408 (h); 145, sec. 1202, clause 54; 146, 
sec. 564; 293; 294; 317, sec. 1905; 321; 331, sec. 1804; and 353, sec. 
13), and Wyoming (ch. 73, secs. 74 and 75). 

A prevailing-wage law was passed by Congress (ch. 411, 46 U.S. 
Stat. at L. 1494, Public, No. 798), providing that contractors on 
contracts in excess of $5,000, for the construction, etc., of public 
buildings of the United States, must pay the prevailing rate of wages 
for laborers, etc. Under the leadership of the Federal act several 
States adopted similar legislation, and in some instances the law was 
modeled after the provisions of the Federal law: Alaska (ch. 68), 
California (ch. 397), Illinois (p. 573), Montana (ch. 102), New Jersey 
(ch. 242), Ohio (H. B. No. 3, p. 116), Washington (ch. 1, p. 27), and 
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Wisconsin (chs. 269, 432, and 441). Several other States enacted 
legislation relative to the payment of the prevailing or minimum rat, 
on contracts for construction of public works, namely, Californiy 
(ch. 396), Kansas (ch. 214), New York (ch. 786, special session) 
Pennsylvania (Act No. 144, sec. 522), and Texas (ch. 46). , 


Mechanics’ Liens 


Tue mechanics’ lien law in several States was enlarged to cover 
additional liens on property for the value of labor expended. |) 
New Mexico (ch. 11) the law was extended to cover gas and oil wells, 
etc., and also pipe lines. The mechanics’ lien law in North Carolin, 
was extended to the work of finishers, bleachers, etc. (ch. 48), and that 
of North Dakota (ch. 176) to machinists or garage keepers for repairs 
on automobiles, engines, threshing or well machines, while in Oregoy 
the lien law was amended to cover the manufacture of slab wood 
(ch. 231) and manual services on fishing gear (ch. 94). Certain 
agricultural operations (work on combines, corn huskers, shredders, 
silage cutters, seed hullers) were added to the list of liens in South, 
Dakota by an amendatory act. (Ch. 175. 

In addition to the extension of the mechanics’ lien law, the following 
States also amended the procedural features of the law: Alaska 
(ch. 30), Arizona (ch. 87), California (chs. 819 and 830), Illinois (p, 
667), Kansas (ch. 227), Maryland (ch. 142), Montana (ch. 112), 
New Jersey (ch. 283), North Dakota (ch. 177), Oregon (ch. 111), 
Porto Rico (Act No. 73), Utah (chs. 5 and 6), and Wisconsin (chi, 
15, 140, and 270). 

Small Loans 


THREE States (Delaware, New Hampshire, and Oregon) legislated 
on the subject of small loans. Since there is a connection between 
this subject and wages, mention of such legislation would seem to be 
justified. Oregon, by chapter 385, repealed the former law govern- 
ing small loans, and enacted a new law regulating the business of 
making loans in amounts of $300 or less, and also the regulation o/ 
assignments of wages. In New Hampshire (ch. 163) the smal 
loans act was amended so as to provide for the termination of the 
licenses of loan agencies on April 1; a commission was also authorized 
to study the true net income of licensees, and the effect of the interest 
rate charged upon the welfare of the citizens of the State. The 
Delaware act was enlarged and strengthened by the provisions o! 
chapter 246. 

Cooperative Organizations 


Credit unions.—The following States passed new laws governing 
the organization, operation and supervision of credit unions: Arkansas 
(Act No. 161), Colorado (ch. 80), Ohio (H. B. No. 139, p. 581), and 
West Virginia (ch. 14). In Maine (ch. 11, p. 337) a Federal employ- 
ees’ credit union was incorporated. Other States which acted upon 
the subject include California (ch. 965) New York (ch. 341), Tennes- 
see (ch. 67), and Wisconsin (chs. 306 and 450). 

Cooperative associations —The following States passed legislation 
affecting cooperative societies: New York (chs. 286 and 350), North 
Carolina (ch. 447), North Dakota (chs. 108 and 109), South Dakota 
(chs. 103 and 104), and Wisconsin (chs. 18, 218, and 237). 
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Holidays and Days of Rest 


Tun following were declared holidays in the States designated: 
Armistice Day, November 11, in Indiana (ch. 88), Michigan (Act 
No. 12), Nevada (ch. 60), and Wisconsin (ch. 17); Columbus and 
Fraternal Day, October 12, in Alabama (Act No. 689); Jefferson Day, 
April 13, im Missouri (p. 260); January 6 (Act No. 3), and November 
i9 (anniversary of the discovery of the island), in Porto Rico (J. Res. 
No. 25, p. 940); Lee’s Birthday, January 19,in Texas (ch. 8). Two 
States merely provided for the observance of a holiday on Monday 
when such day occurs on Sunday (Alaska, ch. 85; Delaware, ch. 233). 
In Utah (ch. 1) Arbor Day hereafter is to be designated by the 
covernor, instead of being April 15 as heretofore. All civil employees 
of the United States and the District of Columbia are granted a 
Saturday half holiday (by ch. 396, 46 U. S. Stat. at L. 1482, 
Public, No. 783). 

Labor Unions and Disputes 


PENNSYLVANIA (Act No. 311) prescribed the proceaure ana condi- 
tions under which injunctions may be granted in labor disputes. 
By the provisions of Act No. 310, the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
defined the rights of persons accused of indirect criminal contempt 
arising out of any violation of an injunction; such persons must be 
admitted to bail and notified of accusation, and may demand a 
speedy and public trial. The law governing the use of trade-marks, 
labels, ete., of trade-unions was extended in Rhode Island (ch. 1747) 


S io include any corporation, copartnership, or firm, while the filing 


fee for an application was increased from $1 to $10. 
Pensions 


Old-age pensions.—Five States—Delaware (ch. 85), Idaho (ch. 16), 
New Hampshire (ch. 165), New Jersey (ch. 219), and West Virginia 
(ch. 32)—established old-age pension systems.’ The Colorado old- 
age pension law was made a mandatory act, and the age requirement 
was reduced from 70 to 65 years. (Ch. 131.) The administration of 
the Maryland act was placed under the county commissioners instead 
of the courts, except in Baltimore City where authority is vested in 
the supervisors of city charities. (Ch. 114.) 

In Massachusetts (ch. 398) a temporary provision (operative for 
1931 and 1932) provided for the financing of the old-age pension law 
by a levy of a tax of $1 upon all male inhabitants over 20 years of 
age. A constitutional amendment relating to the granting of old-age 
pensions was proposed in Missouri (p. 385), to be voted upon by the 
people at the State election in November, 1932. An immate of an 
institution may now apply for an old-age pension in California (ch. 
608) and in Wisconsin (ch. 239), but such aid will not begin until 
the applicant has left the institution. The Wisconsin law was also 
amended by chapter 109, providing for an alternative condition for 
receiving a pension, i. e., that the applicant ‘was born in the United 
States.’ Other States which amended their old-age pension law 
were Minnesota (chs. 8, 72, and 138) and Wyoming (ch. 35). Chapter 


‘For an analysis of these acts, see Monthly Labor Review, April, 1931, p. 86 (Delaware); June, 1931, 
pp. 82-86 (Idaho, New Jersey, and West Virginia); and September, 1931, p. 59 (New Hampshire). 
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138 of the Minnesota law provided for the administration of the 
act by the board of county commissioners instead of the disiric; 
judges, while in Wyoming chapter 35 authorized the county to raise 
pension funds by the levy of a tax (not to exceed 4 mill) on the 
assessed valuation of property. 

Mothers’ pensions.—Legislation on the subject of mothers’ pensions 
was passed in Illinois (p. 214), Iowa (ch. 73), Maryland (ch. 115). 
Massachusetts (ch. 415), Michigan (Act No. 30), Minnesota (ey 
326), Missouri (p. 284), New Hampshire (chs. 1 and 106), New Mexico 
(ch. 49), South Dakota (ch. 252), Texas (ch. 256), and Wisconsin 
(chs. 76 and 352). 

Public employees.—California established a contributory retirenien 
system for State employees (ch. 700) and also excluded county em- 
_ployees from participating in other pension systems (ch. 8/1). 
Colorado, by the provisions of chapter 157, created a retirement 
plan, optional for employees already employed but compulsory for 
all future employees. In Kansas (ch. 124) a provision was adopted 
to retire public employees in cities of 50,000 to 90,000 population. 
A retirement system for county employees, and employees of cities of 
the first, second or third class, and employees in villages of 7,(00 
population, was provided in Minnesota by chapter 307. .The Minne- 
sota act applicable to employees of certain cities (ch. 522, Acts of 
1919) was amended so as to authorize the gerne of pensions to 
a surviving spouse of a deceased employee (ch. 244). The retirement 


act of 1929 (ch. 191) now covers State employees serving in any 
capacity (ch. 351). Congress (by ch. 375, 46 U.S. Stat. at L. 1471, 
Public, No. 781) enacted a retirement law for employees of the 


Panama Canal and Panama Railroad Co.? Other States which 
amended or extended provisions of the retirement act were Hawaii 
(Acts No. 172 and 219), Illinois (pp. 306 and 856), Maine, (ch. 274), 
Massachusetts (ch. 378), New Jersey (ch. 369), and Pennsylvania 
(Acts No. 167 and 184). The New York State employees’ retirement 
law was amended in various respects by chapters 130, 131, 193, 239, 
299, 334, 389, 393, 400, 424, and 483, while the New York City 
employees’ retirement system was amended by chapters 258, 260, 261, 
546, 549, 564 and 760. 

Miscellaneous —By the provisions of Act No. 246 (p. 182) Georgia 
provided that $15 a week must be exempted from garnishment, in 
pensions paid to retired employees. A law was enacted in Arkansas 
(Act No. 158) which provided for the payment of pensions to indigent 
blind citizens of the State. Revenues to pay such pensions are to 
be derived from a tax imposed on all businesses operating billiard 
or pool tables. An act of New Mexico (ch. 78) permitted the estab- 
lishment, by certain irrigation districts, of old-age pensions ani 
civil service systems, etc. 


Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 


Vocational education.—The State board of vocational education was 
placed under the department of education in the newly reorganized 
State departments in Maine, by the provisions of chapter 216; the 
commissioner of labor is a member of such board. Porto Rico (Act 
No. 28) accepted the Federal vocational education act. Other States 
which acted on the subject of vocational education included New 





* For an analysis of this act, see Labor Review, May, 1931, p. 29. 
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Jersey (ch. 274), New Mexico (ch. 54), and Pennsylvania (Acts No. 
109 and 241). 

Vocational rehabilitation.—In California (ch. 981) the State board 
of education must hereafter direct the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
cram through the director of education. By an Illinois act (p. 221) 
a division of vocational rehabilitation was established under the 
control of the State board for vocational education. New Hamp- 
shire (ch. 48) merely affirmed the acceptance of the Federal act, which 
was originally accepted by chapter 18, Acts of 1925. The Federal 
vocational rehabilitation act was accepted by the provisions of Act 
No. 27 in Porto Rico. The Congress of the United States (by ch. 
404, 46 U.S. Stat. L. 1489, Public, No. 791) extended to Porto Rico 
the vocational education and rehabilitation acts. 


Labor Departments, Etc. 


In CALIFORNIA the expiration terms of the present members of the 
industrial welfare commission were fixed (ch. 978), and the powers of 
the bureau of labor statistics were extended to include the collection 
of other claims of laborers in addition to wage assignments (ch. 824); 
while in the organization of the department of industrial relations, 
the division of housing and sanitation was replaced by the division 
of immigration and housing (ch. 597). The department of industrial 
relations was established in Georgia (by Act No. 298, sec. 106, p. 43), 
replacing the former department of commerce and labor. Hawaii 
(by Act No. 97) abolished the department of immigration, labor, and 
statistics and transferred its duties to the secretary of the Territory. 
A division of statistics and research was established in the Illinois 
Department of Labor (p. 880). A labor and industrial commission was 
created in New Mexico by chapter 9. In North Carolina (ch. 312) a 
new department of labor was created, and the designation of the 
chief administrative officer of the division of standards and inspection 
was changed from ‘‘chief inspector” to “director of division” (ch. 
426). The former department of agriculture and labor in Porto Rico 
has been superseded by a newly created department of labor (Act 
No. 15), the organic act of Porto Rico having been amended by the 
Congress of the United States (ch. 218, 46 U.S. Stat. L. 1168, Public, 
No. 677) to authorize the establishment of an independent depart- 
ment of labor under the executive department. Other States which 
enacted laws affecting the departments of labor in some respect include 
Missouri (p. 260), Nevada (ch. 46), New York (ch. 335), Oregon 
(ch. 381), Rhode Island (ch. 1731), Vermont (Act No. 125), and 
Wisconsin (chs. 161 and 324). In addition to the enactment of laws 
affecting directly the State labor departments, three States established 
independent commissions or departments and legislated upon subjects 
relating more or less to labor. North Carolina (ch. 277) created a 
department of personnel. Oregon (ch. 394) abolished the old in- 
dustrial welfare commission and the board of child labor inspectors 
and created a new State welfare commission, designating the commis- 
sioner of the bureau of labor as the secretary and executive officer of 
the commission. In Texas the legislature (ch. 80) created a State 
commission for the blind, which must maintain a bureau of informa- 
tion to assist blind persons in finding employment, etc. This subject 
was also legislated upon in Alabama by the provisions of Act No. 678. 
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Investigative Commissions 


Tue legislatures of several States provided for the investigation of 

various subjec ts directly or rage rasan concerning labor. In Alasks 
two investigative committees were appointed ; chapter 69 provided fo, 
an investigation of methods for the care of dependent children, while 
chapter 74 created a commission to investigate the cost of constr ucting 
a permanent home for Alaska pioneer men. The problem of unen.- 
ployment will receive study in California (ch. 61), Maryland (J. Res, 
No. 19, p. 1428), Minnesota (ch. 5), and Tennessee (H. J. Res. No. 14, 
Dp. 431). In Illinois four investigative commissions were provided—to 
study, respectively, the State-use system of prison labor (H. J. Res, 
No. 34, p. 921), methods and conditions of mining (p. 156), old-age 
dependency (p. 152), and the feasibility of establishing a State institu- 
tion to train citizens in the skilled trades (p. 45)—and the commission 
appointed in 1929 to study child-welfare legislation was continued by 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 24 (p. 916). Maine provided for a com- 
mission to study old-age pensions (ch. 117, p. 624), as did also the 
State of Oregon (ch. 151). In Massachusetts three resolutions we re 
adopted, one (ch. 1, p. 755) extending the time for the report of the 
special commission ‘to consider the State employees’ retirement sys- 
tem, the second (ch. 58, Resolves, p. 779) authorizing the appointment 
of a commission to investigate the ee ation of the minimum wage 
law, and the third (ch. 64, Resolves, p. 781) providing for the creation 
of a commission to collect. and publish information on methods o! 
regularization and stabilization of business and employment. 

The investigation of convict labor received the attention of five 
States—New Hampshire (ch. 156), Tennessee (H. J. Res. No. 22, p. 
435), Vermont (Act No. 293), West Virginia (S. Con. Res. No. 6, p. 
362), and Wisconsin (J. Res. No. 61, p. 944). In New Jersey the 
regulation of the small-loan business was made the subject for invest- 
gation (J. Res. No. 9, p. 1265), the commission appointed in 1930 to 
study the employment of migratory children was continued (J. Res. 
“No. 4, p. 1260), and a migrant welfare commission was created (ch. 
261) to investigate conditions among migrant laborers. A study of the 
State’s natural resources and agricultural production trends promising 
industrial development was authorized in North Dakota by chapter 
208. The Ohio Legislature appointed a commission to study the 
subject of unemployment insurance (S. J. Res. No. 32, p. 882), and 
also provided for an investigation of coal mining (H. B. "No. 12 2, p. 8). 
Oklahoma sought to ascertain the causes of coal-mine disasters (11. C. 
Res. No. 6, p. B74), while in Tennessee the legislature authorized the 
appointment of a committee to investigate labor conditions in the 
mines, factories, and industries of the State (S. J. Res. No. 15, p. 504). 


Miscellaneous 


Convict labor was the subject of legislation in several States. ‘The 
— of Illinois (p. 727), Maine (ch. 221), Michigan (Act No. 277). 

New Jersey (ch. 235), and Pennsylvania (Act No. 308) took advantage 
of the Federal convict labor act which divests convict-made goods o! 
their interstate character after January 19, 1934, and enacted legisl:- 
tion to prohibit the importation and sale of such goods in the State. 
= extension of the use of convict et was made in Alabama (\ct 
No. 228), Colorado (chs. 133, 134), Georgia (extra session Act No. 6, 
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sec. 11, p. 123), Montana (ch. 196), Nebraska (ch. 22), Nevada (ch. 
991), and North Carolina (ch. 302), while in North Dakota (Con. Res. 

_557) the use of convict labor outside of institutions was forbidden 
whenever such use would deprive a person of the right of free labor. 
In Wyoming (ch. 90) the selling of products from the penitentiary farm 
established by chapter 75 was prohibited; the farm was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the prison commission by chapter 78. The subject 
was also considered in California (ch. 270), Hawaii (Act No. 125), 
Illinois (p. 730), Minnesota (ch. 340), Ohio (S. B. No. 267, p. 191), 
and Pennsylvania (Act No. 99). 

Three jurisdictions (Hawaii, New Mexico, and Wisconsin) amended 
the law granting a right of action for death due to injuries caused by 
wrongful act. In New Mexico (ch. 19) the amount of recovery in 
such cases was increased from $5,000 to $7,500, and in Wisconsin (ch. 
263) from $10,000 to $12,500. In Hawaii (Act No. 16) the law merely 
affirmed the section forbidding the maintenance of an action by a 
dependent where a remedy was provided under the State workmen’s 
compensation law. ‘The requirement that public printing be done 
within the State was considered in Florida (ch. 14824) and Oregon 
(ch. 213). Hereafter all copies of applications for industrial police in 
New Jersey (ch. 89) must be filed in the office of the superintendent 
of the State police instead of the office of the secretary of state. In 
order for a railroad to abandon its shop or terminal the consent of the 
railroad or warehouse commission must be secured in Minnesota. 
(Ch. 64.) | 

The California act of 1921 (ch. 34) providing for the issuance of 
stock to employees by corporations under certain conditions was 
repealed by chapter 864. 


«0-9-0 


Laws Governing Trade-Marks of Trade-Unions 


RESIDENT HOOVER, on February 18, 1932, signed Senate 

Bill No. 2173 (Public Act No. 35), authorizing associations of 
employees in the District of Columbia to adopt a device to designate 
the products of the labor of their members, to punish illegal use or 
imitation of such device, and for other purposes. ‘This act therefore 
provides a ‘union label law ”’ for the District of Columbia very similar 
to the laws passed by 44 States, which secure to labor organizations 
the right to register, use, and protect from counterfeit or unauthorized 
use the trade-marks or labels chosen by them to distinguish the prod- 
ucts of union labor from other goods or manufactured articles. 

The development of the use of union Jabels is divided by some 
writers into three periods. The first period was marked by the intro- 
duction of the use of a label in 1875 by the cigar makers in California. 
This was a result of the keen competition between the white cigar 
makers and the Chinese laborers, and it appears to have had con- 
siderable influence, for some time, in diverting trade from the Chinese 
to the white shops.! The second period covers the adoption of the 
label by other trade-unions (largely through the influence of the 
Knights of Labor) as a means of combating particular forms of com- 
petition to which the members of these unions were subject. The 
third stage was that in which widespread use of the labels began to 


— 


'The Trade-Union Label, by Ernest R. Spedden. 
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be made as a matter of general union policy. The movement sp aq 
rapidly and the use of labels became popular with unions whog 
products were of such a nature that labels could easily be attached 
Some organizations, such as those of the granite cutters, sion 
masons, and glass- bottle blowers, found the use of labels difficult, but 
the majority of the unions found the label useful and soon adopted 
its use. 

If the union label was to be an effective instrument, it was nec cessary 
that the union be able to prevent its use by other persons not mem ers 
of the union. The cigar makers at first had little difficulty, but as the 
use of the label became more general, counterfeiting of it became | less 
rare. The earlier cases, tried by the courts of original jurisdiction, 
were in favor of the union and injunctions were issued on the ground 
that since the object and effect of the label was to increase the valve 
of the labor of the union members, who had a property right in their 
own labor, the union also had a property right in the label.2 Other 
courts upheld the union in protec ting the use of the label, on the 
ground that counterfeiting was ‘“‘perpetrating a fraud which injures 
the complainant’s business and occasions him a pecuniary loss.” 
The Kentucky Court of Appeals concluded the opinion in the case of 
Hetteman Bros. & Co. v. Powers (102 Ky. 133) by saying: 

We are of the opinion that the law may be justly invoked by organized Jahr 
to protect from piracy and intrusion the fruits of its skill and handiwork and 
that brain and muscle may be the subjects of trade law rules as well as tangi|)\ 
property. . 

On the other hand, in Minnesota a court held that the union lab¢ 
can not be protected as it does not indicate any individual manufac- 
turer nor point distinctly to the origin or ow nership of the artic le to 
which it is applied. a ‘similar conclusion was reached by the courts 
of Pennsylvania,® and in Massachusetts the court said in the case of 
Weener 2. Brayton (25 N. E. 46) that as the label is not itself property 
the officers and members of a union could not have an injunction 
against its unauthorized use. 

Thus, in some States injunctive relief was denied and in others, 
when allowed, was not sufficient to stop the counterfeiting. There- 
fore agitation was made for the enactment of legislation subjecting 
the counterfeiter to criminal prosecution. Laws allowing criminal 

unishment were passed immediately in several States and other 
States soon followed. At the present time, 44 of the States have 
enacted union-label laws.® A list of these States and the citation of 
the law are given below: 

Alabama.—Code, 1923, sections 4903, 4904, 8990. 

Arizona.—Revised Code, 1928, section 4821. 

Arkansas.— Digest, 1921, sections 10313-10319. 

California.—Political Code, 1906, sections 3200, 3201; Penal Code, 1906, sev- 
ra = (as amended by acts of 1911, chapter 181; and acts of 1915, chapter 457), 
350, ‘ 

Colorado.—Compiled Laws, 1921, sections 4019-4026. 

Connecticut.—Revised General Statutes, 1930, sections 4748-4754. 

Delaware.—Revised Code, 1915, sections 3476-3483. 


Florida.—Compiled General Laws, 1927, sections 7084-7087, 7294-7296. 
Georgia.—Code, 1911, sections 1989- 1992. 








2 Bloete v. Simon, 19th Abb. N. Cas. (N. Y.) 88; Cigar Makers’ Union v. Link, circuit court of Baltin re, 
1886. 

3 Carson v. Ury, 39 Fed. 777. 

4 Cigar Makers v. Conhaim, 41 N. W. 943. 

5 McVey v. Brendel, 22 Atl. 912. 

6 Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, and North Dakota have no law on this subject, 
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[daho.—Compiled Statutes, 1919, sections 2314-2320. 
[\linois.—Revised Statutes, 1931, chapter 140, sections 1-7. 
[ndiana.—Annotated Statutes, 1914, sections 10453-10463. 
lowa.—Code, 1931, sections 9867-9875. 

Kansas.—Revised Statutes, 1923, sections 81-105 to 81-110. 
Kentueky.—Carroll’s Statutes, 1930, sections 4749-4755. 
Louisiana.—Acts of 1898, No. 49. 

Maine.—Revised Statutes, 1930, chapter 54, sections 43-49. 
Maryland.—Annotated Code, 1924, article 27, sections 53-58. 
Massachusetts.—General Laws, 1921, chapter 110, sections 8-15. 
Michigan.—Compiled Laws, 1929, sections 8970—8975. 
Minnesota.—General Statutes, 1923, sections 10346-10350. 
Missouri.—Revised Statutes, 1929, sections 14329-14337. 

vised Codes, 1921, sections 11204-11209. 

Nebraska.—Compiled Statutes, 1929, sections 48-208 to 48-211. 

Nevada.—Compiled Laws, 1929, sections 7695-7697, 10378-10381. 

New Hampshire.—Public Laws, 1926; chapter 170, sections 1-7. 

New Jersey.—Compiled Statutes, 1910, pp. 1802, 5643-5648. 

New York.—Consolidated Laws, 1930, chapter 32, sections 208-209. 

Ohio.—General Code, 1910, sections 6219-6227, 13102, 13153, 13154 and 13155 
both as amended by acts of 1911, p. 420). 

Oklahoma.—Compiled Statutes, 1921, sections 11008-11014. 

Oregon.—Code, 1930, sections 14-396 to 14-399, 70-201 to 70-204. 

Pennsylvania.—Statutes, 1920, sections 21236-21243. 

Rhode Island.—General Laws, 1923, chapter 223 (as amended 1931, ch. 1747), 
sections 1—6. 

South Carolina.—Code, 1922, section 141 (as amended 1930, No. 721). 

South Dakota.—Compiled Laws, 1929, sections 10411-10415. 

Tennessee.—Code, 1932, sections 6762—6770. 

Texas.—Revised Criminal Statutes, 1925, articles 1061, 1062; Revised Civil 
Statutes, 1925, articles 850, 851. 

Utah.—C ompiled Laws, 1917 7, sections 6145-6148, 8472-8475. 

Vermont.—General Laws, 1917, sections 5961-5965. 

Virginia.—Code, 1919, sections 1455-1462, 1463 (as amended 1930, chapter 364). 

Washington.—odes and Statutes, 1910, sections 9492-9500. 

West Virginia.—-Code, 1931, chapter 47, article 2, sections 1—9. 

Wisconsin.—Statutes, 1931, sections 132.01—132.03, 132.12, 343.651, 343.76. 

Wyoming.—Compiled Statutes, 1920, sections 4356-4362. 

Most of these laws contain similar provisions—i. e., that any 
union may register its label, after paying the registration fee; that 
any person counterfeiting such label is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be subject to a fine varying from $100 to $500 or to imprison- 
ment varying from three months to one year. 

The constitutionality of legislation of this type has been repeatedly 
sustained.’ In the case of Seabold v. Commissioners, in which the 
constitutionality of the Pennsylvania act was challenged on the ground 
of unjust discrimination, Mr. Justice Mitchell said: 

Legislation for a class distinguished from a general subject is not special 
but general, and classification is a legislative question, subject to judicial 
revision only so far as to see that it is founded on real distinction in the subjects 
classified and not on artificial and irrelevant ones used for the purpose of 


evading the constitutional prohibition. If the distinctions are genuine, the 
courts ean not declare the classification void. 


_In Perkins v. Heert, where the same question was raised, the New 
York Court of Appeals said: 


The label authorized was by a general and not a local act. No particular 
association or union has been given the exclusive privilege of adopting a label, 
but every association or union of every kind of workingmen or women is given 
the right to adopt its own label, which may indicate its own workmanship. It 





























’ Cohen vp. Peaate, 149 Il). 486; 37 N. E. 60; State v. Bishop, 128 Mo. 373; 318. W.9; Perkins v. Heert 
158 N. ¥Y, 306; 53 N. E. 18; Commonwealth v. Norton, 23 Penn. C. C. R. 386; Seabold v. Comrs., 187 Penn. 
318: Tracey v. Banker, 170 Mass. 266. 
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consequently follows that whatever discrimination there may be is authorized. 
and, therefore, not unjust, and that the privilege granted under the generg| 
law is in accord with publie policy. 


The courts have also held that such laws are not a violation of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, as there is neither 4 
deprivation of property without due process of law nor a denial of 
equal protection of the laws to all citizens. 

The text of the law recently passed for the District of Columbi 
is as follows: 


Section 1. A union or association of employees in the District of Columbia 
may adopt a device in the form of a label, brand, mark, name, or other character 
for the purpose of designating the products of the labor of the members thereof, 
A drawing of such device may be filed in the office of the clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and the clerk shall register same in a book 
to be provided for such purpose and be entitled to collect $1 for each registration, 
A certified copy of the drawing so registered may be obtained from the clerk 
upon the payment of $1 for each certification. Such certificate shall not be 
assignable by the union or association to whom it is issued. 

Sec. 2. No person shall in any way use or display the label, brand, mark, 
name, or other character adopted by any such union or association as provided 
in section 1 of this act without the consent or authority of such union or associa- 
tion; or counterfeit or imitate any such label, brand, mark, name, or other 
character, or knowingly sell, dispose of, keep, or have in his possession with 
intent to sell or dispose of any goods, wares, merchandise, or other products of 
labor, upon which any such counterfeit or imitation is attached, affixed, printed, 
stamped, or impressed, or knowingly sell, dispose of, keep, or have in his pos- 
session with intent to sell or dispose of any goods, wares, merchandise, or other 
products of labor contained in any box, case, can, or package, to which or on 
which any such counterfeit or imitation is attached, affixed, printed, painted, 
stamped, or impressed. If copies of such device have been filed, the union or 
association may maintain an action in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia to enjoin the manufacture, use, display, or sale of counterfeit or 
colorable imitations of such device, or of goods bearing the same, or the un- 
authorized use or display of such device or of goods bearing the same, and the 
court may restrain such wrongful manufacture, use, display, or sale, and ever) 
unauthorized use or display by others of the genuine devices so registered and 
filed, if such use or display is not authorized by the owner thereof, and may 
award to the plaintiff such damages resulting from such wrongful manufacture, 
use, display, or sale as may be proved, together with the profits derived therefrom. 

Sec. 3. A person violating any of the provisions of section 2 of this act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than $100 nor more 
than $500, or by imprisonment for not less than three months nor more than oue 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 


Missouri 


HE fourth annual report of Missouri Workmen’s Compensation 

Commission, for the year 1930, presents statistics covering 93,117 
accidents which occurred during the calendar year, and also previous 
cases Which were open and on which statistics were not available 
when the first, second, and third reports were issued. 

Most of the report is devoted to a tabulation of the number of 
accidents for each city and county, by industries, with total com- 
pensation and medical costs by cities or counties. Other tables show 
statistics of a general nature for all industries, both under and not 
under the act, compiled from first reports of accidents; statistics on 
tabulatable and compensable cases closed by November 16, 1931; and 
revised figures for compensation and medical cost of all accidents 
under the act for 1927, 1928, and 1929, by type of disability. 

The tabulations for 1930 show that the present value of compensa- 
tion for 90,713 injuries under the act, out of a total of 93,117 injuries, 
was $2,621,500, and the present value of medical aid was $1,245,732. 
In 58,894 of the injuries which did not cause disability beyond the 
day of injury, medical aid was received amounting to $341,380, an 
average of $5 80 per case, while in 7,156 of the injuries, which caused 
disability beyond the day of injury but for less than three days, the 
medical aid cost amounted to $54,736, an average of $7.65 per case. 

The present value of compensation and medical aid for the 24,663 
compensable injuries was $3,525,902, an average of $142.96 per case. 
The averages per case for the various degrees of disability were 
$3,981.22 for deaths (including burial expenses), $10,109 for perma- 
nent total disabilities, $550.42 for permanent partial disabilities, and 
$74.47 for temporary total disabilities. 

In 2,404 injuries which did not come under the act but which are 
included in the 93,117 cases considered, medical aid was received 
amounting to $21,485, an average of $8.94 per case. 

The average age of all injured workers (93,117) was 31.31 years, and 
the average weekly wage was $25.72, but considering only the 31,819 
compensable cases, the average age was 32.26 years and, as 27.6 per 
cent of these injured workers earned more than $30 per week, the 
average weekly wage for the compensable group was $38.62. _ 

In commenting on the operations of the compensation law during its 
five years of existence, the commission feels that it has proved an 
invaluable help not only to the employees but to the employers of 
labor as well, and states that its experience shows that in 90 per cent 
of the accident cases the injured employee is in possession of his 
first compensation payment within two weeks after the date of the 
accident. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of injuries, compensation cost, and 
medical cost for the 93,117 accidents occurring in 1930, by extent of 
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TABLE 1.—COMPENSATION AND MEDICAL COST IN MISSOURI FOR ACCIDENT ¢ SEs 
OF 1930, CLOSED BY NOVEMBER 16, 1931, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY _— 








Benefit value 


Extent of disability 
Compen- | Medical 
sation ! aid 


| 
| T — ee 
| 


Noncompensable injuries (disability of over 1 but under 3 days) 7, 156 $54, 736 
Compensable accidents resulting in— 
SS See ae Ge 7, 538 
Permanent tota! disability __ : masa 9, 560 549 
Dismemberment (not permanent total) - sotanle 227, 860 36, 686 
Loss of use (not permanent total) _____.___.._-- ,139 | 556, 820 131, 568 
Permanent partial disability (other than dismemberment | 
0” MGR ES SE wars : 46, 360 11, 172 | AT, 539 
re nade 295 48, 300 15, 661 | 63. 96] 
SE Sark tcttnacimetnetcipdtnudnenpokeinde 22, 532 | 1,031, 530 646, 442 | 1,6 











Total. .........-2-.2..--22.-----n2---25--222----2-------| 31,819 | 2631, 860 | | 906,352 | 3, 525, «7 


Noncompensable injuries (disability of 1 day or less) - 58, 894 | a 


one 341,380 | 341, 389 
en Sin, III, 63 oh i'n ye050 cies shee coe’ re | 2,404 | {QF 


21, 485 





Ce Re a is ot ied: , 93, 117 | 2, 621, 550 | 1, 267, 217 | 3, 888 
| 


1 Includes burial expense, disfigurement, mutilation, and excess medical. 
New Jersey 


A series of tables, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics and 
Records of the New Jersey Department of Labor and published in 
the September, 1931, issue of the Industrial Bulletin, the official pub- 
lication of the department, contains detailed statistics of industria] 
injuries in the State for the calendar year 1930. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED CASES IN NEW JERSEY, OCCUR. 
RING AND CLOSED DURING 1930, BY INDUSTRY 








Fatal and per- 
manent total 
disability 


| Permanent par-| Temporary dis- | 
| tial disability | ability 
| 








Industry 7: —_— |--- - 
| 
‘'Num-| Total Num-;| Total . | Total ? Total 
be Num- | Num- 
‘ber of | compen- |ber of; compen- ber | COmpen-| “po, | compen: 
| oumes sation |cases| sation sation | | sation 
| 











Agriculture ee Aer ear ews 4 $17, 612 83 $62, 023 | $23,958 | 466 | $103, 593 
Clerical and professional service, 

care and custody of buildings and 

Is cts ks oh no sngitee ae 7 : 113,405 | 273 | 169,997 835 | 53,573 | 1,129} 33¢6 
Construction (including shipbuild- | 

ESTEE Gr SEs TADS es hs SESS 5 | 544,914 |2,111 |1, 709, 395 | 3, 634 289, 969 | 5, 830 |2, 544, 27 
TEE OD ee | 576, 161 |3, 995 |2,414,499 | 7,482 | 433,981 (11, 585 |3, 424, 64! 
Mining, metallurgy, and quarrying. | 102,377 | 264) 171,222 380 29, 064 660 | 302. 663 

6 68, 031 597 338, 429 | 1,715 96, 669 | 2,328 503, 12! 

Transportation and public utilities__ | 309,811 | 906 | 639,291 | 2,624 | 192,377 | 3, 594 1, 141, 47! 
Miscellaneous ‘ 213, 798 489 336, 052 | 1, 459 93,176 | 1, 991 643, 02 











‘1, 946, 109 is 718 5, 840, 908 18, 508 1, 212, 767 27, 583 (8, 999, 784 











The tables cover a total of 27,583 compensated industrial injuries, 
occurring and closed during the year, consisting of 357 fatal and 
permanent total disability cases, 8,718 permanent partial disability 
eases, and 18,508 temporary disability cases. Comparison wit! 
similar figures for the previous year! shows increases for 1930 over 
1929 of 63 fatal and permanent total disability cases, and of 532 





1 See Labor Review for March, 1931, 
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permanent partial disability cases. A reduction of 1,281 in the tem- 
porary disability cases resulted in a decrease of 686 for the total 
number of accidents, but the increase in the fatal and permanent 
disability cases caused a raise of 390,461 in the number of days lost 
through disability, making the average disability loss per case 223 
days in 1931, as against 204 days in 1929. 

A summary of the number of cases and costs is shown in Table 2 
by industry and in Table 3 by cause. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED CASES IN NEW JERSEY, OCCUR- 
RING AND CLOSED DURING 1930, BY CAUSE 


















































Number of cases | 
mensch atin Cases 
F ota in- 
a —_ ‘Tem, days’ dis- Total volv- ar 
Cause perma- nent po- ability | compen- | ing ol 
nent | par- | rary | Total (w ~ sation — cost, 
total | tial | dis- sid 
dis- dis- jability 
ability ability 
pO SE a a a eee 43 | 1,862 | 1,507 | 3,412 |1, 027,096 $1, 554,790 | 1,192 $94, 043 
Boilers and steam-pressure apparatus__|______- 6 ll 17 4, 665 8, 674 2 | 69 
Explosions, electr city, hot substances, | | 
- <j) eR _..| 60) 255] 1,003] 1,318 | 540,694 | 680,429] 454 | 48,368 
Falls of persons... ..........-..._-- 61 | 1,519 | 3,297 | 4,877 |1, 279, 282 | 1,903,977 | 1,665 |133, 208 
Falling objects not being handled by 
Satis ici antic oo suasw n 22 676 | 1,046 | 1,744 | 452,060 739, 048 592 | 39, 593 
Objects and tools being handled _-___- 26 | 2,702 | 6,746 | 9, 474 |1, 064, 926 | 1, 788, 224 | 3, 226 |171, 857 
Stepping on or striking against objects 5 314 | 1,517 | 1,836 | 169, 733 263, 481 603 | 27, 574 
po eh a 90 796 | 1,678 | 2,564 | 997,399 | 1, 260, 678 953 | 95, 930 
Poisonous and corrosive substances 
and occupational diseases_.________- 14 151 540 705 | 202,911 278, 203 241 | 29, 909 
Misceieiipeeiis.. © <5. odc85~.005.-.....- 36 437 | 1,163 | 1, 636 422, 169 522, 280 495 | 27, 558 
pe EE Sn 357 | 8,718 |18, 508 |27, 583 (6, 160,935 | 8, 999, 784 | 9, 423 ‘eae 109 
| 








Pennsylvania 


AccoRDING to compensation and accident statistics issued by the 
bureau of statistics of the Department of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania, fewer workers were killed and injured in the industries 
of the State during 1931 than in any other year since the workmen’s 
compensation act became operative in 1916. 

A total of 1,485 fatal and 109,976 nonfatal injuries was reported to 
the bureau of workmen’s compensation during 1931, as against 1,752 
fatal and 142,917 nonfatal injuries reported during 1930, or decreases 
of 15.2 per cent and 23.1 per cent, respectively. 

This extraordinary decrease is attributed principally to the wide- 
spread unemployment resulting from the business depression, but it is 
pointed out that accident prevention has also proved an important 
factor. The statement is supported by comparative decreases, from 
1930 to 1931, in employment and injuries for important industrial 
groups: Construction and contracting, employment 28.9 per cent, 
injuries 36 per cent; manufacturing, employment 15.3 per cent, 
injuries 30 per cent; anthracite coal mining, employment 14.1 per cent, 
injuries 13.9 per cent; bituminous coal mining, employment 9.8 per 
cent, injuries 23.2 per cent; retail trade, employment 6.1 per cent, 
injuries 7.3 per cent; wholesale trade, employment 2.6 per cent, 
injuries 13.1 per cent. 

Table 4 shows the number of fatal and nonfatal injuries reported 
during 1931, distributed according to industrial group classification, 
with per cent of change from 1930. 
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TABLE 4.—-NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INJURIES REPORTED IN PENN; YT 
VANIA, 1931, AS COMPARED WITH 1930, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP : 
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| a — 
Number of accidents | Percent of change, }\31 
reported compared with 1939 ’ 
Industrial group . 
| = —_— 
Fatal Nonfatal Fatal Nonfatal 

wine a eae SE | " fs 

Construction and contracting. --...........-..-....-..- 163 13, 108 —27.2 —36.0 

Manufacturing. --_----- segincsanaedkas AS PE EIT See PSS 9 234 | 31, 409 —30. 7 —30.0 
Coal mining: 

: onnnanvhahebanedieegnitcas+susssenesbenend 438 | 22, 370 —7.0 —14,] 

RE TEE : . LS abd a oa 240 | 15, 202 —28. 3 —23. | 

Quarrying and mining other than coal mining ---......- 26 | 1, 274 +30. 0 — 30,3 

ae and public utilities. .................... 144 4, 734 +4.3 — 34,3 

Trade: 

Tn cewten 47 7, 169 —13.0 7.9 

ee  ccclcwtee 17 1, 217 +17.6 5.4 

State and municipal employment... ___________________- 104 5, 510 +26. 8 9 

RRS ES, a 72 | 7, 983 —5.2 7.8 

Se ee ee ee eer Ma 1, 485 109, 976 —15.2 | 2. 0 











A decline is also shown in both compensation liability and the num- 
ber of agreements approved. The total amount of compensation 
awarded for the year was $14,176,349, as compared with $15,636,209 
for 1930, a decrease of 9.3 per cent. Compensation awards were made 
in 1,640 fatal cases, amounting to $5,145,880, an average of $3,138 per 
case; in 3,462 permanent disability cases, amounting to $4,364,976, an 
average of $1,261 per case; and in 66,643 temporary disability cases, 
amounting to $4,665,493, an average of $70 per case. The length of 
disability for all temporary disability cases compensated during 1931] 
averaged 41.8 days, practically the same as in 1930 (41.9 days). 


South Dakota 


THE annua report of the South Dakota Industrial Commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1931, comments on the benefits of workmen’s 
compensation insurance and accident prevention, and refers to recent 
changes in the law, enacted by the State legislature. These amend- 
ments enlarged the provision relative to joint agreements between 
employers and employees for additional benefits, incorporated the 
rules made by the industrial commissioner for companies writing group 
reciprocal policies in the State, and brought under the provisions of the 
act all operators of grain combines, corn shellers, corn huskers, corn 
shredders, silage cutters, and seed hullers. 

The total number of injuries reported for the year was 5,888, or 4 
per cent less than for the previous year. The majority of the injured 
workers were between 21 and 41 years of age, 2,068 in the group over 
21 and under 31, and 1,323 in the group over 31 and under 41. A 
division by sex shows that 5,570 of the injured workers were males: 
318 were females. The total number includes 16 fatalities. One-half 
of these occurred in one mine, one by electrocution in the power plant, 
and the other seven from blasting, falling timber or rock within the 
mine. 

Compensation payments amounted to $69,366.69, while medical and 
hospital relief aggregated $30,359.59 for the year. As customary, 
many of the disagreements were adjusted without the formality of 
hearings, saving expense to the State as well as to the contending par- 
ties, but it was necessary to hold 29 hearings, at an average cost of 
$63.24, as against 18 hearings during the previous year with an aver- 
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age cost of $55.11. The cost of administration per claim filed was 
s].11, bringing the total administrative cost to $6,554.04, as against 
g5,371.73 for the previous year. In addition $5,244.44 was paid as 
workmen’s compensation to injured employees of the State. 

The following table shows the number of injuries in each occupa- 
tion, under the special classification used by the commissioner’s office, 
and the average weekly wages of the injured workers. 


TABLE 5.—-NUMBER OF INJURIES REPORTED IN SOUTH DAKOTA AND AVERAGE 
WEEKLY WAGES, BY OCCUPATION, 1929-30 


‘Num- Aver- | Num- 
| ber | age || ber 
| of in- | weekly of in- 








Occupation Occupation 


|juries|} Wages juries 
| 





pL Oe a © oe ee : $31.00 || Miners___.______-- 

Biscuit manufacturers _--.-....---- 18.00 || Miscellaneous - _- 
Blacksmiths_.....-- “ eat. ‘ 21.00 || Nurses and doctors 
Bricklayers.........- ‘ 45.00 || Nursery men 

Bridge construction workers 3: 34. 40 ||} Plumbers__. 

ee aaa mae! 34.00 || Painters__-_- 

Clerks and bookkeepers 305 21.00 || Policemen--_-- 

Creamery workers X ( 26.00 || Produce plant workers 
Carpenters - - - 56 42.00 || Printers _ - bos 
Construction workers ; 30.00 || Pilots___- 

Cooks and chefs * 21.96 || Packing plant workers_- 
Dairy workers —re , 30. 00 || Quarry workers___- 

Dry cleaners ian ‘ 20.00 || Road workers 

Dishwashers 2 37 15.00 || Railroad workers_ 
Engineers - -- 26.00 || Salesmen__- 

Electricians - 2: 35. 00 || Teamsters 

Firemen peg 21.40 || Teachers 

Farmers. ------ ‘ | 26 20.00 || Threshers 

CE inne cnncemes< } 30.00 | Truck drivers 

(as and oil station workers 24.00 || Tractor operators 

Grain elevator workers. 2 3 | Timms. ....-.....-- 

Ice workers : 24.00 || Telephone workers__-- 
Implement house workers. 4¢ 26. 04 || Utah-Idaho sugar refineries 
i”, See ‘ .Cy te 57 22. 50 |} Utilities__- vy 

Lumber mill and yard workers- - 5 21.00 || Volunteer firemen___--- 
Laundry workers__........-.--- 3: 18. 04 |} Well drillers. _- 

Laborers. . - --- 20. 00 |} Warehouse workers__-------- 
Machinists - - - - ee! ON eee 
Mechanics_______- ; | $100 || Waitresses__......._-- 





gener’ 
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Virginia 

Reports were received of 43,205 injuries to employees resulting 
from industrial accidents during 1929, and of 41,594 during 1930, 
according to the biennial report of the Industrial Commission of 
Virginia for the years 1929 and 1930. Compensation was awarded, 
amounting to $1,252,494 in 8,177 of the cases occurring in 1929, and 
to $1,257,753 in 8,183 of the cases occurring in 1930. The medical 
expense, not included in the compensation awards and involving 
over 45,000 additional cases, was approximately $750,000 each year. 
_ Attention is called to the changes made in the compensation law 
in 1930 by the general assembly: Increases in compensation pay- 
ments from 50 to 55 per cent of the weekly wages, in the maximum 
amount of weekly compensation from $12 to $14, in the maximum 
amount of compensation for death from $3,600 to $4,200, and in the 
maximum compensation for permanent total disability from $4,500 
to $5,600. The waiting period, during which no compensation is 
paid, was reduced from 10 to 7 days, and the maximum period for 
furnishing medical attention was extended from 60 to 180 days. It 
is estimated that these changes will mean an increase of approximately 
15 per cent in compensation payments to injured workers. This 
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was, however, partly offset by the reduction in the tax on compeiisy. 
tion insurance premiums from 3\% per cent to 21% per cent. This tay 
which is levied to defray the cost of administering the worknie)': 
compensation law, is included in the insurance-premium rate, and 
the saving to the employers through the reduction is estimated 
$50,000 a year. 

The commission considers accident prevention of vital importance. 
not only for humanitarian reasons but because it directly concerns 
compensation rates and also affects efficiency in the operation of 
industry, especially in the manufacturing enterprises where nearly 
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40 per cent of the injuries occur. The commission takes an active to tl 
part in the safety movement by furnishing employers in the manv. La 
facturing and coal mining groups with reports showing the accident leag’ 
experience in the specific class to which the establishment belongs, for J 12" 
comparison with the experience of the individual plant. During pas 
1930 such reports were sent to over 2,000 employers, quarterly to Be: 
some and semiannually to others. 
Tables in the report show a summary of injuries and awards for 
the two years, appeals from awards, compensation cases by inius- 
tries, compensation cases by weekly wage, causes of lost-time injuries 
by industries, lost-time injury frequency rates in selected manv- — 
facturing industries, and a summary of insurance experience. ‘The Nort! 
summary of injuries and awards is presented as Table 6. Raste 
Socie! 
TABLE 6.—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES OCCURRING DURING 1929 AND 1930 IN VIRGIN! 
WITH AWARDS IN COMPENSABLE CASES, BY EXTENT OF DISABILITY er 
eee 1 In 
1929 1930 7 
ee Soo hility ier ts & loss 
Extent of disability oe Compen- | Number Comp 7 
of cases carved | of cases Seued TAB! 
pe eee ak Oey eae iia 
re ea . 2 184 $387, 508 3 204 $39 
Permanent total and permanent partial-__---_-__- 1, 127 481, 895 1,018 146, 2 
Temporary total--_---...----- oth megs in. 6, 821 272, 129 6, 880 272, 45 
a sid oc knhks dnackues anecwen ~~ daliaag ei 71 4110, 962 121 4147 
Total compensable cases. _........--...----.---- 28,203 | 1, 252, 494 | 38,223 1,25 
ASS EES LE ees Bene ee no 35, 002 0 33, 371 | on 
Total, all cases._.____. | 43,905 |. 41, 594 


| In addition to compensation, the medical expense was approximately $750,000 each year. 
? Includes 23 claims disallowed and 3 in suspense. 

3 Includes 40 claims disallowed. 

‘ Estimated cost. 
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Progress of the Cooperative League in 1930 


HE 1932 Yearbook of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. 

gives detailed statistical data for 1930 for the societies affiliated 

to the league. The tables following were computed from these data. 

Local societies are affiliated to the league through three district 
leagues, the status of which at the end of 1931 is shown in Table 1. 


TaBLeE 1.—STATUS OF COOPERATIVE LEAGUE ANDITS AFFILIATES, AS OF DECEMBER 
































31, 1930 
- | 
Num- Number of shareholders 
ber ~~ 
of | | Total an- 
League affili- nual bus- 
i Men Women|Groups Total — 
eties 
<itaae | eis aie" 
Northern States’ Cooperative League_____.______- | 93 140,837 | 5,561 | 322 | 46, 720 |$12, 187, 723 
Central States Cooperative League erecenises-teny 5B) SSae 653 | 27} 4,998 | 2,006, 335 
Eastern States Cooperative League_.___._________- : 25 | 18,822) 5,065 | 51 | 13,938 | 4, 216,012 
Societies at large or in unorganized territories_______- 6 | 1 60, 965 | 346 | 10 | 61, 321 277, 712 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A_._...---_-.| 137 114,942 11,625 410 |126, 977 | 18, 687, 782 
} \ | 





| Includes, in some instances, women and groups also. 


Table 2 shows the membership, funds, business, and net gain or 
loss, for 1930, of the various types of societies. 


TABLE 2.-MEMBERSHIP AND BUSINESS OF MEMBERS OF LEAGUE, BY TYPES OF 
SOCIETIES, IN 1930 
















































































Num-! yum. | ast —_~ or 
ber | j ' oss on busi- 
ae ees ber of Share Reserve | Amount of 
Type of society | a mem- | capital fund business ness done 
ah, | OSes 
| CSeee Gain | Loss 
Retail distributive: 
Store societies ! ______..___.._.| 107 | 30,252 $1, 146, 523 |$1, 095, 733 |$10, 478, 811 |$338, 300 |$18, 322 
Bakeries__ ae et ee Shee 24 1, 707 22, 051 67, 740 896, 104 lj, mee i....... 
C reameries_ ‘ ileaetel 1 4, 360 ~ 400 | 165, 141 3, 149, 142 | 107,900 |______. 
Gasoline and oil stations.________- 2 $15 | Ree: 100, 580 | 15,991 |._____- 
Cafeterias. ____- ty AR A, 1 3, 483 | ex 181 118, 384 611, 507 | 38,515 |______- 
GORRinss<s.-. SN ea abale bile l 33 | 11, 200 4443 40, 181 . J ae 
NS dae ttc cc caauet chase 116 | 39,850 | 2, 151, 455 1, 446, 555 15, 276, 325 | 518, 882 | 18, 322 
Housing: | 
et See Be 2 567 5, 970 10, 734 78, 478 718 560 
ES ee 3 572 | 1, 229, 846 32, 037 532,077 | 13,018 639 
MEd case daadoeshon | 5} 1,139 | 1, 235, 816 42,771 | 610,555 | 13,736 | 1, 199 
Wholesale: | 
Cooperative Central Exchange __- 1 397 111, 061 18, 361 1, 767,760 | 29, 735 |___--- 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale _ _. 1 310 30, 040 41, 571 119, 855 Loe i..-..- 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale l 310 1, 800 41, 493 314, 536 oe7.....- 
Midland Oil Association... 1 3 21 10, 663 8, 277 598,751 | 14,803 |_____- 
Pac welicmubicdeunans 4 3 138 153, 564 23, 574 | 2,800,902 | 46,894 ]...__- 
Insurance societies... . - . ka 4) Sebetcadl OPO foo. Se uaiinnd 25, 160 |... ._.- 
Credit and banking societies. 7} 6,110 267,241 | 5 66,284 |...._______. 11, 891 |_____- 
Grand MDisewidcoss cahars _ 137 |126, 977 | 3, 808, 076 | 2, 308,130 | 18, 687, 782 | 616, 563 | 19, 521 
' Includes some societies which pms = hendie gasoline and motor oils. 4 Deficit. 
? Only 3 societies reported on the points given, 5 Guaranty fund. 


5’ Member societies. 841 
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Analysis of the data shows that, of the 103 store societies reporting 0 
as to membership, 18 per cent had a membership of less than 10 bus! 
while 88 per cent had fewer than 500 members. The largest gro, J" 
(41 per cent) had between 200 and 500 members. Five societies hai §& °! 
1,000 members or more. Of the 94 societies reporting as to amoun; Je 2° 
of business done during the year, 34 per cent had sales of less tha, 9B ty?’ 
$50,000, 72 per cent less than $100, 000, and 3 per cent more thoy Im 2° 
$500,000. The largest group (38 per cent) was that with sales of _ 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 7 
In 1930 the average membership of the retail affiliated socictie J — 
was 359 as compared with 344 in 1928. The share capital per society 
declined from $24,574 to $19,921. Average business per society, 
however, rose from $145,197 to $146,888, or 1.2 per cent; considering 
the decrease of 4.7 per cent that took plac e, during the same period. 
in retail prices, there was a real increase in volume of goods sold of 
5.5 per cent. The average net gain per society fell slightly from 
1928 to 1930. Only 12 societies reported a net loss, as compared J ~ oi 
® e ° alif 
with 17 in 1928, but the aggregate amount was practically the same. Hlinc 
making the average per society in 1930 considerably higher than in & ““S 
the former year. 
As for the wholesale societies affiliated, these increased from 2 to 
4 in number, but the small membership of the 2 new societies in- Mict 
cluded brought down the average membership of the group con- Mim 
siderably. Av erage share capital declined somewhat. Average | 
business per society declined 14 per cent; the average of the 2 socir- ( 
ties reporting for both years, however, rose from $813,838 to $943,808 
(16 per cent), and this, if the 11.7 per cent fall in wholesale prices P 
. . ‘ ‘ New 
be considered, represents a real increase of 31.3 per cent. ! 
The details are shown in Table 3. | 
TaBLe 3.—STATUS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1930 AS COMPARED WITH 1 New 
1930 
Type of society and item a | | Aver- | tee — 
socie- | Amount | age per | socie- | Amount | age per 
| ties re- | society | ties re- society — 
porting | porting Wa 
oserwtate eenanntirininaseeetinienitienioenctbtinebioenesta — _ - Wis 
Retail societies: | 
ESSE SS te a ST 111 | 38, 212 344/ 111] 39, 850 0 
hk dawond since 109 | $2, 678, 611 | $24, 574 | 108 | $2, 151,455 | $19, 92 
Amount of business. _.___.._______- 2 108 |$15, 681, 238 |$145, 197 | 104 $15, 276,325 $146, S&& 
NR a ot tn ne ee PA : 90 $527, 114 $5, 857 92 $518, 882 $5, 640 
| EP SEES Sees Sn ee ' 17 $18, 921 $1, 113 12 $18,322 | $1,527 
Wholesale societies: 
ee ek mn oe . 2 299 50 4 2138 - 
EES eae ae re ee 2 | $95, 773 | $47, 887 4 $153, 564 | $38, 39 
Amount of business. --.--.....--.----- ‘ 2 | $1, 627, 675 |$813, 838 | 4 | $2, 800, 902 $700, 226 
|e PU ne RRR RE 2| "$24, 862 | $12, 431 4| $46,804 | $11, 724 
Peer e tee Seabed a5 mi 
1 1 Data compiled from 1930 yearbook of the tiles. ea 
2 Member societies. 
m 
: ; We 
Average Wages in Cooperative Employment th 
HE 1932 Yearbook of the Cooperative League of the U.S. \, : 
SU 


just issued, gives data as to number of persons employed and 
total pay roll for the cooperative societies affiliated to the league. 
The following data have been compiled from that report. 





a 
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Of the affiliated societies, 106 organizations in various lines of 
husiness reported as to both number of employees and amount paid 
in wages during 1930. ‘These societies had in their employ a total 
F of 1,428 persons (1,152 men and 276 women) and a total pay roll for 
the year of $2,526,896. The table following shows, for the various 
types of societies reporting in each State, the number of employees, 
the total pay roll, and the average annual and weekly wages. 








EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES AFFILIATED TO COs 
2 OPERATIVE LEAGUE, 1930 

























































Num-| Number of em- Average 
ber ployees Total wage 
OM ss 
: : cie- yaid in 
State and type of society ties oon be 
re- Wo- a during Per | Per 
port- Men | men | Total year year | week 
ing 
California: Stores GES dias ie cane eeeS I 7 2 9 $15, 123 |$1, 680 |$32. 31 
i a os ca cle gis dian Gi nts 5 84 13 97 170, 113 | 1, 754 | 33. 73 
Massachusetts: : 
Stores Sees. Se A Fe 4 70 13 &3 114, 775 | 1, 383 | 26. 60 
Bakeries. ----- bi ctbddeadsdcde bh sted nk win 11 2 13 40, 220 | 3, 094 } 59. 50 
Total. Levaseubeoccesnccsnccceceec]. S| Gl 16) My” MEGBILGSIELS 
= — = > a $$$ Se 
Michigan: Stores : BREET SEEN SOR IO 19 111 39 150 189, 911 | 1, 266 | 24. 35 
Minnesota: 





Stores 

Hotels ss ea 

Gasoline and oi! associations -- bee tee Be 
Creameries-. » Sas TR eS 






| 154 45| 199 | 259,424 | 1,304 | 25. 08 
2 9 1] &, 800 800 | 15. 38 





| 11 2 13 19, 866 | 1, 528 | 29. 38 
| 389 31 420 | 889,193 | 2,117 } 40.71 
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es Se , 177, 283 | 1,831 | 35. 21 











New Jersey: 








































































Stores + a SE 1 | 1 { 6, 228 | 1,557 | 29. 94 
Bakeries............- 1 | 32 3 35 92, 202 | 2, 634 | 50. 65 
Total... -- outs a et Eig, 2| 35] 4{| 39] 98,430 | 2,524 | 48, 54 
New York: ay iuanne 2 ‘ 
Stores Pee ie S hac 2 | 52 15 67 131, 849 | 1,968 | 37.85 
Bakeries. , 55a § ea wkes ad 1 | 60 2 62 159, 001 | 2, 565 | 49. 33 
Cafeterias. ahs ia, 58 115 207, 942 | 1, 808 | 34.77 
Wholesale societies 1 | 2 | 1 3 7, 083 | 2, 361 | 45. 40 
Housing associations 1 | 1 | ] 2 2, 845 | 1, 423 | 27. 37 
Total..._- mechan 6| 172] 77 | 249] 508, 720 | 2,043 | 39. 29 
Ohio: Stores. _- 2 | 18 6 24 37, 204 | 1, 550 | 29. 81 
South Dakota: Stores l 2 3 5 7, 185 | 1,437 | 27. 63 
Washington: Wholesale societies. 1 | 2 1 3 9,045 | 3,015 | 57. 98 
Wisconsin: | 
Stores _ : 14| 36 7 43 58, 905 | 1,370 | 26. 35 
Hotel. _- 1 | 2 6 8 | 4,790 | 599] 11.52 
Wholesale societies... ._____-- 1 46 | 16 62| 95,192 | 1,535 | 29. 52 
ER Saree <i , oe tl 29| 113} 158, 887 | 1, 406 27. 04 
0 Soe ee oar eeeex: 106 | 1,152 | 276 | 1, 428 | 2, 526, 896 | 1,770 | 34. 04 






In order to gain some idea as to how the rates in cooperative employ- 
ment compare with those in private employment, average weekly 
earnings were computed from the data furnished by the approxi- 
mately 2,000 wholesale and 7,500 retail establishments reporting each 
week to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The computation showed 
that whereas the average weekly earnings in 1930 in private retail 
establishments were $23.90, the average for the retail cooperative 
stores was $27.98. For the wholesale enterprises the average was 


108445°—32——_7 
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$31.25 for the private and $31.48 for the cooperative establishment; 
The difference was most marked in the case of the bakeries. 11, th 
3 cooperative bakeries. the average weekly wage in 1930 was $50.94 
while in the 700 privately owned bakeries reporting to the Bureay 
Labor Statistics 1t was $27.10. 


Sew 





Growth of Postal Credit Unions in 1931 


HE progress made by the credit unions of United States posta 
employees during 1931 is shown in Bulletin No. 12, just issued by 
the director of service relations of the Post Office Departmen; 
According to data given in this report, during 1931 the number of 
these credit associations increased 12.2 per cent, their membership 
increased 20.9 per cent, and their assets rose 52.1 per cent. The 
total amount of the loans made during 1931 was $6,533,097. 
The reports from the credit unions show guaranty funds of $172,500, 
besides undivided earnings of $239,797. 
The rate of dividend for 1931 averaged 6.69 per cent. 
The total operating cost was 1.18 per cent of the loans granted 
The table following shows the growth of the postal credit unions 
since 1923, when the first association was formed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POSTAL CREDIT UNIONS, 1923 TO 1931 











Number | ,, Number of |Tota! amount 
of Number of Assets | loans (cu- | loaned (cu 


. . e yeTs . 
societies | member mulative) mulativ: 





Jan. 17, 1923 
S es a 
Bee. BE, Jeet... 2... : 25 | | (1) 


twic 
pros 
the 
| foul 
alre 


&. eee eee ‘ y 257, 943 6, 522 $590), 919 


Oct. 1, 1926. -- ; ie 563, 189 16, 830 1, 599, 465 


8 = AS ee eee : 1, 001, 535 30, 313 3, 183, 890 


Dec. 31, 1928 because . 1, 770, 952 57, 055 6, 329, 73 


en SED ee 205 2, 523, 917 87,691} 10, 410, 418 
4 ee See f 3, 338, 219 125, 385 15, 234, 880 








Dec. 31, 1931 : : 5, 078, 874 172, 437 21, 642, 432 











1 Not reported. 
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Developments in Industrial Education, 1931 


ORWARD steps in industrial education in this country in 1928- 
1930 are noted in the latest biennial survey of education by the 
office of education.' A summary of these changes is given below: 

1. At the time the report of the survey was made there were almost 
twice aS Many occupations included in the unit-trade day-school 
programs as there were six years before. The range of occupations in 
the part-time and evening courses was probably even wider, as it was 

| found frequently practical and desirable to provide training for persons 
already placed on certain types of jobs, while it would have been 
inadvisable to provide training on a preemployment basis. 

2. Formerly trade training was given for certain highly skilled 
trades. According to the survey, vocational educators are beginning 
to recognize that it would be useful to make school training available 
for some kinds of work along semiskilled lines. 

3. There was clearer recognition on the part of the schools that it 
is essential to provide training in specialized jobs in machine operation. 

4. Greater attention than formerly was focused on the efficiency of 
trade and industrial education programs of the public schools. 

5. More stress than in previous years was laid upon the procedure 
to be followed in developing a program for industrial education. 
There was also a more general sal practical realization of the impor- 
tance of having contact or advisory committees from industry. Such 
committees, representing employers and employees in specific indus- 
tries or trades, cooperate with school officials in organizing and 
developing industrial programs. 

6. Additional emphasis was given to adult and part-time classes. 
There were practical indications of a growing realization of the im- 
portance of providing adults with educational opportunities for 
further training on jobs already held or training for a change of 
occupation. More attention was also paid to evening-school work. 
Procedure pointed to an agreement with the assumption that expendi- 
tures for trade extension courses for individuals with jobs brings a 
more definite and direct return on the investment than expenditures 
for preemployment courses. 

7. Enrollments in the general continuation type of classes showed 
comparatively slight, if any, increase. There was a decrease in en- 
rollments in certain cities as a result of employment conditions. The 
opportunities for the employment of young people between 14 and 18 
years were greatly restricted. The unemployment situation tended 

to decrease the number of children entering gainful occupations, which 
brought about a shift in enrollment from part-time to full-time 
courses. Furthermore, there was a general tendency to lengthen 
compulsory full-time school attendance. 












































| U. 8. Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bul., 1931, No. 20: Biennial survey of educa- 
tion in the United States. 1928-1930. Chapter IV, Industrial education, by Maris M. Proffitt. Washing- 
ton, 1981. (Advance pages of vol. 1.) 845 
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8. More recognition was given to the advante age of part-time ani 
evening courses whic h provide trade extension education for persons 
who alre: idy have jobs. The value of day-unit vocational industria) 
courses for preemployment training was already well established. 

Approximately 11 per cent of the total enrollment i in all federally 
aided industrial and trade classes, was found in federally aide ‘d day- 
unit courses. During the period 1928-1930 there was an increase of 
about 44 per cent in enrollments i in federally aided evening industria| 
classes, about 11 per cent in part-time trade extension and trade 
peepee classes, and about 24 per cent in day trade classes. 

An analysis of the geographic distribution of trade courses dis- 
C youl a lack of adequate c orrelation between the ty pe of trade training 
available in a given locality and the outstanding industries in that 
section. During the period under discussion, industrial education 
leaders emphasized anew the advisability of prov viding training to meet 
the requirements of local industries. Students w ho complet e trade 
courses are reported as usually taken on by local industries, even 
though the training of these workers was not such as would most 
effectively fill the needs of their employers. 

10. ‘There was such a demand for training courses for men in charge 
of industrial production work that it became necessary in many places 
to add to the personnel engaged in this kind of industrial service. 
Two kinds of courses were found to be generally available—one a 
trade extension course for foremen, having for its objective the im- 
provement of foremanship through group. ‘conferences carried on by 
trained leaders, the other, a teac her-training course to prepare men 
with industrial | experience to become leaders of foreman conferences. 

11. In certain localities administrators and supervisors of industria! 
programs were confronted with the need of providing new kinds of 
courses to meet new industrial conditions. In some cases the schools 
found that they had ‘‘frozen equipment”’ on their hands, which had 
been used for training in obsolete lines of work or out-of-date manufac- 
turing processes, and which it was necessary to replace with other 
equipment suitable for new kinds of work. 

12. Problems involved in the selection and training of teachers were 
reviewed and fundamental assumptions restated. Among the points 
stressed were: The need of a sufficient amount of training as a pre- 
requisite for teaching, the desirability of providing ways and means for 
the upgrading of teachers in the industrial field, and the importance of 
more careful selection and appraisal of subjec ts to be included in a 
program for industrial teacher training. 

13. There was an increasing realization of the need of organizing, 
according to general education objectives, the work and _ practice in 
industrial arts in the grades of the junior ‘high school. The general 
shop is proving highly « efficient for this kind of instruction. For four 
or five years preceding the close of the biennium 1928-1930 the num- 
ber of general shops in the public schools had grown rapidly. Certain 
schools had special classes in shopwork of a more specific and more 
practical nature for students who were over age and more mature. 

14. The public schools showed a growing tendency to take respons'- 
bility for guidance and to consider it one of the objectives of educs- 
tional training. 


Both State and city school systems have devoted considerable attention to tlie 


development of materials bearing upon guidance, to the organization of progra!s, 


and to the procedure for carrying the programs into effect. Vocational guidance 
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il] occupies the prominent place in the thinking of most people and receives the 
major emphasis in most guidance programs. This is due to the fact that it 
touches most immediately the end result of guidance, namely, placement in an 
occupational career. However, a complete guidance program will embrace more 
than vocational guidance and placement. It will be based upon a conception of 
yidance as broad as education itself, and include as objectives guidance for health, 
social adjustment, and personal habits. 

15. The development of occupational information courses aroused 
more interest. ‘The number of schools giving these courses increased 
and the content of such courses and the instruction methods were 
changed in order to make them more valuable. 





att ty die 
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Annual Meeting of National Vocational Guidance Association 


OCATIONAL guidance in a changing world was the general 

theme of the program of the annual conference of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, held in Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 18 to 21, 1932. The major topics were: Education, whither 
bound?; Living in a machine age; Our changing civilization; Who 
should go to college?; and Organized labor’s attitude toward voca- 
tional guidance. Among the measures advocated in addresses were 
the following: The delay of specialization until a student is 17 years 
of age; the continuance of cultural training in the schools, because 
such training is necessary for participating intelligently in home, 
community, political, and social activities; the extension of high- 
school records; more versatility and adaptability in education; the 
teaching of economics to the public-school children at as early an 
age as possible; 2-year university courses for quasi-professional work- 
ers; the preparation of workers for the advantageous use of leisure; 
the institutional rehabilitation of the “victims of progress”? who are 
jobless as a result of changes in production methods; provision for 
the rapid retraining of workers; better knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions and more sympathy for organized labor on the part of some of 
those engaged in vocational guidance; a more serious consideration 
of the problem of adult vocational guidance; the setting up of stand- 
ards for the evaluation of literature on occupational information and 
the inclusion of such information in all parts of the curriculum; 
the cultivation of respect for all socially useful work; the awakening 
ineach pupil of a realization of the part he has to play, based on a 
concept of service; the organization of the process of “the conscious 
evolution’’—education; the shorter week; and recourse to social 
planning and industrial coordination. 

At one of the sessions brief reports were given on vocational guid- 
ancein Russiaand Japan. At thesectional meeting on the placement 
of the handicapped, reports were made on vocational opportunities 
for infantile paralysis cases, the vocational problems of the hard of 
hearing, sheltered workshops in New York Eity, and the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind in normal industry. 
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Growth of Labor Organizations Among Nonmanual Workers in 
Great Britain 


ONSIDERABLE headway has been made, since the World War. 
in the organization of nonmanual workers in Great Britain, 
according to an article in the 1932 People’s Yearbook.' 

Up to the time of the war comparatively few of the salaried workers 
had joined a labor organization. But this class of workers returned 
from war duty to find that, while the manual workers’ organizations 
had been successful in securing for their members wage adjustments 
that in most cases more than compensated for the rise in the cost of 
living, the nonmanual employees’ scale had remained almost un- 
changed. Also, they faced a serious and growing uncertainty as to 
permanence in their employment. The contrast of their own situa- 
tion with that of the wage earners led, during the years immediately 
following the cessation of the war, to the formation of many new 
unions among the “white-collar” workers, and to the expansion of 
those already in operation. 

Much of the early postwar effort was directed toward securing 
recognition of the unions by the employers. | 

Among the unions formed in a field to which labor organizations 
had formerly been entirely foreign was the Irish Bank Officials’ 
Association, established in 1918. This association ‘‘so quickly and 
so effectively captured the imagination and the loyalty of Irish bank 
clerks that they were soon able to threaten their employers with 
strike action, and succeeded in consequence in securing both the 
intangible but priceless boon of ‘recognition,’ and a very tangible 
boon, in the pocket, of a salary scale that is still the envy of their 
colleagues on this side of the water.”’ 

Their example was followed by the bank clerks in England and 
Scotland, and although the banks countered with the formation of 
‘“‘company unions,” the Bank Officers’ Guild, as the organization o/ 
bank employees in England and Wales is known, has attained a 
membership of some 20,000. 

Other new unions were formed among the employees of insurance 
companies, the engineering and shipbuilding draftsmen, the employees 
of the National Government and of the various local governments, the 
journalists, etc. 

Valuable organization service was rendered by the Cooperative 

-Wholesale Society in 1919 when it adopted the policy of requiring 
that all its employees should be members of the labor organization 
for their trade, and that the union scale should be paid to all employees 
of the society. This move, the author states, “had much to do with 
bringing unions like the National Union of Distributive and Allied 
Workers, and the National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants, 





1 English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Societies. Fifteenth annual: People’s Year Book, 1%2 
Manchester, 1 Balloon St., 1932, pp. 261-266. 
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Varehousemen and Clerks to their present powerful position.”’ The 
ociety was also largely instrumental in the formation of the National 
‘nion of Cooperative Officials. 

The Railway Clerks’ Association, which had been in existence since 
1997, in 1910 numbered in its membership less than 10,000. By 
1921, in spite of large reductions in railway employment af ter the war, 
the me mbership had risen to more than 60,000, at which figure it still 
remaiDs, “notwithstanding the further large and continuous con- 
traction in the gross totals of railway staffs.” Its industrial power is 
indicated by the fact that it has won ‘‘recognition” by the carriers 
and a national agreement covering salaries and conditions of service. 
It is represented on the national railway wage board and on the gen- 
eral council of the British Trades Union Congress, and numbers 
among its members eight members of Parliament. 

The National Teachers’ Union has shown similar growth. In 1910 
this union had a membership of 69,000. Since 1910 it has practically 
loubled its membership and has attained a ‘ ‘unique status * * 
jn negotiations, national and local, over teachers’ salaries and condi- 
tions of service.” Its membership, also, includes eight members of 
the House of Commons. 

The author estimates that, altogether, from 20 to 25 per cent of the 
‘hole number of nonmanual workers in Great Britain are now mem- 
ers of labor organizations. The approximate membership of some 
f the individual unions is given, as follows: 


Guild of Insurance Officials_-__---_..--.--.------------ 13, 000 
Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draftsmen__ ? 12, 000 
Civil Service Confederation --_..._..----------------- 70, 000 
National Association of Local Government Officers______ 60, 000 
National Union of Journalists___-__--- --- siilee Selltasct ons ics dees 5, 000 
Prudential Staff Association._...............-...----- 7, 000 


Among the tasks included in the program of the nonmanual workers’ 
organizations are the securing of adequate protective legislation relat- ° 
ing to working hours and labor conditions; liberalization of the social 
insurance and workmen’s compensation acts in so far as they relate 
to salaried employees; and dismissal compensation for loss of employ- 
ment due to amalgamations of companies, rationalization measures, 
etc. 








1 Representing about 80 per cent of the possible membership. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in February, 193) 
) pw regarding industrial disputes in the United States for Fob. 


ruary, 1932, with comparable data for preceding months, are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 199. 
1929, 1930, and 1931, the number of workers involved and man- + ays 
lost for these years and for each of the months, January, 1930, to 
February, 1932, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes i in offet 
at the end of each month and the number of workers involved. The 
number of man-days lost, as given in the last column of the table. 
refers to the estimated number of working-days lost by workers 
involved in disputes which were in progress during the month or year 
specified. 

Tase 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1930, TO FEBRUARY, 1932, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DIspP! TEs, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS, 1927 TO 1931 








Number of workers | Ny byor of 


Ni ) disputes : oe 
Number of disput involved in disputes n 





























Month and year disputes 
Beginning | In effect Beginning | In effect ( g 
in month | atend of | in month | atendof | i: 
or year | month or year month 
| 
1927: Total_- 734 | 349, 434 37, 799, 304 
1928: Total_-_-- ; . ” 629 357, 145 : 31, 556, 947 
1929: Total__-- P , Ae 903 2 230, 463 x | 9,975, 21 
1930: Total. .._._-_- . 653 as: 158, 114 oy S029 2, 730, 368 
Se Ee ees oe ey oy oS SES 275, 203 a 6, 400, 6S 
1930 
January _--_-- E 4 45 21 9, 240 | 5, 316 184, 7 
February _- ‘a bans 52 40 37, 480 | 6, 683 438, 57 
March... -.---_-- 49 38 15, 017 | 5, 957 201, 127 
IT waists < 6 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 89, 828 
tS 66 29 | 9, 329 4, 386 RH 448 
[See 59 34 | 14, 011 8, 311 14,117 
Jaer.-..- 78 30 | 14, 308 4,815 41, 647 
August - 51 33 | 15, 902 7,131 | 12, 738 
September_. | 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 | 20%, 184 
October -____-_-- 47 36 10, 858 16, 007 335, Gif 
November______. Wei get ee ee 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 | 273, 608 
December. - Ae MNF 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 | 194, 45; 
19231 
elena cL cactanndetvae asoake en wats 56 | 20 10, 147 2, 927 181, | ] 
ae Serer ey see eee 52 | 34 19, 984 12, 512 228, 320 
March. .-.- ; Vitae cinbak sbinaties 45 27 26, 121 28, 139 422. 54 
[aes REE ed SRS PS OE 60 | 39 26, 442 22, 604 769, 72 
GE bee oS 222s Ra 106 | 49 27, 588 15, 735 4()2, 437 
ee to, ee ee. Tee 81 51 | 18, 437 17, 071 506, 097 
SUSE AE eee eee hs ee aes Be 67 54 49, 574 58, 995 666, 30! 
a ae aa” 76 43 | 10, 977 17, 003 1, 213, 120 
SRR Ss RE SU St et 110 59 | 35, 859 37, 164 491, 024 
| ES ST ey: CE See | wee 70 41 | 33, 548 oR" 696 1, O38, 063 
November BE sgn! Wihdane os lagi: ACR recA 56 31 12, 611 12, 910 339, 73 
EE Ey coe wa biatch Secdiatecd 49 25 | 3, 915 1, 250 | 142, 281 
1932 
January !. fesse niin ain 80 49 12, 423 6, 507 | 132, 10% 
eho nscedesvecs cedene Sanwacotaen 42 52 43, 076 | 43, 912 584, SM 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TasLE 2 shows the number of workers directly involved in the 
strikes beginning in December, 1931, and January and February, 1932. 


TapLeE 2--INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1931, AND JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1932 




















— ——~ = 
Number of disputes beginning | Number of workers involved 
in | in disputes beginning in 
Industrial group 
— January Fe »bruary | Decem- January | February 
er | ber 
| 

Bakers 2 1 | 2 “s 15 17 ne 
Barbers - 3 | 1 1 626 7 1, 000 
Brewery and soft-drink workers___.. ‘ ; pee en ot bs ee 17 
Building trades . 13 | 19 | 9 | 431 | 842 1, 567 
Chauffeurs and teamsters - ons esa 6 | 7 : 259 | 4, 560 |_--- : 
CISGRERE <2 2 ~~ “ “= 10 | 21 12 | 332 1, 260 30, 137 
Food workers - - - , oy 2 ae =. ae Seg + ee 
Furniture - _ — ee 1 | 3 | 1 | 8 | 42 | 200 
Glass workers - pb wwe sul adetaaas : Siac yee 75 
Hotel and restaurant ‘workers __- 4 eS Bees SIP ees: 1 ae Sa | 38 

Jewelry workers bildiebebclcaiaces sil h Re a, a 
Laundry workers Ries 2 ee Sa 2 es i ee Cee: ak 17 
Leather Gees eon nscccenss wewsinawss 1 | gs Teapaeepeee : 8 | PEE lee 
Longshoremen - fosntencesignecesss 1 | B heesccncge 200 150 
Lumber, timber, and millwork. J} Sete) ee RP }...... niles ta 
Metal trades - - l 1 | 2 70 | 80 110 
SS A " " 5 | 9 5 636 | 2, 904 8, 580 

Motion-picture ope ri itors, “actors, and | 
theatrical workers. --- Re hee 6: MEP | ree ae 6 
Printing and publishing cl 2 | 1 | 1 | 23 45 40 
Stone. | De 1 | ae : 500 
Municipal workers - Sa ee 1 | 1 |} 1 7 200 66 
Telegraph and te lephone workers. ..._____| OB eS A RAE coe WS : | ae . See 
jC ae 4 9 2 90 1, 339 551 
Other occupations. A EG, ie A ER a ae OS ee 3 | Pa 164 22 
NEES Pepewes > Cae ee renee 49 | 80 42 3 918} 12, 423 43, 076 
| 








Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TaBLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in Feb- 
ruary, 1932, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, 1932, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Number of disputes beginning i in February, "1932, 
involving— 


























Industrial group § and 20 and | 100and s00and| -_ pias 5 Ove 
ander | under | under | under under | under 10.000 
20 | 100 =| 500 | 1,000 | 5.000 | 10,000 |workers 
. | workers reno wea Vapese: workers 

Barbers.___... [Aes Ae oe Sasi URS A 1 
Brewery and soft-drink workers..__........ = Sf VRS wis nl Sepee eee aoe 
a ane et ate wt 2 | 3 3 ae p a MITES 
ao. one. ncaecadecnmeecen oe 1 | 5 2 1 | 2 1 
EI ET GEE a Te oe ae Fg Re oe 
a , RP Pe 1 2a ENS RE & fs . Sree 
Hotel and restaurant workers.._.______ _ WET s i BRS See rea died 
Laundry workers____- a ee ees Se ae rl Sa LS n..| Se 
Longshoremen. .__ _ - Ee FEESRe: * PARE | Ee REE «or: Bee 
Metal trades a ers eee. RSE Re | SR 
Miners. a OR Bi sth . 1 2 2. eo | Se oer 

Motion. -picture operators, Py tors, and theat- | | 

rical workers - 5 eee ee AC eee eee ee eee Se ek Re 
sqanting and publishing - veesbttielhatush in s<aipnte eres 1 277) ee a 
Noe leben OB Rat 8 Fata! bh ae 5A ae ae 
Municipal workers.____.............-------- RR l ie See. Pe Ee” SS ee 
Textiles eR SC MINS SRE ee 1) Se Ef Ra VR kes aes 
II... .... ..ccsenciieieudinalincsme: ict | Sa ee: ARE GES 
ES A TS RE SC ee 6 | 17 9 | 5 | 3 1 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending j) 
February, 1932, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN FEBRUARY, 1932, };\ 


























DUSTRIAL GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION = 
Classified duration of strikes ending in Febry. 
ary, 1932 
Industrial group i“ ; | 
ver one- month | 3 months 
Cuspew half and and less | and less 
less less than than2 | thang 
1 month months months 
Brewery and soft-drink workers._._................--_-. 2 Pees Mae 
REE ee a aE UN ee ST tae 4 l 2 
I 1 
I a ic aheeisnaccatscakenepederunausen 5 2 a 
| EEE TER ee ee Se TE Oe TT (Fea mS eye 1 2 
i eed | ee ee a 
| ER eye eke ees 4h ee aera eee: eee 
EES ae in ES hs >: RTS, Soe: 
Longshoremen and freight handlers. ___._.____._____--- | se es 
I a oe I eb naa een A See 
GE nie allie < Sear etal, S25) aa ee 3 | 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers ROBIE SRE 2% 88 ee 
es aime anipallh dec {eres ee 
tly gg cle ee Sa aT Se 2 | (eee 
A RO i i Sea en eee eee ee : 
, SRE Do RE Oe See ee eh SL Pe ae ee 21 10 7 } 











Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1932 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


6 hem Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 44 labor disputes during 
February, 1932. These disputes affected a known total of 46,30 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, th 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

On March 1, 1932, there were 43 strikes before the department {or 
settlement and, in addition, 37 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 80. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1931 


N 1931 there were 88 strikes and lockouts in Canada—21 more thay 

in the preceding year but about the average number per annum 
since 1922, the close of the war and postwar period in which there 
were sO many industrial controversies.. The number of workers 
involved in the strikes and lockouts in 1931 was 10,738, which was 
considerably less than in the previous year and lower than in any 
year since 1914, which holds the record for the smallest number of 
workers involved in such conflicts since 1901. Most of the disputes 
in 1931 involved few workers and were soon over. On the other 
hand, as a result of five disputes which involved comparatively large 
numbers of workers for quite a period of time there was a substantially 
heavier loss in man-days than in 1930. One dispute, the largest in 
1931, involved 1,500 workers in women’s clothing factories in Toronto 
and resulted in a loss of 47,000 working-days. 

Of the total disputes in 1931, 48.8 per cent occurred in manufac- 
turing, 10.2 per cent in mining, 14.8 per cent in construction, and 16 
per cent in service. Twenty-eight of the disputes were against 
reduction in wages, 12 were for higher wages, and 19 were for the 
maintenance of union wages and working conditions. There were 
also 6 disputes over the discharge of workers for causes other than 
those relating to union activity and 5 sympathetic strikes. 

The following is a record of the strikes and lockouts in Canada from 
1913 to 1931. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1913 TO 1931 














Number of disputes Disputes in existence in the vear 

Year Time loss in 

In existence) Beginning | Employers; Workers | iensk ir “5 

in the year |inthe year’ involved | involved | . 
i 152 143 1, 077 | 40,519 | 1, 036, 354 
RE Ee ees nee eae See 63 58 261 | 9, 717 | 490, 850 
1915_---- sdiindijgnesnendianehlantigliniendal 63 62 120 11, 395 95, 042 
RS SE Se a py ST SEL Eee eee eee 120 118 332 | 26, 538 | 236, S14 
aera: wide naitinn @xkly-o te eikahie iain 160 158 758 50, 255 1, 123, 515 
IRS Re CURES Rati OS? TESS 230 228 782 | 79, 743 647, 942 
PRS ESS Ee ee, eee ees 336 332 1, 967 148, 915 3, 400, 942 
ESS PRE SA oo EME Soe ew ES 322 310 | 1, 374 60, 327 | 799, 524 
ES! URES Rete — Ae Sea ee 168 159 | 1, 208 28, 257 1, 048, 914 
aS er a Se yee st 104 89 | 732 | 43, 775 | 1, 52S, 661 
I che... Salis cnchesahe Ca (aR a 86 77 450 34, 261 671, 750 
RES RC eee ee ee ae ee 70 64 | 435 | 34, 310 1, 295, 054 
SSS Le eee ee 87 86 | 497 | 28, 949 1, 193, 281 
Hillis. sciessonsepababeaanainiaientiehompaiibeual 77 75 | 512 23, 834 266, 601 
TEES NRE RY ee ee 74 72 480 22, 299 152, 0 
RSIS RSP POP cr En eo 9S 96 548 17, 581 224, 212 
ll IIR AS iA AEM LE GEG A EH 90 88 263 | 12, 946 | 152, 080 
SE oii orient Seekinenipescdditorentetepiel 67 67 | 338 | 13, 768 | 91, 79 
AER, SN RIE Ss BR ea a 88 86 266 | 10, 738 | 204, 238 
MRS =D | 











1 Labor Gazette, Ottawa, February, 1932, pp. 130 and 136, 
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Encouragement of Colonization Within Canada 


ANADA’S policy of encouraging colonization within its own 

boundaries, instituted in September, 1930, by the Dominion 
Minister of Immigration, has been carried out through the coordinated 
efforts of the Department of Immigration and Colonization and the 
railroad companies. The result of such efforts has been to return 
to the land about 42,882 persons, according to a report in the Canadian 
Labor Gazette of January, 1932. From October 1, 1930, to November 
30, 1931, a total of 6,040 families and 12,682 single men had been 
placed on farms—the families as settlers and the single men as farm 
laborers. ‘This was accomplished without direct financial assistance 
to these colonists, the department and the railroads finding the 
opportunities, presenting them to persons who were in a position to 
avail themselves of such opportunities, and facilitating the removal 
of the prospective colonists to their new abodes. The purpose of 
these combined efforts is to encourage families and individuals, who 
have no jobs or are in fear of losing their jobs and who have agricultural 
experience, to go back to the land before their financial resources 
become exhausted. The department and the railroad companies 
give advice and direction regarding desirable locations and the 
methods to be used by the colonists to reduce the possibility of failure. 
These agencies are continuing their activities along these lines, as 
they are convinced that individuals, and particularly family groups, 
satisfied with placement on the land and self-supporting are not 
likely to swell the ranks of the jobless. 

The Minister of Immigration declares: ‘‘It is gratifying that this 
policy of colonization has met with a tangible measure of success 
without resort to financial advances by the Government.” 

During the period from October 1, 1930, to November 30, 1931, the department 
alone placed 948 families on the land and 5,502 single men in farm employment. 
During the same year the Canadian National Railways placed 2,860 families and 
2,969 single men, while the Canadian Pacific Railway placed 2,232 families and 
4,211 single men, making a total of 6,040 families and 12,682 single men. On 
the basis of five members to each family the report estimates 42,882 persons 
were placed on the land in this period. 

In the first part of December the provincial government of Manitoba 
presented to the Dominion Government a further scheme providing 
for advances to be made to prospective colonists, the Dominion to 
contribute 50 per cent, the Province 25 per cent, and the municipali- 
ties concerned 25 percent. The carrying out of this scheme was to be 
under the supervision of the Dominion Department of Immigration 
and Colonization with the cooperation of the colonization department 
of the Canadian National Railways, the immigration and colonization 
department of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian National 
Land Settlement Association, the Canada Colonization Association, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Overseas Settlement (Ltd.). The suggestion 
was offered that ‘‘advances be made as required, up to a maximum, 
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exclusive of the cost of land, not to exceed $1,000 per family, jo 
cover transportation and establishment of the family on farm, 
repairing buildings, sustenance for two years, purchase of stock. 
implements, and seed.” The Federal authorities, however, did not 
place their approval on this plan. 


Action of Provinces 


IN appDITION to the colonization activities of the Dominion (Goy- 
ernment, the various Provinces have also been making efforts in the 
same direction and with substantial success, especially in the case of 
Quebec, Ontario, and Saskatchewan. 

In 1931 the provincial government of Quebec undertook to aid in 
the placement of unemployed families on the land, providing then 
with the necessary equipment to maintain themselves during the 
winter season. The provincial department of colonization collabo- 
rates with the provincial department of agriculture in arranging for 
small grants for land clearing and plowing. Up to November, 1931, 
some 23,000 persons from the cities and towns of Quebec had been 
placed in colonization districts. Furthermore, at the suggestion of 
the coadjutor-archbishop of Montreal, a colonization company has 
been organized to promote the return of unemployed persons to the 
land. 

Large numbers of single men have been placed on farms by the 
provincial government of Saskatchewan, much of the expense involved 
being met by grants which that Province had received from the 
Dominion under the Federal! unemployment and farm relief act of 
1931. The men so placed are accorded $5 a month from the govern- 
ment while the farmers who employ them and give them board and 
lodging are paid $10 amonth. Under this arrangement it is stipulated 
that the men shall be employed in useful work. Under the Sas- 
katchewan government colonization scheme, unemployed men are 
removed from the cities and placed on agricultural land, the Province 
lending up to $500 in each case. 

Alberta and British Columbia are considering colonization schemes 
similar to that in operation in Saskatchewan. ‘The provincial govern- 
ment of British Columbia is furthering land settlement by surveying 
lands which had reverted to the Province and selling them cheap on 
easy terms. In November, 1931, the government of Manitoba 
approved a scheme under which 200 families were to be selected to 
settle on improved farms. An advance up to $1,000 was to be made 
to each family for actual settlement, equipment, and food. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, 
February, 1932 


EPORTS of building permits issued have been received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor from 355 identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over 
for the months of January, 1932, and February, 1932, and from 346 
identical cities having a population of 25,000 or over for the months 
of February, 1931, and February, 1932. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the costs 
of the building as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection of 
these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 355 identical cities of the United 
States, by geographic divisions. 

Taste 1.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 355 IDENTICAL 


CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 














































































New residential buildings (esti- _ New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
mated cost) | mated cost) 
oer ae SOL ee a 
Geographic division | p | 
January, February, | aie | January | February is 
- <a * | ce et | - ’ nt of 
1932 | 1932 | change 1932 1932 change 
New England...............- | $1,520,500} $637,232 | —58.3) $1,376,502| $1,670,980| +21.4 
Middle Atlantic... .....- ----| 5,285,855 | 4,911,647 | —7.1| 11,618,613 4,492,467 | —61.3 
East North Central__..------ 1, 031, 551 1,141,240 | +10.6 4, 262, 907 4,864,772 | +141 
West North Central______.-- 708, 590 647, 795 —8.6 | 922, 228 384, 134 —58.3 
South ESE ae 1, 501, 650 1, 541, 805 +2.7 3, 112, 734 2, 196, 678 —29.4 
as 849, 568 725, 678 —14.6 5, 221, 061 2, 202, 534 —57.9 
Mountain and Pacific. .___--- 2, 331, 005 2, 222, 183 —4.7 | 2, 631, 799 3, 421, 406 +30. 0 
te s---.------ ..| 13,287,719 | 11,827, 580 | —10.7 | 29,145,844 | 19,232,971 | —34.0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs Total construction (estimated 

(estimated cost) cost) 
! eal ha es bare Num- 
Geographic division ber of 
January, | February, Pa aK January, | February, omni cities 

1932 1932 chan 1932 1932 
ge change 
New England.............--- $1, 185, 126 | $1,795,037 | +51.5 | $4,091,128 | $4,103,249 | +0.3 54 
Middle A RR a Pe 3, 520,694 | 3,013,074 —14.4 | 20,425,162 | 12,417,188 | —39.2 71 
East North Central_........_- 1,072,660 | 1,295,378 | +20.8)| 6,367,118 | 7,301,390 | +14.7 94 
West North Central__..__..-- 428, 188 503,890 | +17.7) 2,059,006 | 1,535,819 | —25.4 25 
South Atlantie.............-- 1, 104,462 | 1, 134, 345 +2.7)| 5,718,846 | 4,872,828 | —14.8 38 
South Central............_..- 771, 717 655,251 | —15.3 | 6,842,346 3,583,463 | —47.7 35 
Mountain and Pacific. ..._-.- 1, 379, 284 1, 381, 762 +0.2 | 6,342,088 | 7,025,351 | +108 38 
j: ee Fe ke 9, 778, 737 +3.3 | 51,845,694 | 40, 839,288 | —21.2 355 
ae ee | 
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The total estimated cost of all building operations for which permis 
were issued during February, 1932, was $40,839,288. This is 219 
per cent less than the estimated cost of all building operations {, 
which permits were issued during January, 1932, in these cities. 

Four of the geographic divisions registered decreases in total build. 
ing operations and three showed increases. The decreases range 
from 14.8 per cent in the South Atlantic division to 47.7 per cent jn 
the South Central division. The increases ranged from a low 6} 
three-tenths of 1 per cent in the New England States to a high of 147 
per cent in the East North Central States. 

Indicated expenditures for new residential buildings showed , 
decrease of 10.7 per cent, comparing February with January, in these 
355 cities. Decreases were shown in all geographic divisions excep 
the East North Central and the South Atlantic. 

New nonresidential buildings decreased 34.0 per cent in estimated 
cost, comparing February with January. Increases, however, were 
shown in three of the geographic divisions and decreases in fou 
geographic divisions. | 

There was an increase in indicated expenditures for additions, 
alterations, and repairs of 3.3 percent. Five of the seven geographic 
divisions showed increases in this class of construction. The highest 
increase, 51.5 per cent, was shown in the New England States, and 
the lowest, two-tenths of 1 per cent, in the Mountain and Pacific 
States. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 355 identical cities of the United States 
by geographic divisions. 









TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE. 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 355 IDENTICAL CITIES, As 
on Nendgll — f PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 





























New residential | New nonresidential Additions, altera- Pate) constructio: 
buildings | buildings tions, and repairs | * 0 Constructor 
Geographic division | i ae — 
January,| Febru- | January, |February,| January, |February,) January, February, 
1932 jary, 1932 1932 1932 1932 | 1932 1982 | 1932 

— _ — ease | — 
New England___._.___- 183 110 | 334 258 1, 074 1, 092 1, 591 1, 460 
Middle Atlantic_______- 473 628 | 864 856 3, 122 3, 253 4, 459 4,73 
East North Central ___- 215 212 | 7 831 1, 571 1, 830 2, 569 ), 873 
West North Central____ 170 168 247 307 560 674 977 1, 149 
South Atlantie___...__- 293 248 461 444 2, 013 2, 076 2, 767 2, 768 
South Central__.._.____ 318 303 430 489 1, 555 1, 519 2, 303 | 2, 31 
Mountain and Pacific__ 572 577 895 998 2, 852 2, 948 4,319 | 4, 523 
_ eaeseuee? 2, 224 2, 246 4,014 4, 183 12, 747 13, 392 18, 985 | 19, 821 
Per cent of change______ foonemmanin gt 5 eee {a MS Beientine.<- +4.4 














During February, 1932, permits were issued for 19,821 building 
operations in these 355 cities. This is an increase of 4.4 per cent as 
compared with January. Increases in the number of buildings were 
shown in all geographic divisions except New England. 

There was an increase of 1.0 per cent in the number of new res: 
dential buildings for which permits were issued, comparing Februay, 
1932, with January, 1932. The number of new nonresidential build- 
ings increased 4.2 per cent, and the number of additions, alterations, 
and repairs increased 5.1 per cent, comparing these two periods. 
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Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
inds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost of 
ych dwellings for which permits were issued in 355 identical cities 
ying January, 1932, and February, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


pte 3--ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 

































































tj ISSUED IN 355 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY GEO- 
l B® GRaPHIC DIVISIONS 
ON a 
“ | l-family dwellings 2family dwellings 
la einai fie 
ar amilies pro- er | Families pro- 
ese [AE Geographic division | timated cost vided for Estimated cost | “vided for 
ept | 
| January, | February,) Janu- | Febru- | January, | February, Janu- | Febru- 
te d 1932 1932 ary,1932\ary, nas 1932 1932 ary, 1932 ary, 1932 
| | 
er >. ee a 
» New England._--.----- $1, 157,000 | $550, 732 159 101 | $122,500 | $86, 500 34 17 
OUr HP \Middle Atlantic......._| 1,986,755 | 2,301, 218 324 513 | 807,600 | 686,929 228 198 
Fast North Central ____| 935,951 | 903, 190 206 197 40, 100 83, 550 12 23 
West North Central....| 648, 090 567, 545 161 154 49,500 70, 250 16 21 
ns South Atlantie_.-..-- _.| 1,215, 690 | 1, 053, 605 279 236 26, 835 57, 200 10 19 
-’ Micouth Central_.........| 692,408 | 614, 992 288 282 | 101, 160 66, 225 47 30 
hie Mountain and Pacific. _| 1, 874, 505 | 1, 908, 656 517 530 | 214,200} 169, 527 74 69 
est Tehes..... | 8, 510, 399 | 7,899,938 | 1,934 | 2,013 | 1,361,895 | 1,220,181} 421 377 
ind MiePer cent of change -- - -- |.oainetbornnes | LD | naneeidl E Eniovedeweu —10.4 |_..-.--. —10.5 
ific — 7 —- = 
. , ans | Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings | dwellings 
lew 
; " ee NM ww 
of h ae $250, 000 0 76 0 st, 529, 500 | $637, 232 269 118 
tes HBMiddle Atlantic..__...' 2,471,500 | 1,848,500; 7 536 | 5, 265,855 | 4,836,647 | 1,351 1, 247 
East North Central ___- 55, 500 69, 500 | ll 16 | 1,031,551 | 1,056, 240 229 236 
West North Central __ - 11,000} 10,000 4 3 | 708,590| 647,795 181 178 
outh Atlantie_......_. 259,125 | 431, 000 84 82 | 1,501, 650 | 1, 541, 805 373 337 
RE: outh Central_.......-- 56, 000 44, 461 25 21 | 849, 725, 678 360 333 
_ 43 (Mountain and Pacific..| 242,300 | 144,000/ 108 68 | 2,331,005 | 2, 222, 183 699 | 667 
HIC 
i... | 3,345, 425 | 2,547,461 | 1, 107 726 |13, 217,719 |11, 667, 580 3, 462 | 3, 116 
Per cent eT wD plc le —34. 4 |.-......--- od i) Eoeeeet | 10.0 
—n | 




















According to permits issued during February, 1932, 2,013 family 
dwelling units were to be provided in new 1-family dwellings. This is 
an increase of 4.1 per cent in the number of family dwelling units 
provided in single-family dwellings, as compared with January, 1932. 
The indicated expenditures for this class of dwellings, however, 
decreased 7.2 per cent. 

The estimated cost of 2-family dwellings decreased 10.4 per cent 
and the number of family dwelling units to be provided therein de- 
reased 10.5 per cent, comparing February reports with January 
eports. 

There was a decrease of 23.9 per cent in indicated expenditures for 

apartment houses and a decrease of 34.4 per cent in the number of 
family dwelling units provided in them, comparing building permit 
eports received from these 355 cities. 
In these cities, dwelling units were provided in all classes of buildings 
during February, 1932, for 3,116 families. This is a decrease of 10.0 
per cent as compared with the number of family oe units pro- 
vided during January, 1932. The estimated cost of all classes of 
housekeeping dwellings in February, 1932, was 11.7 per cent less than 
the cost of such dwellings in January, 1932. 


; 
»sI- 
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Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for and th 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings 
new nonresidential buildings, additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
for total building operations. 

These indexes are worked on the chain system, with the monthly 
average of 1929 equaling 100. 


TABLE 4.—IN DEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESsTI\\ (1 ED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRINCIP4y 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY, 1930, FEBRUARY, 1931, AND JANU ARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1932 : 

{Monthly average, 1929=100] 


Estimated cost of— 


Families |- — ee eee ee oe Saee J 


Month — New resi- | New nonres-| Additions, | ‘Total 
dential idential | alterations, | building 
buildings buildings | and repairs | operations 
1930 
of Se a eae. 43.0 34.7 51.8 | 57.5 1] 
1931 | 
| A  e- Se ee eee = 40. 3 30. 3 43.8 48.6 | 
| 
1932 | 
Ce 2 4%. Verge ag fee 14. 4 10. 2 25. 0 | 25. 8 
ics nachsctuubachadainduejudbed 13. 0 9.1 16. 5 | 26.7 | { 











There was a decrease in the index number of families provided for 
and in the index numbers of estimated cost of new residential build- 
ings, new nonresidential buildings, and total building operations, 
comparing February, 1932, with January, 1932. There was, however, 
an increase in the index number for additions, alterations, and repairs. 

The charts on pages 866 and 867 show in graphic form the infor- 
mation contained in Table 4. 

Table 5 shows the number and value of contracts awarded for public 
buildings by the different agencies of the United States Government 
during the months of February, 1931, and January and February, 
1932. 

TaBLE 5.—-CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT AGENCIES 0! 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING FEBRUARY, 1931, AND JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








February, 1931 | January, 1932 | February, 1932! 


























Geographic division een exemesa t 
| Number Cost Number Cost | Number) = (ost 

New England..............- sSedwe 5 $107, 536 8 $316, 085 10 $394, 501 
Middle Atlantic_................-.| 9 113, 230 20 1, 012, 193 15 520, 02) 
East North Central_-_.......-..--- 9 | 902, 279 21 913, 785 26 504, 714 
West North Central_-_......-..-- bp 3 | 114, 600 9 | 731, 218 5 69, 009 
a ee are 32 1, 389, 117 25 2, 428, 141 44 1, 902, 28 
Sele Comtene................<.-...] 9 | 493, 817 7 611, 727 32 | = 2, 597, 106 
Mountain and Pacific___..---- ae 19 | 313, 086 38 1, 058, 829 34 1, 273, 468 
Ne Fe Fee | 86 | 3, 433, 665 128 | 7,071,978 | 166 | 7, 261, 106 





1 Subject to revision. 
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During February, 1932, contracts were awarded by various Federal 
agencies for 166 building operations to cost $7,261,106. The value of 
these awards was slightly higher than for January, 1932, and more 
than twice as high as for February, 1931. 

Table 6 shows the value of contracts awarded by the different State 
governments for public buildings during the months of February, 1931, 
and January and February, 1932, by geographic divisions. 

TaBLE 6.—-CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 


STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING FEBRUARY, 1931, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


























oe February, January, February, 

Geographic division 1931 1932 1932 1 
Ce, ee $101, 905 0 $32, 697 
Middle Atlantic_-_.-..--- Se whites 1, 045, 915 $3, 659, 785 1, 079, 518 
East North Central_......-.--.-. 222, 304 1, 380, 877 175, 670 
West North Central_.........--- 30, 291 6, 730 197, 908 
I 154, 190 669, 204 239, 813 
fo SSE rees Bee re 4, 120 3, 891, 569 357, 014 
Mountain and Pacific. ......---- 574, 237 1, 289,443 | 458, 793 
SOR aay Ta a a | 2,132,962 | 10, 897, 608 | 2,541, 413 











1 Subject to revision. 


Contracts awarded by the various State governments during Feb- 
ruary, 1932, totaled $2,541,413. This was considerably lower than 
for January, 1932, but slightly higher than for February, 1931. 

Whenever a contract is awarded by the Federal Government or by 
a State government for a building in a city having a population of 
25,000 or over, the number or cost of such building is included in the 
number end cost as shown in the several tables presented herewith. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building construction in 346 identical cities of the United 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of Feb- 
ruary, 1931, and February, 1932, by geographic divisions. 

Taste 7.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 346 IDENTICAL 


CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1931, AND FEBRUARY, 1932, 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
































New residential buildings (esti- New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
mated cost) mated cost) 
Geographic division | | 

February, February, ae February, February, P — 

1931 1932 change 1931 1932 change 
New England._...........-... $1, 987, 340 $548,100 | —72.4 $2, 799, 456 $1, 666,605 | —40.5 
Middle Atlantic___......__._- 14, 237, 482 4,875,647 | —65.8 16, 352, 272 4,447,292 | —72.8 
East North Central __._.._..- 5, 209, 700 1, 141, 240 —78. 1 12, 316, 999 4, 861, 472 —60. 5 
West North Central__._...__- 1, 691, 520 647, 795 —61.7 2, 857, 979 384, 134 —86. 6 
South Atlantic_....._.._____- 5, 665, 521 1, 541, 805 —72.8 2, 649, 581 | 2, 196, 678 —17.1 
South Central__........_____- 2, 847, 278 725,678 | —74.5 4, 919, 243 | 2, 200, 644 | —55.3 
Mountain and Pacific_....._- 5, 883, 583 2,204,917 | —62.5 5, 135, 333 3, 415, 851 | —33.5 
ES 37, 522, 424 11, 685,182 | —68.9 47, 030, 863 | 19, 172,676 | —59.2 
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TABLE 7-—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERAT ong 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 346 IDENT IC4/ 
CITIES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1931, AND FEBRUARY, j99 























O° D 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued = 
Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Geographic division ASE OO KORE ABET eT H's her a 
> > > 7 

February, | February, | — February, | February, |! “ty NU cities 

1931 1932 change 1931 1932 change 
i 2 ase $1, 007, 982 | $1, 760, 993 +74. 7 | $5, 794,778 | $3,975,698 | —31. 4 ) 
pa! 5, 981, 389 2, 996, 122 —49.9 | 36, 571, 143 | 12,319,061 | —66.3 | 64 
East North Central...........| 4,419, 144 1, 294, 928 —70.7 | 21, 945, 843 7, 297, 640 | —66.7 | 43 
West North Central __-_- Pas OR 539, 467 503, 890 —6.6 5, O88, 966 1, 535, 819 | —69.§ | 98 
Be Bc cnccaccccccsuu 1, 891, 455 1, 134, 345 —40. 0 | 10, 206, 557 4, 872, 828 | —52.3 99 
eee 985, 701 654, 026 —33.6 | 8, 752, 222 3, 580, 348 | —59. 1 4 
Mountain and Pacific. ---__--- 1,891,740 | 1,363,427} —27.9 | 12,910,656 | 6,984,195 | —45.9 9p 
ae. 2 eee 16, 716,878 | 9,707,731} —41.9 10%, 270, 165 | 40, 565,589 | —59.9 34 











The estimated cost of new residential buildings decreased 68.{) pe | 


cent, comparing permits issued in February, 1932, with those issued 
in February, 1931, in these 346 cities. All geographic divisions revis. 
tered decreases in expenditures for this class of building. , 

New nonresidential buildings decreased 59.2 per cent in indicated 
expenditures, comparing February, 1932, with February, 1931, 
Decreases were shown in each of the seven geographic divisions. 

The estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs decreased 
41.9 per cent, comparing February, 1932, with the same month of a 
year ago. New England was the only geographic division showing 
an increase in expenditures for this class of structure. 

Total construction decreased 59.9 per cent in February, 1932, as 
compared with February, 1931. All seven geographic divisions 
showed decreases. ‘The decreases ranged from 31.4 per cent in New 
England to 69.8 per cent in the West North Central States. 

Table 8 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 346 identical cities having a population of 
25,000 or over for February, 1931, and February, 1932. 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 346 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
‘SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1931, AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY GEO: 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








es 4 far orga New nonresidential| Additions, altera- 


dings buildings tions, and repairs Total construction 



































Geographic division ——— 
Febru- | Febru-| Febru- | Febru- | Febru- | Febru- | Febru- | Febrvu- 

ary, 1931) ary, 1932) ary, 1931 | ary, 1982 | ary, 1931 | ary, 1932 | ary, 1931 | ary, 1%2 

New England._-......-- 176 98 289 247 1, 130 1, 073 1, 595 1, 418 

Middle Atlantic_......_- 1, 149 623 1, 236 840 2, 945 3, 223 5, 330 4, 686 
East North Central-_____ 806 212 1, 376 830 2, 550 1, 828 4, 732 2, 87 

West North Central____- 353 168 630 307 954 674 1, 937 1, 149 

Sotth Atlantic.........- 389 248 576 444 1, 968 2, 076 2, 933 2, 768 
South Central__....._... 766 303 608 489 1, 651 1, 519 3, 025 2, 31 

Mountain and Pacific...| 1,099 569 1, 408 982 3, 380 2, 911 5, 887 4, 462 

Sa 4,738} 2, 221 6, 123 4,139} 14,578] 13,304} 25,439 | 19, Of 

Per cent of change__...__|......... ef HUE © Bins cena. ae fe. —22.1 
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There were decreases in the number of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total construction, comparing permits issued during February, 
1932, with those issued during February, 1931. 

Table 9 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the cost of such dwell- 
ings for which permits were issued in 346 identical cities during Febru- 
ary, 1931, and February, 1932, by geographic divisions. 
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Taste 9—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 346 IDENTICAL CITIES IN FEBRUARY, 1931, AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








— 


1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
































_e a Families pro- : Families pro- 
Geographic division | Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
Febru- Febru- | Febru- | Febru-| Febru- Febru- | Febru- | Febru- 

ary, 1931 | ary, 1932 | ary, 1931 ary, 1932) ary, 1931 | ary, 1932 | ary, 1931) ary, 1932 

Z - ani —-s 
New England_......-. $820, 400 | $461, 600 141 89 $202, 000 $86, 500 54 17 
Middle Atlantic_..._-- 5, 033, 945 |2, 265, 218 911 508 | 1, 432, 037 686, 929 328 198 
East North Central__-_| 3, 744,226 | 903, 190 710 | 197 620, 600 83, 550 148 23 
West North Central__}| 1,360,020} 567, 545 331 | 154 83, 500 70, 250 26 21 
South dl 7 | 1, 857,971 |1, 053, 605 363 | 236 56, 550 57, 200 29 19 
South Central__...___- | 1,909,842] 614, 992 623 | 282 | 490, 300 66, 225 233 30 
Mountain and Pacific_| 3, 854, 629 |1, 891, 390 959 522 453, 254 169, 527 136 69 
., = Qo 18, 581, 033 |7, 757, 540 4, 038 1, 988 | 3, 338, 241 | 1, 220, 181 954 377 
Per cent of change.....|.......-.-- Ri tO Ba —50, 8 |.......-..- wi 40. cach eoes —60. 5 











Total, all kinds of housekeeping dwellings 











NewEngland.......... | $383, 940 | o| im 0 |$1, 406, 340 | $548, 100 306 106 
Middle Atlantic... | 7, 647, 000 |$1,848,500| 2, 168 536 \14, 112.982 | 4,800,647| 3,407] 1, 242 
Fast North Central...| '810.924| 69, 500 209 16 | 5,175,750} 1,056,240] 1, 067 236 
West North Central..| 248,000! 10,000 7 3 | 1.691.520} ” 647, 795 434 178 
South Atiantic........ 3, 709.500 | 431, 000 652 82 | 5,624, 021 | 1,541,805} 1, 044 337 
south Central......_.. | “333086 | 44° 461 151 21 | 2.733, 725,678 | 1,007 333 
Mountain and Pacific_| 1,403,200 | 144, 000 530 68 | 5,711,083 | 2,204,917| 1,625 659 

| 14, 535, 650 |2, 547,461 | 3, 898 726 |36, 454, 92411, 525,182| 8,890| 3, 091 
Per cent of chamge__.__|__....____-- _— See a | ee a O84 be cd..-... —65. 2 

















There were decreases both in the estimated cost and in the number 
of families provided for in 1-family dwellings, 2-family dwellings, 
multifamily dwellings, and in all kinds of housekeeping dwellings. 

The total number of families provided for by the new housekeeping 
dwellings for which permits were issued during February, 1932, as 
compared with February, 1931, decreased 65.2 per cent. 

Table 10 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations, together 
with the number of family-dwelling units provided for in new buildings, 
in the 355 identical cities from which reports were received, for 
January, 1932, and February, 1932. 

No reports were received from Bristol and New London (Conn.), 
Atlantic City (N. J.), Port Huron (Mich.), Lynchburg (Va.), Fort 
Smith (Ark.), Ashland and Lexington (Ky.), Muskogee (Okla.), 
Laredo and Port Arthur (Tex.), and San Bernardino (Calif m4 
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INDEXES OF COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1929 = 100. 
NEW RESIDENTIAL. 
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Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during the month of February, 1932: In Cambridge, Mass., for a high- 
school building to cost $1,000,000; in the Borough of Manhattan, for 
a school building to cost nearly $750,000; in the Borough of Queens, 
for two apartment houses to cost $1,260,000; in Norristown, Pa., for a 
State hospital to cost over $300,000; in Philadelphia, for an office 
building to cost over $300,000; in Fort Wayne, Ind., for a city filtration 
plant to cost $1,000,000; in Cincinnati, for a public-works building to 
cost $700,000 ; in Cleveland, for a city assembly hall to cost $1,500,000; 
in Memphis, for a city water plant to cost $429,000; in Long Beach, 
for a public building to cost nearly $500,000. A contract was awarded 
by the Director of Veterans’ Administration for a veterans’ hospital 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., to cost over $1,000,000. 





INDEXES OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR. 
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TaBLeE 10.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Issupp 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932 ? 


New England States 


TAE 









































New residential buildings 
New nonresidential a! my ruction, 
Families pro-| buildings (esti- | oe s, altera. 
; Estimated cost wae =m mated cost) (estimated « a 
State and city dwellings 
| | 
January, | February, | _ Rs January, February, January, | February, 
1932 1932 | 1982 1932 1932 1932 1932 939 
« | _ a 
Connecticut: Ne 
Bridgeport_-___-_-- $56, 300 $27, 700 18 7 $4,575 | $23,560 | $81, 705 $73, 310 ‘ 
Greenwich __.____- 80, 000 19, 000 6 3 4, 100 1,625 | 128,000! 4) %95 
Hartford. ......_-- 38, 800 22, 800 9 5| 373,224 1,580 | 592,836 | 69. 6¢9 
pI ae 5, 500 8, 200 2 2 1, 702 10, 885 11, 652 | 19, 930 
New Britain_____- 0 17, 000 0 1 800 1, 675 8.877| 31.733 
New Haven.-._-_--- 40, 300 15, 000 7 2 35, 400 12, 040 99, 885 13, 005 
PeOU WOE 6. <k <scce, 38, 000 16, 400 9 4 18, 100 5, 825 65, 305 0, 490 
Se 4, 500 8, 000 2 1 2, 475 1,770 19, 975 5 20 
Torrington__-__..-- 0 0 0 0 5, 310 460 10, 060 0, 94 
Waterbury-_-___-__-- 6, 000 3, 000 2 1 | 700 100 8, 700 650 
West Hartford_-__. 305, 600 79, 132 6 10 600 | 2, 87 307, 980 102, 341 
Maine: 
ES, 0 |} 0 0 0 6, 000 0 6, 000 2 20K) 
Lewiston.........- 7, 000 5, 000 2 1 6, 300 0 13, 300 000 
Portiand.........- 19, 300 9, 500 4 2 1, 135 0 39, 085 208, 531 
Massachusetts: 
Arlington_._..._-. 22, 500 10, 000 | 3 | 2 0 | 1, 500 23, 100 | 14, 660 
sR > 14, 800 21, 100 3 | 4 300 | 5, 705 24,550 | 28,755 
I ccmnasieme 303, 000 70, 000 78 10 735, 180 | 37,000 | 1, 295, 604 | 1, 045, 674 
Brockton__.......- 21, 500 7, 4 2 | 1, 675 | 30, 835 21, 39 
Brookline_-._...... 61, 500 40, 000 7 2 22, 000 | 750 343, 075 13, 500 
Cambridge-__.-...- 16, 000 0 4 0 | 0 | 1,000, 400 40, 935 | 1,051, 520 
oS " _- eee 0 8, 700 0 2 | 1, 075 | 0 3, 350 12, 935 
Chicopee__....-.-- 5, 500 1, 800 1 1 1, 700 3, 250 9, 400 7, 554 
SEE 0 0 0 0 | 7, 500 900 7, 850 14, 900 
Fall River. -......- 4, 300 0 1 0 475 191, 965 8,390 | 210, 412 N 
Fitchburg........- 3, 000 9, 000 1 2 | 2, 535 150 7, 385 | 10, 500 
Haverhill. ........ 0 0 0 0 | 275 200 2, 705 | 1, 50 
Holyoke-_-__.....-- 14, 000 0 2 0 | 600 65, 250 15,850 | 65, 2/0 
Lawrence. ........ 0 8, 000 0 2 | 450 3, 650 8, 250 | 15, 485 
oa: 10, 000 3, 400 2 1 | 1, 025 25 14, 485 g, 190 
i ST. 4, 000 0 1 0 7,475 1,475 40, 035 | 16, 880 
Malden........... 19, 900 21, 200 5 5 500 400 30,500 | 26, 820 
Medford. .......-.. 30, 500 7, 500 7 3 1, 750 6, 500 34, 465 17, 125 
New Bedford--. .- 0 4, 000 0 1 725 1, 675 6, 175 10, 075 
Sg a 106, 500 28, 500 10 4 900 3, 950 115, 145 30, BAe 
Pittefield.......... 14, 800 0 2 0 200 1, 250 25, 175 6, 150 
ee 40, 800 21, 100 11 5 | 4, 475 5, 650 52, 181 | 54, 490 
Tae 0 0 0 0) 750 250 7, 975 11, 200 
es occ esia 6, 000 8, 500 1 1 | 32, 330 0 43, 580 | 13, 995 
Somerville_ ......- 0 0 0 0 8, 525 121, 060 6,920 | 130,775 
Springfield_....._. 1, 800 12, 800 1 3 4,775 800 16, 650 38, 200 
 . a 3, 700 3, 200 3 2 1, 275 22, 246 7, 510 
Waltham. -........ 10, 500 0 2 0 1, 600 18, 745 9, 750 
Watertown --_-_.._- 3, 000 0 1 0 1, 600 175 5, 100 2, 625 
Worcester__....... 66, 300 25, 500 15 6 3, 675 11, 785 96, 810 54, 521 
New Hampshire: 
2 Ss 5, 500 1, 000 4 1 900 0 7, 400 1, 000 
Manchester... 18, 900 0 5 0 615 165 34, 066 10, 340 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls. ---- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8, 510 
Cranston.......... 36, 800 15, 900 9 5 2, 050 2, 125 46, 055 21, 750 
East Providence_ 4, 800 11, 500 1 2 1, 135 77, 335 13, 817 98, 396 
Newport.........- 5, 000 24, 500 1 5 7, 300 2, 900 15, 570 33, 300 
Pawtucket__...__- 0 26, 500 0 5 650 2, 380 4, 130 35, 180 
Providence__._...- 58, 800 15, 000 15 3 63, 236 44, 740 200, 374 195, 067 
: Woonsocket_._...- 0 0 0 0 225 140 3, 790 6, 090 
Vermont: f 
he Burlington__-__.-- 14, 500 0 2 0 0 0 15, 100 10, 550 
is ————— 
S 3 a 1, 529,500 | 637,232 | 269 | 118 | 1,376, 502 | 1,670,980 | 4,091, 128 | 4, 105, 249 
x Per cent of change----/..........-. —58.3 |....... cy RES oF ™ a +0.3 




















1 Applications filed. 
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- _ 
| New residential buildings 
tion, ore Sane | : Total construction 
rin New nonresidential : : ° 
an (Families pro-| buildings (esti-| {ina me; uneies 
st) | Estimated cost | aa in | mated cost) | (estimated cost) 
Stateand city =| dwellings 
lary, January, February, | — a January, February,| January, |February, 
- | 1982 1932 | y939 | 1932'| 1982 | 1982 1932 1932 
_ ea? TA — | 7 
. iba New Jersey: 
, 310 Bayonne.......--- $9, 000 0 3 0 $1, 700 0| $16,300 $5, 675 
+ 505 Belleville. -.....-- 10,500; $4,500 3 1 1, 610 $1, 400 13, 610 9, 505 
, 669 Bloomfield. ------ 42, 000 7, 000 | 9 2 1, 500 11, 600 ‘ 20, 500 
, 930 Camden--......-- 0 | 0 0 0 17, 000 72, 852 20,432 | 135, 052 
33 ae 38, 000 38, 000 9 8 4, 900 4, 675 45, 115 47, 800 
O05 East Orange- ----- 13, 300 | 0 3 0 1, 050 2, 900 18, 244 31, 344 
, 490 Elizabeth -._..-.-- 15, 000 | 6, 000 3 1 | 2, 500 1, 200 17, 500 7, 200 
800 Garfield... ...-..-- 0; 4,300 0 2 | 825 1, 100 4, 575 9, 950 
1 945 Hackensack ------- 10, 500 | 6, 000 3 | 2| 17,363 4, 800 74, 862 21, 922 
» 650 Hoboken---------- 0 | 0 0 0| 0 0 11, 070 8, 400 
, 341 Irvington. ----..-- 12, 000 28, 000 | 3 6| 59,820 24, 100 73, 220 57, 675 
‘ Jersey City. -_.-.-- 0 61, 500 0 16; 60, 685 5, 575 76, 735 90, 690 
200 _— Saeeaaee 6, 000 0 2 0 | 9,550 | 175,650 21,350 | 176, 300 
+ 000 Montelair.......-- 41, 500 | 25, 000 4 3 2, 825 1, 500 62, 325 30, 200 
, 531 Newark.......---- 96, 500 62,900 19 13} 26,220 54,150 | 386,588 | 188, 235 
New Brunswick--- 2, 500 | 0 | 1 0| 13,335 12, 080 18, 443 16, 262 
660 feeeei......--. 0} 6,00; 0 1| 5, 550 500 8,043) 19,710 
» 195 a 0 | 0 0 0 | 650 600 10, 030 20, 775 
» OFS Paterson....------ 23, 200 7, 250 6 2 | 2, 900 11, 700 58, 880 45, 457 
oe Perth Amboy-.---- 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 2, 550 600 9, 050 6, 008 
Plainfield. -_....-. 45, 000 6, 500 1 1 | 1, 250 0 51, 150 14, 607 
20 Trenton.....--..-- 13, 7 19, 900 3 3| 10,785 14, 500 34, 987 52, 650 
woo Union City. ..-..- 0 0 0 0. 0 5, 800 14, 010 21, 215 
on West New York---' 0 0 0 0 | 500 350 12, 900 11, 110 
mn West Orange-._---.- | 58, 000 30, 000 8 3 441, 248 40,375 | 499,758 76, 205 
tle New York: 
~ See ice....---- 145,400 | 61, 500 8 8 | 142, 450 17,000 | 312,295 | 104, 375 
~ Amsterdam. ------ 0 0 0 0| 15,500 0 15, 1 
a i 4, 500 | 4,500 | 1 1) 475 5, 295 6, 285 40, 187 
so Binghamton... _.. 21, 200 6, 000 | 1 1 5, 615 2, 900 70, 145 ; 
= “eye 84, 600 76,200; 33 28 | 157,827 95,177 | 293,707 | 235,037 
~~ ae 9, 000 2’ 900 | 2 1| 343,370 475 | 359,715 
—- Jamestown......-- 10, 700 12,000; 3 3 1, 125 225 20, 065 16, 715 
= Kingston__.......- 5, 000 11, 600 1 3 190, 891 29,375 | 202, 291 47, 105 
ae Lockport.......... 0 3, 500 0 1 800 1, 050 6, 905 5, 050 
Mount Vernon....| 10, 000 | 0 1 0 13, 850 10, 700 37, 790 22, 955 
rn Newburgh. ....._- 0 0 0 0 0 600 21, 150 3, 550 
po New Rochelle... ._. 32, 400 20, 300 5 4 4, 900 42, 640 43, 250 68, 940 
= New York City— | 
= The Bronx!_.. 868,790| 438,500, 259, 126) 101,200 91,700 | 1,174,639 | 706,545 
om Brooklyn !__..| 2,020,000 | 662, 500 | 576) 173 | 2,843,740 | 456,020 | 5, 292,876 | 1, 590, 790 
rr Manhattan !_- 0 0) 0 | 5, 699, 800 | 1, 733, 700 | 6, 521, 250 | 2, 552, 376 
me Queens !____.. 817,900 | 2,223,325 215 615) 193,668| 526,146 | 1,247,445 | 3,040, 159 
po Richmond !_..| 156, 550 64, 850 41 16 12, 973 11,985 | 602,5 106, 635 
— Niagara Falls___-- | 18, 500 19, 700 3 5 14, 990 2, 470 38, 045 45, 425 
oe Poughkeepsie. ---- 37, 000 6, 000 6 1 75 42, 700 8, 175 
on Rochester... ....-- 20, 850 46, 200 | 5 10 6, 835 45, 270 55,445 | 139, 065 
340 Schenectady -....- 0 4, 000 0" 1 1, 350 9, 750 28, 474 , 889 
° HB = Syracuse.......... 66, 200 38,300; 13 7 | 553, 507 8,100 | 641, 462 62, 155 
519 \. CRG | 50, 200 25, 800 9 | 5 2, 010 0 55, 455 36, 356 
75) SRE 14, 000 23, 000 | 2 5 750 0 16, 775 24, 350 
aon Watertown... _... 4, 000 0 | 1 0 5, 625 0 18, 355 2, 510 
po White Plains... .-- 14, 000 45, 000 | 2 5 1, 685 3, 500 43, 360 54, 513 
coe Yonkers.......... 166,500 | 197,500, 2 24 38, 695 47,475 | 226,895 | 263, 525 
17 Pennsylvania: 
00 Allentown... ...-- / 10, 500 10, 000 | 1 2| 184, 225 7, 950 235, 954 34, 865 
; Altoona.........-- 0 0 | 0 0 | 1, 835 1, 130 9, 476 9, 917 
“ Bethlehem --_----- 0 0) 0 | 0) 575 1, 811 1, 725 2, 611 
ao Baleesss...... 0 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 0 17, 000 2, 800 
re Chester......----- 0 o} o| 0 | 0} — 1,800 ,000 | 2, 800 
+ Easton..-.....---- 10, 000 0 | ee 1, 300 800 | 17, 600 1, 650 
| “ae 44, 800 20, 100 12 | 5| 17, 675 14, 900 75, 980 52, 852 
a Harrisburg... -.-.-- 0 0 0) 0 | 8, 859 1, 750 46, 939 16, 050 
Hazleton... ....-- 0 9, 372 0 | 3 2, 990 765 10, 338 14, 710 
Johnstown.....--- 0 0 0 0 | 695 3, 300 2,625 | 10,055 
Lancaster_......-. 8, 500 0 2 | 0 | 0 10, 750 18, 750 17, 375 








1 Applications filed. 
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Middle Atlantic States—Continued 











New residential buildings 
| 


| New nonresidential oe ‘tion, 
Families pro- | buildings (esti- Hoss aoe tere 
. . ¢ > OS pairs 
Estimated cost | — in mated cost) (estimated cost) 
State and city dwellings 





J anu-| Feb- 


| January, February, January, | February,| January, |F 
































: February 
ad if | ary, |ruary, ~ hap 
1932 1932 1932 1932 | 1932 1932 1932 | 132 
. pA OARS | 
i | 

Pennsylvania—Con. | | 
McKeesport ----_- 0 | $6, 200 | 0 | 2 $325 | $600 $4, 359 $15, 145 
Nanticoke_______. | $9,000 | = 8, 000 2; 2 0 1, 000 9, 000 9, S00 
New Castle_-_.._-- 6, 800 | 0 3 | 0 1, 400 0 8, 510 0 
Norristown_--_---- 0) 0 0 0, 2,662 | 411,643 6, 752 417, 445 
Philadelphia- ---_- 24,500 | 453, 600 3/ 101 127,565 | 383, 570 421, 950 169, $15 
Pittsburgh_-______- 92, 200 | 58, 850 | 19 | 15 179, 300 37, 840 328,495 | 298, 524 
a 20, 000 | 4,000 | 2 | 1 35, 000 5, 350 71, 510 | 36, 59] 
Scranton.-_.....--. 22, 475 | 22, 800 | d 5 2, 175 9, 050 74, 405 | 42. 735 
Wilkes-Barre __ 12, 090 | 4, 500 4 | 1 | 3, 148 1,600 | 20, 181 | 2,512 
Wilkinsburg__-_-_- 11, 000 | 8, 200 3 | 3 0 0 14, 026 10, 540 
Ww illiamsport_____- 0 0 0 | 0 7, 507 3, 885 15, 254 | 25, 0:8 
2 ao... 5, 000 | 0 3; © 1, 430 3, 338 9,809} 12.2% 
a 5, 285, 855 | 4, 911, 647 | 1, 351 1, 247 11,618, 613. 4, 492, 467. 20, 425, 162 |12, 417, 158 
Per cent of change_....|.........-.. 2 | 7.0 Lieke discs “ _® | ae Gee 39.2 

| | 

East North Ceniral States 
Illinois: 

, Fee 0 0 0 0 $100 $215 $14, 065 $29, 177 
pe 0 0 0 0 2, 985 375 9, 985 955 
Belleville. _.._---- | $18, 600 $8, 000 | 4 3 0 500 19, 200 9, 047 
SE 8, 250 | 0 2 400 450 1, 900 8 700 
Bloomington__---- 2, 000 3, 000 | 1 1 2, 0CO 0 4, 0CO 3, 000 
> 86, 350 76, 000 15 15 333, 835 716, 817 596, 645 929, 198 
Cire... <.--.. — 0 0 0 0 0 4, 500 60 5, 750 
emvine. J.......- 0 3, 000 0 1 0 3, 250 1, 825 10, 047 
Deessir.....5...- 475 0 1 0 1, 250 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
East St. Louis__-_-- 4, 700 11, 450 2 5 7, 375 990 20, 425 18, 045 
(Es ae 5, 000 0 1 0 500 500 6, 430 1, 705 
Evanston -_-_-_------ 0) 85, 000 0 | 0 1, 000 1, £00 22, 500 109, 500 
Granite C ity Shi, 0 | 0 0) 0 0 0; - 0 0 
TaD: 5, 000 | 0 1 | 0 0 0 14, 200 20, 274 
Maywood._-_--_---- 0 0 0 0 0 350 1, 000 1, 500 
Vous 5 4, 000 0 1 | 0 300 385 5,448 | =: 10, 925 
RRS 0 | 6, 500 0 1 250 100 1, 320 7,000 
> eae ee. 52, 800 32, 500 13 8 2, 200 3, £75 61, 600 | 42. 400 
Quincy............ 0. 0 0 | 0 27, 772 585 27, 842 14, 375 
Rockford ____---- 13, 000 7, 000 3 2 3, 050 1, 900 31, 900 | 43, 995 
Rock Island__-_---- 4, 000 | 13, 300 1 | 4 0 1, 465 5, 553 21, 212 
Springfield _-_--..-. 32, £00 | 16, 700 | 7 | 4 8, 755 6,385 | 48,947 30, 319 
Waukegan_______. 6, 000 | 4, 000 1 | 1 1, 500 2, 000 10,150; = 11,00 

Indiana: 
Anderson. -.....-- 3, 300 | 4, 200 2 2 | 1, 750 2, 680 6, 300 8, 270 
East Chicago-___-- 0° 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 200 1, 700 40 
, Se 7, 500 | 0 2 | 0 90 5, 575 10, 041 8, 160 
Evansville___..__. 5, 900 | 0 2 | 0 | 16, 370 94, 906 | 25, 571 101, 616 
Fort Wayne-.----- 12, 900 11, 350 2 3 12, 290 | 1, 007, 480 | 38, 266 | 1, 036, 513 
RS OS a 9, 000 0 2 0 150 50 | 9, 200 5, 550 
Hammond _------- 0 0 0 | 0 200 366 | 9, 900 14, 666 
Indianapolis ---_-- 60, 550 | 49, 700 | 14 11 19, 506 12,*67 | 109,939 $8, 358 
Kokomo-._-_...._-- 0 | 0 0 0 3, 775 14, 150 | 7, 205 16, 820 
Lafayette_......-- 3, 500 0 2 0 0 0 3, 500 0 
J 0 | 5, 000 | 0 1 200 100 5, 555 17, £49 
Michigan City--__- 0 | 6, 500 | 0. 2 | 120 5, 225 20 11, 729 
Mishawaka_-__--_- 0 0. 0 0 | 3, 505 1, 150 3, 755 1, 160 
) OS SS 4, 800 0) 2 0 1, 793 908 11, 5$2 13, 009 
Richmond -.----- 0 0 0 0 0 0 2, 500 | 1, 300 
South Bend_..-._. 7, 000 5, 500 1 2 5, 785 170, 380 23,205 | 190, 40 
Terre Haute....... 0 0 0 0 325 675 2,849| 7,980 
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New residential buildings 
tion . ; Total construction 
ny | New nonresidential Sennen ’ 
> Families pro-| buildings (esti- oe = 
Palrs ‘ | vided for in mated cost) ve = 
st Estimated cost new (estimated cost) 
State and city dwellings 
lary January, | February, | _ hs January, | February,| January, |February, 
32 2 1932 1932 1932 1932 193 1932 193 
Michigan: 
145 Ann Arbor-_-.------ $17, 800 $10, 000 2 1 $300 $2, O15 $33, 540 $15, 943 
, S00 Battle Creek------ 4, 860 16, 500 5 2 10, 150 3, 425 20, 370 20, 660 
0 Bay City.-....-.--- 2, 500 7, 800 1 2 1, 122 3, 175 5, 927 29, 000 
445 Deatperens----- 23, 000 11, 000 4 3 615 2, 600 24, 265 15, 990 
, 815 OS 66h a 95, 100 195, 790 20 36 179, 316 91, 162 358, 806 427, 195 
524 SS. 2 7, 356 0 2 0 10, 420 10, 447 24, 146 19, 622 
59] Grand Rapids- - -- 3, 000 18, 000 1 4 15, 135 11, 575 23, 425 51, 800 
735 Hamtramek - - -- -- 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 3, 450 14, 225 
312 Highland Park_- 0 | 0 ft) 0 8, 350 4, 000 12, 395 8, 975 
40 0 0 0 0 265 380 2, 650 2, 605 
0:8 Kalamazoo-..-.----- 0 2, 700 0 2 2, 925 690 13, 644 10, 915 
276 a 0 5, 000 0 2 1, 735 175 2, 120 5, 385 
pai Muskegon - - ------ 0 2, 900 0 1 125 575 1, 265 6, 165 
“3 ll —ELE a 0 0 0 0 490 2, 700 11, 060 5, 165 
Royal Oak_------- 0 0 0 0 680 , 680 3, 750 
i 4, 500 0 2 0 950 2, 435 10, 060 12, 425 
W yandotte - - -.--- 1, 800 1, 250 1 1 0 5, 059 4, 700 6, 309 
Ohio: 
il a oma 15, 900 5, 400 3 3 6, 300 19, 065 35, 214 56, 919 
Ashtabula_--.----- 0 0 0 0 2, 515 375 2, 920 2, 763 
ae ....=.. 0 0 0 0 225 430 1, 540 1, 730 
Cineinnati__------ 262, 760 219, 800 52 47 104, 525 715, 315 516, 798 977, 745 
17 Cleveland... -.----- 49, 500 82, 500 10 19 | 2,752,750 | 1,691, 700 | 2,901,900 | 1, 934, 175 
Q Cleveland Heights 27, 500 21, 500 5 3 1, 355 21, 775 98. 965 44, 955 
047 Colampas. ....... 18, 300 19, 000 3 4 32, 500 36, 700 83, 700 104, 600 
700 a 14, 500 7, 500 4 2 13, 787 13, 745 40, 422 39, 373 
000 East Cleveland - 0 0 0 0 2, 200 2, 201 4, 330 3, 021 
19s SS 4, 500 4, 350 1 1 2, 075 100 6, 675 7, 475 
750 Hamilton. ._....-- 3, 550 0 2 0 135 6, 875 5, 770 11, 900 
O47 Lakewood. - _-_---- 4, 000 0 1 0 1, 625 5, 045 8, 500 8, 135 
000 6 0 0 0 0 375 0 1,975 1, 050 
045 "a 3, 700 0 1 0 700 350 4, 400 350 
05 Mansfield... .....- 1, 200 24, 700 1 5 60, 405 875 62, 220 26, 625 
500 a 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 410 
0 Massillon._..-.---- 0 0 0 0 125 10 125 710 
274 Middletown _ _._-- 4, 800 0 1 0 33, 746 1, 050 41, 421 6, 510 
500 i Sa 0 0 0 0 480 250 955 250 
925 are. _........ 0 | 7, 000 0 1 37, 300 200 38, 145 7, 550 
000 Portsmouth ___._.- 0 | 0 0 0 0 1, 156 500 1, 381 
400 Springfield____.__- 0 | 2, 600 0 1 18, 325 5, 465 20, 200 11, 443 
375 Steubenville _ _.._. 0 | 0 0 0 450 2, 050 2, 680 
995 . §. a 6, 700 15, 300 3 4 2, 476 1, 675 21, 046 25, 410 
212 _ ><a 0 6 0 0 590 665 3, 390 3, 005 
319 Youngstown _. 0) 5, 200 0 2 377, 527 2, 500 386, 672 10, 730 
0.0 Wisconsin: 
Eau Claire__._...-. 0) 8, 000 0 2 14, 400 0 14, 400 8, 000 
270 Fond du Lac...._- 8, 500 6, 000 3 2 4, 905 1, 950 14, 905 19, 510 
40 Green Bay__.._.-- 13, 500 0 3 0 800 25, 237 19, 575 27, 567 
160 Kenosha___ ______- 9, 000 0 2 0 1, 080 275 13, 280 1, 125 
516 Madison_____.__.- 13, 500 8, 000 3 2 6, 352 4, 925 21, 972 49, 818 
113 Milwaukee___..__- 47, 200 69, 800 10 14 32, 780 57, 686 132, 436 267, 064 
550 Oshkosh_______.__- 0 1, 700 0 1 265 500 6, 225 2, 855 
66 | 5, 000 0 1 0 10, 750 18, 195 17, 300 47, 795 
58 Sheboygan___..__- 0 | 5, 000 0 1 725 2, 275 6, 766 15, 662 
330 Superior. __._.___- 4, 000 0 1 0 40, 285 90 83, 165 26, 520 
. West Allis__..___- 4, 850 0 1 0 6,715 14, 100 13, 365 21, 560 
9 
ve) a 1, 031, 551 | 1, 141, 240 229 236 | 4, 262,907 | 4, 864,772 | 6,367,118 | 7,301, 390 
. Per cent of change... _|........--- | +106 }....... Sf Soe ee UE | Sea +14.7 
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New residential buildings 
Tere: | Total construct 
New nonresidential ; ODS ruction, 
Families pro- buildings (esti- ogg ng 7 alter 
: | Estimated cost ee an mated cost) (estimated pan 
State and city | | dwellings | 
| | 
| a ae ee 
Janu-| Feb- 
| January, | February, ory, \Suare January, | February,| January, Febru ary, 
Towa: 
Burlington__-...-.- 0 0 0) 0 $500 $2, 500 $1, 750 $5, 85 
Cedar Rapids.....| $14,250 | $24,300 <8 1, 845 1,770 21, 205 41, 74) 
Council Bluffs -- --| 1, 500 6, 000 1 | 2 2, 300 5, 000 9, 300 12 00) 
Davenport-.-_-.-.- 4, 000 18, 500 2 | 6 3, 495 3, 560 11, 737 27, 701 
Des Moines. --..-.- 16, 500 38, 500 3 9 3, 435 4, 375 66, 035 0), 875 
Dubuque-.---.-.-.-- 8, 200 0 3 0 28, 225 | 1, 425 38, 427 | 2, 999 
Ottumwa___.._.-- 7, 500 3, 500 1 1 500 | 650| 27,500) 17 6 
Sioux City_....... 11, 000 21, 000 3 5 150 | 0 11, 550 36, 100 
_ Waterloo.........- | 0 0 0 0 2, 005 | 500 13, 255 4,559 
Hutchinson ....---| 20, 000 8, 000 7 2 200 | 105 21, 665 9 2 
Kansas City_--...- 4, 500 10, 000 3 4 2, 980 | 5, 645 9, 655 23, 480 
. 20, 000 5, 000 1 4 643, 883 3, 950 667, 848 10, 756 
Si cinddenses | 12,350 20, 000 4 6 6,485| 4,760 30, 260 35, 610 
Minnesota: 
EER 4, 000 0 1 0 13,200 | 175, 346 20,435 | 196, 579 
Minneapolis - - ----'. 170, 685 121, 965 50 30 84, 460 24, 655 307, 865 210, 940 
4 ee 83, 520 27, 480 15 5 240 11, 178 119, 641 107, 490 
Missouri: 
RS ees 0 0 0 0 1,000. 5, 750 3, 900 §, 831 
Kansas City------ 115, 500 61, 900 27 20 39, 000 | 21, 700 165,000 | = 128, 500 
Springfield__.._--- 11, 850 15, 550 5 6 5, 010 3, 125 23, 925 | 21, 425 
St. Joseph.......-- 0 700 0 1 110 10, 750 3,180} 13, 25 
Ff eae 151, 500 221, 000 41 | 60 68, 200 , 680 393,805 | 432, 
Nebraska: 
Pe 9, 100 0 2 0 2, 390 1, 210 17, 588 2,710 
SR tek cecccks 37, 200 36, 550 8 | 9 5, 300 59, 515 45, 275 11, 986 
North Dakota: 
SE 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 675 4, 580 2, 425 
South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls....---- 5, 435 | 8, 750 Ei 2 7,315 5, 310 14, 625 | 3, 125 
Total._.......... 708,590 | 647,795 | 181/ 178| 922,228] 384, 134 | 2,059,006 | 1, 535,819 
Per cent of change- ---- —8.6 | —1.7 —58.3 —25.4 
} | 
South Atlantic States 
| 
Delaware: 
Wilmington__---.. $8,000 | $62, 000 2 14| $276,100; $1,899 | $315,711 | $104, 2% 
District of Columbia: 
ri an RES 953, 500 586, 550 193 92 774, 505 456, 707 | 2,004, 240 | 1, 307,336 
orida: 
Jacksonville.....-- 17, 825 14, 400 | 13 9 26, 595 12, 710 62, 710 48, 520 
iain dataerccialiste 10, 650 30, 700 9 15 19, 220 9, $10 55, 285 62, 486 
Orlando......--.-- 5, 500 0 2 0 0 10, 791 8, 839 
St. Petersburg - --- 3, 000 5, 900 3 2 700 | 1,038, 364 11, 400 | 1, 049, 64 
I igo cbe ccnp 7, 800 2, 100 4 6 4, 215 19, 400 32,373 | 44, 54 
Georgia: : 
Risa a owosas 48, 400 40, 000 16 14 | 1,719, 406 11, 027 | 1,802,517 | 105, 578 
Augusta........-.. 3, 925 6, 750 4 3 2, 280 1, 400 19, 208 29, 980 
. Columbus.....---- 2, 500 17, 750 1 5 1, 250 615 7, 545 24, 945 
f Macon. .-......---- 300 1, 400 1 1 700 50 5, 309 32, 080 
3 Savannah. -....--- 480 10, 500 1 2 260 2, 200 3, 565 | 12, 70 
x” Maryland: 
* Baltimore.......-. 222,000 | 558,000 50| 105| 136,900 74, 500 | 803, 500 | 1, (52,338 
Cumberland - ----- 0 1, 050 0 2 1,470 | 308,950 17,871 | 305, 700 
rstown......- 8, 000 2, 000 2 1 655 1, 415 11, 855 3, 469 
North Carolina: : 
Asheville.......--- ie 0 0 0 255 205 4,020} 15, 0ll 
Charlotte. ........ 35, 900 6, 000 7 1 3, 190 515 45, 631 16, ¢ # 
III. os crmstrsnetersce 1, 900 1, 900 2 2 0 0 3, 525 12, 600 
Greensboro.......- 3, 150 0 3 0 1, 745 22, 765 12, 272 30, 165 
Bigh Point.......- 0 1, 600 0 2 3, 975 11, 400 4, 450 13, 000 
il Snie 600 7, 730 1 5 785 $ 4, 650 1, 895 19, 479 
Ww seins 0 0 0 0 0 4, 845 39, 000 9, 645 
Winston-Salem. -- 0 6, 600 0 2 965 | 101,745 21,628 | = 113,94 
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— — , ; 
— | New residential buildings 
- .. | Total construction, 

, Families pro- [a e. including altera- 
tion f i j j 
Iterg. ‘ Estimated cost wee in mated cost) yan Bh oa m— 
‘Dairy State and city dwellings 
St | 

: % | 
| January, | February, — Rats _ | January, | February, J anuary, | February 
. 1932 1932 | joss |"igan’| 1982 1932 1932, | 1932 
Uary | 
3° south C arolina: 
7 Charleston. .------- $3, 300 $15, 900 4 4 $800 $2, 570 $12, 531 $25, 120 
Columbia. ..------ 4, 950 5, 800 5 3 1, 630 35, 690 17, 738 62, 929 
“7 Greenville. --..--- 9, 000 2, 100 1 3 0 1, 825 19, 350 9, 685 
Spartanburg ee 0 0 0 0 3, 650 2, 240 9, 852 3, 880 

8 T inia: 

-- i Newport News.. 9, 450 1, 400 6 2 2, 164 414 16, 530 7, 829 
2 000 Nori0iiceceu<.-.. 58, 900 79, 025 14 22 25, 572 15, 720 98, 812 115, 009 
7, 70} Petersburg-.--.---- 0 500 0 1 80 |. 900 1, 530 3, 400 
(), 875 Portsmouth. .----.-- 17, 300 3, 000 6 1 575 1, 600 21, 380 14, 640 
) 999 Richmond. -.------ 24, 300 36, 450 7 10 26, 528 27. 792 75, 668 89, 694 

600) Roanoke. .-.------- 22, 125 19, 650 s 4 2, 305 11, 830 31, 580 34, 804 

6, 100 West Virginia: 
4, 550 Charleston-------- 1, 500 | 10, 750 1 2 1, 580 10, 750 13, 945 53, 897 
Clarksburg-------- 0 0 0 | 0 475 850 2, 515 2, 390 

1 B Huntington------- 700 0 | 1 | 0 2, 248 2, 375 5, 253 4, 200 
3. 48) Parkersburg - - - --- 3, 000 2, 500 | 1 | 1 59, 696 1, 000 72, 291 3, 950 
0), 756 Wheeling - ..--.---- 13, 695 1, 800 | 5 | 1 10, 260 950 24, 570 18, 320 

iy TOtisueas~.+-<. 1, 501; 650 | 1, 541, 805 373 337 | 3, 112, 734 | 2, 196,678 | 5, 718, 846 | 4, 872, 828 
6 579 Per cent of change -_-_-._}|-......-_.- tf re WEES Biipcdied ones S| eee es: —14.8 
0), Yh) - 
$4) 
South Central States 
8, S31 
A, 500 ———_—— . . eee cee aaa ae wee a 
1, 425 Alabama: 
3, 265 Birmingham ----- $13, 960 $7, 9 | 7 $6, 775 $21, 010 $54, 012 $58, 377 
2, 061 Se 5, 900 a1 150 | 3 | 4 4, 100 319, 795 17, 849 336, 016 
Montgomery... -- rf 20, 600 | 8 14 1, 035 109, 325 23, 590 141, 845 
710 Arkansas: | 
OS) Little Rock.-..-- 5, 500 21, 100 | 2 a 1, 775 7, 348 18, 657 35, 811 
Kentucky: 
425 Covington. - - -.--- 0 4, 250 | 0 1 610 2, 600 7, 967 9, 525 
Louisville_......-- 14, 500 12, 500 | 5 3 32, 800 11, 780 85, 800 138, 040 
125 Newport.......... 0 5,800| 0 1 00 0 5, 800 7, 240 
— Padueee...<.-...- 0 0) 0 0 850 50 850 200 
i, 819 HM Louisiana: 
25.4 Baton Rouge. .---- 5, 700 21, 403 | 5 11 468 65, 803 17, 758 99, 314 
ae 800 | 600 | 3 2 0 1, 200 4, 100 7, 580 
rs New Orleans... - 75, 043 | 20, 475 | 14 13 9, 046 66, 934 145, 939 161, 601 
Shreveport........ 5, 100 | 11,700) 2 7 375 555 20, 589 42, 999 
Mississippi: 
a SE tiicccemas 19, 815 | 32, 912 | 8 12 0 0 33, 915 45, 867 
Oklahoma: 
ae 0 0 0 3, 000 200 4,110 3, 685 
L, 246 Oklahoma City- -- 44, 700 54, 500 12 12 713, 435 709, 025 798, 535 781, 850 
Okmulgee..._...-- 0 0 0 236, 855 600 236, 930 600 
|, 336 0 eS ee 6, 100 21, 625 2 6 17, 440 7, 910 , 546 42, 823 
y Tennessee: 
, 520 Chattanooga. ____- 15, 000 8, 300 6 6 27, 000 4, 200 86, 708 26, 842 
,, 486 Johnson City. _-_- 1, 000 | 7, 600 1 5 0 0 1, 000 7, 600 
, 835 Knoxville. __...__- 17, 340 | 21, 444 5 10 28, 560 8, 838 48, 528 33, 412 
, 6 Memphis. .._...-. 30, 550 | 5, 200 12 1 10, 660 482, 560 106, 470 556, 530 
L, O44 Nashville. ......_- 19, 950 | 13, 000 12 8 34, 375 85, 915 95, 482 118, 510 
exas: 
, 578 Amarillo.......... 5, 685 18, 735 5 14 15, 600 6, 650 985 28, 735 
), 980 i 3 ae 86, 010 30, 015 43 21 | 3, 392, 458 11, 286 | 3, 511, 636 52, 124 
945 Beaumont... ..... 7, 100 3, 950 2 3 1, 768 2, 800 , 467 22, 504 
, 080 rownsville._..... 2, 000 0 1 0 0 1, 840 4, 675 2, 915 
, 700 ae 84, 925 65, 100 41 30 28, 980 17, 152 272, 034 132, 561 
i. = ERER 0 5, 200 0 4 8, 480 1, 475 19, 258 15, 744 
, 338 Ft. Worth........ 68, 884 97, 961 29 34 18, 815 47,718 118, 732 188, 890 
, 700 Galveston......... 29, 865 35, 400 13 16 13, 109 4, 859 58, 795 49, 634 
, 465 | RT 186, 000 140, 600 66 57 119, 887 113, 300 316, 137 268, 550 
| San Angelo......_- 7, 350 4, 300 4 2 0 600 8, 835 5, 950 
; oll San Antonio. -_._.. 59, 191 28, 558 35 20 35, 692 27, 579 112, 584 80, 132 
790 Hi =Waeo............. 23, 700 2,000 12 2| 48,713 11, 577 79, 373 26, 827 
, . Wichita Falls... 0 0 0 0 434, 700 52, 630 
1 
, 000 nee 849, 568 725, 678 360 333 | 5, 221, 061 | 2, 644 | 6, 842, 346 | 3, 348 
49 BB Per cent of change...........-...- =14 6 |....... 9, 6 Bencocoscue of | Mined —47,7 
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TABLE L0.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 








{ 




















New residential buildings | 
New nonresidential | 7 pte iin; 
| Families pro-| buildings (esti- a cot ter 
Estimated cost | be = in mated cost) (estimated co, 
State and city dwellings | 
| | 
“4 
January, February, er i January, February,| January, 
929 Cc J? a, 929 1¢ 
1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 | 1932 
Arizona: | 
Phoenix........... $38,000 $18,750 9 7 $1, 903 $5,915 | $46,718 
ARERR 10, 240 8, 500 7 4 1, 900 5, 881 23, 005 
California: 
ali Sn a 10, 400 17, 250 | 2 4 838 1, 145 | 18, 822 
Alhambra......-.-- 31, 000 20, 300 8 7 725 6, 825 | 39, 400 
Bakersfield__._.--- 7, 950 4, 900 | 2 3 89, 505 12,500 | 104, 665 
Derneeey.......-<. 41, 900 45, 545 | 13 12 14, 715 177, 390 | 79, 877 
Fresno............ 10, 150 16, 800 | 4 5 160, 585 1,115 | 196, 286 
Glendale_........- 97, 250 95, 050 | 25 24 8, 225 17, 455 | 115, 945 
Huntington Park - 9, 300 6, 200 | 3 3 400 2, 250 | 12, 750 
Long Beach------- 65, 800 95, 800 22 43 522, 242 524, 715 636, 332 
Los Angeles__..--- 757, 735 633, 820 257 216 692,632 1, 049, 654 | 1,884,671 | 2, 
Oakiand.......... 107, 150 79, 250 28 23 | 83, 770 120,801 | 242, 544 | 
ee 53, 700 87, 600 12 20 68, 218 3,980 | 148, 536 
Riverside. ........ 9, 900 14, 100 4 5 100, 832 38,115 | 119,473 
Sacramento --....-- 60, 450 58, 650 9 11 10, 075 2, 965 | 97, 613 
Gan eee.....<.... 98, 650 50, 627 38 19 44, 483 306,065 | 205, 492 
San Francisco-_.--_- 399, 450 §21, 050 | 103 134 231, 966 469,335 | 730, 502 
San Jose..........| 32,335 16,850| 7 5 215,010 227,660 | 268,075 
Santa Ana_-_.....- 34, 800 0 | 7 0 20, 463 62, 580 | 60, 207 
Santa Barbara --- 2, 000 11, 066 | 1 5 1, 905 3, 305 | 13, 255 
Santa Monica__--- 21, 800 42, 800 | ll 13 70 2, 165 31, 383 
Stockton.......... 28, 000 13, 700 | 5 5 4, 385 9,080} 46, 157 
RT 0 0 0 0 680 1, 600 | 6, 874 
Colorado: | 
Colorado Springs... 6, 875 8, 100 2 4 | 5, 442 | 1,235; 16,162 
Re 2 155, 000 134, 300 29 30 30, 800 84,190 | 297,930 
Pusbie............ 6, 200 8, 800 3 3 5, 405 | 1,010 | 14,875 
Montana 
Eee a 0 0 0 0 950 | 5, 450 1, 200 
Great Falls._...... 0 2, 000 0 1 750 150 5, 885 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque__---- 12, 000 | 23, 000 4 6 5, 450 1, 380 24, 600 
Oregon: 
wera... J.....4. 46, 050 79, 350 14 17 | 201, 460 73,940 | 399,845 
ae oe 3, 570 7, 200 4} 2 | 35 390 | 10, 731 
Utah: 
EOE eee 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 16, 500 
Salt Lake City___- 0 800 0 1 2, 325 7, 920 25, 985 
Washington: 
Bellingham - --....-/ 8, 800 | 2, 500 5 2 0 11, 075 9, 960 
I lle a nace 6, 000 0 1 0 260 5, 235 15, 313 
CA 126, 550 68, 400 46 24 72. 520 162, 565 285, 000 
Seems. ......... 16, 000 24, 125 | 5 7} 1, 350 | 2, 880 23, 810 
"TOOOMR.. 1... <0: 16, 000 5, 000 | 8] 2 | 29, 525 11, 490 | 65, 710 
HR IES 2, 331, 005 | 2,222,183 | 699 | 2,631,799 | 3,421,406 | 6, 342, 088 
Per cent of change____- | a eT: —4,7 a ae an 6 6 | 1 OPER SPOR @ lécds ks eens. 








Honolulu...........-- | $111,754 | $04,929| 65 56 y $232,200 | $43,652 | $358, 279 
Per cent of change_.._.'_........-. | i a Se pre —81. 2 | 








4, 469 
2, 800 
6, 449 
4, 460 
7 00 
4, 275 
5, R4() 


~10.8 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities in 1931, by Types of 
Buildings 


Introduction and Summary 


PORTS of building permits issued were received by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics from 359 cities of the United States having a 
population of 25,000 or over, for the calendar year 1931. It was 
necessary to send agents of the bureau to only three of these cities 
io compile reports from the records of the local building officials; 
all of the other 356 cities having replied to questionnaires sent by 
mail. In collecting reports for the year 1922, agents of the bureau 
had to visit 3314 per cent of the cities to compile data for that year. 
This proportion was reduced to 6.1 per cent in 1928, to 2.6 per cent in 
1929, to 1.9 per cent in 1930, and to 0.8 of 1 per cent in 1931. Thus 
it will beseen that local building officials are now fully alive to the value 
of these figures and are lending their hearty assistance to the work of 
the bureau. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and 
New Jersey, through their departments of labor, are cooperating with 
the United States Department of Labor in the collection of these data. 

In studying these tables it should be borne in mind that the figures 
refer to the cost of the buildings only and to buildings within the 
corporate limits of the cities enumerated. No land costs are included. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits were 
issued in these 359 cities from which reports were received for the year 
1931, the per cent that each kind forms of the total number, the per 
cent that each kind forms of the total cost, and the average cost per 
building. 

Permits were issued during the calendar year 1931 for 174,060 new 
buildings in these 359 cities. Of this number, 63,363, or 36.4 per 
cent, were residential buildings and 110,697, or 63.6 per cent, were 
nonresidential buildings. One-family dwellings were the most num- 
erous class of residential buildings, accounting for 31.5 per cent of 
the total number of new buildings. No other class of residential 
buildings accounted for as much as 5 per cent of the total number 
of new buildings for which permits were issued. 

Private garages were by far the most numerous class of nonresi- 
dential buildings. Permits were issued in the 359 cities for 81,289 
private garages; this was 46.7 per cent of the total number of new 
buildings for which permits were issued during 1931. There were 
106,086 families provided for in new dwellings according to permits 
issued in 1931. This would indicate that 76.6 per cent as many pri- 
vate garages were built as family dwelling units provided. Of the 
more important classes of nonresidential buildings, stores and ware- 
houses were the most numerous. 

The total estimated cost of all new buildings for which permits 
were issued in these 359 cities during 1931, was $1,121,611,242. Of 
this amount, 40.8 per cent was to be expended for residential build- 
ings and 59.2 per cent for nonresidential buildings. One-family 
dwellings accounted for 23.2 per cent of the total indicated expendi- 
tures for all new buildings. This was the largest percentage accounted 
for in any class of buildings, either residential or nonresidential. 

; \partment houses and apartment houses with stores accounted for 


108445°—32——_9 
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Churches ._- 





Private garages_-_ 





Institutions 





Public works and 





Sheds_---_-- 






All other _ 
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Residential buildings 
1-family dwelling: 
i-family end 2-family dwellings with stores com- 


Multifamil y dwellings idieebane ee 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined-__..-- 


Amusement buildings... __._-- 


Factories and work shops__-- 
Public garageS_.........._. 


Service stations.._...____- 


Office buildings.....-.--_-__- 
Public buildings ___- 


Schools and libraries 


Stables and barns---...._._..-- *~ 
Stores and warehouses__.___._.________- a vae 
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| 


Kind of building 


New buildings for which permits were 


Numbe 


12.6 per cent of the total indicated expenditures. 
accounted for a larger percentage of the total cost than any othe, 
class of nonresidential buildings, amounting to 11.5 per cent of tho 
total expenditures for new buildings in these cities. However, eToup. 
ing under public construction, institutions, public buildings, public 
works, schools, and libraries, all of which classes of buildings ay 
erected either wholly or partially from public funds, it is seen tha; 
during 1931 the expenditures for buildings of this class totaled 
$345,663,446, or 30.7 per cent of the total expenditures for new |yyijjq- 


Per 


r 
cent 








Public buildings 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITs 
IN 359 CITIES, 1931, BY KIND OF BUILDING 


Estimated cost 


Amount 








Ss. 


Be 





Nonresidential buildings 





utilities. ___ 








54, 844 31.5 $260, 222, 319 
5, 595 32 38, 822, 788 
535 3 3, 925, 149 
2, 171 1,2 132, 868, 574 
OS ia Y, 352, 626 
19 (’) 2, 044, 824 
10 (‘) 335, 800 
91 on 9, 829, 934 

63, 363 


551 23 
497 3 

1, 552 9 
1, 090 6 
81, 289 46. 7 
3, 896 2.2 
247 el 
281 2 
409 2 
493 3 
570 a 
9, 691 5.6 
268 ae 
7, 149 4.1 
2, 714 1.6 








457, 402, 014 | 


24, 079, 518 
19, O80, 885 
44, 275, 048 
il, 111, 602 
24, 051, 651 
10, 517, 862 
58, 426, 078 
107, 214, 668 
129, 384, 129 
44, 231, 932 
113, 621, 307 
2, 895, 980 
487, 579 

67, 014, 016 
2, 816, 973 


i) 





onmeoK oe Ie 


Coo 


*.5 









SUED 


ued 


516, 343 
89, 720 
199, 336 
20) 


1, S19 

















110, 697 63. 6 664, 209, 228 59. 2 6, 000 
174,060 | 100.01! 1, 121,611, 242 









issued duri 







and sheds. 











per building. 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


ng the 














100. 0 | 6, 444 


The average cost of all the new buildings for which permits were 
year 1931 was $6,444. 
averaged $7,219 per building and nonresidential buildings $6,000 
The low average for nonresidential buildings is ac- 
counted for by the inclusion of a large number of private garages 


Residential buildings 


Excluding these two classes of buildings, the average cost 


of the remaining nonresidential buildings was $32,320. . 

The most expensive class of residential buildings for which permits 
were issued during 1931, fell under the heading ‘‘all other residenti:l. 
This group includes such buildings as college dormitories, Y. M. C. A. 


ings 
193 
con 


1-farr 
2-fam 
]-fam 

sto! 
Mult 
Mult 


Add: 
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and Y..W. C. A. buildings with bedrooms, clubs with bedrooms, etc. 
Hotels were the next most expensive class of residential buildings. 

Office buildings averaged higher in cost per building than any class 
of nonresidential buildings. Contracts were awarded during 1931 
for 281 office buildings, at an average cost of $381,547 per building. 
Public buildings averaged over $300,000 per building, institutions 
over $200,000, and schools and libraries over $199,000 per building. 


Building Trend, 1930 and 1931 


TaBLE 2 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of build- 
ings for which permits were issued in 311 identical cities, for the years 
1930 and 1931, and the per cent of increase or decrease in 1931 as 
compared with 1930. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AND OF ALTERATIONS AND RE- 
PAIRS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 311 IDENTICAL CITIES DURING 
1930 AND 1931, BY KIND OF BUILDING 


= 





Buildings for which permits were issued Per cent of in- 
crease (+) or de- 
crease (—) in 


- Laine , | . 1931 compared 
Kind of building 1930 1931 with 1930 








| 


| Number Cost Number} Cost 


Number Cost 





Residential buildings 


1-family dwellings. .------- il, $306, 185,802 | 51,638 | $247,064,922 | -—16.2} —19.3 
2-family dwellings_---- : , 18 53, 985, 588 5, 409 37, 780,768 | —24.7| —30.0 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with | 

stores combined. - - - 6, 985, 654 505 3, 782, 389 —42.2; —45.9 
Multifamily dwellings - _- Pe a 3, 193, 174, 494 2,117 | 131, 977, 483 —29. 9 —31.7 
Multifamily dwellings with stores 

combined es Se 12, 249, 912 93 | 9, 250,076 | —54.6 | —24.! 
Hotels. _....._- | 24. 777, 624 18 1,892,824 | —77.2| —92. 
Lodging houses TF 219, 000 10 | 335, 800 —9, 1 +53. ; 
i ook 28, 322, 912 87 9, 722, 314 —48.8 —65. 














Total residential buildings | 73, | 625,900,986 | 59,877 441, 806,576 | —18.2| —29.4 





Nonresidential buildings | 


..musement buildings. 3 , 450 43, 375, 341 | 521 22, 443, 154 —64. 
Churches . il 698 29, 575, 418 | 471 18, 554, 949 —32.! 
Factories and workshops 2, 679 109, 491, 239 1, 451 48, 541, 454 —45. 
Public garages - - - _- , 948 26, 827, 939 1, 068 | 11, 038, 802 | —45. 
Private garages ; 458 33, 723, 157 | 77, 937 | 23, 235, 894 | —20. 
Service stations 5, 778 21, 869, 134 3, 713 | 9, 952, 872 
Institutions _- ---- vee 272 58, 258, 336 232 | 56, 328, 741 
Office buildings 703 160, 741, 404 271 | 106, 679, 271 
Public buildings _ - 434 85, 820, 846 391 | 127, 548, 292 
Public works and utilities 603 45, 237, 457 437 | 42, 144, 134 
Schools and libraries 754 126, 908, 372 544 | 110, 798, 559 
| 


| oH? 


Oss S 


Sheds : 10, 725 3, 864, 937 9, 228 2, 779, 543 
Stables and barns. Pe a 267 438, 425 254 471, 584 
Stores and warehouses aa as : &, 916 127, 832, 430 | 6, 624 64, 342, 837 
nae J 5 eee Ea. 4, 255 5, 913, 967 2, 598 2, 727, 498 











) 1 
onoovc: 


Total nonresidential buildings__| 136,940 | 879,878, 402 | 105,740 | 648, 587,584. | —22.8| —26.: 











Total new buildings 210, 141 | 1,505, 779, 388 | 165,617 | 1,090,394, 160 | —21.2| —27.6 
Additions, alterations, and repairs....| 257, 289 260, 365, 278 | 231, 271 197, 068,892 | —10.1] —24.3 








Grand total, all buildings___--- | 467, 430 | 1, 766, 144, 666 | 396, 888 | 1, 287, 463, 052 | —15.1| —27.1 


_— 





In the 311 identical cities from which reports were received for 
both years, 1930 and 1931, permits were issued for 396,888 building 
operations of all kinds during the year 1931. This was 15.1 per cent 
less than the total number of building operations for which permits 
were issued in these cities during 1930. The total number of new 
buildings decreased 21.2 per cent from 1930 to 1931, while the number 
of additions, alterations, and repairs decreased 10.1 per cent. 
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All classes of residential buildings decreased in number, comps ring 
1931 with the previous year, the average decrease being 18.2 per «ent 
The decreases for this class of building ranged from 9.1 per cent ii) the 
case of lodging houses to 77.2 per cent in the case of hotels. 

Nonresidential buildings as a group decreased 22.8 per cent. || 
classes of nonresidential buildings also showed decreases, the lo, est 
4.9 per cent, occurring in stables and barns, and the highest, 64.1 po; 
cent, in amusement buildings. 

Total indicated expenditures for all classes of building construction) 
decreased 27.1 per cent from 1930 to 1931. The estimated cost of 
total new buildings decreased 27.6 per cent and additions, alterations. 
and repairs decreased 24.3 per cent. 

Expenditures for all classes of residential buildings showed decreases. 
except in the case of lodging houses, the indicated expenditure fo; 
which increased 53.3 per cent. The total estimated cost of al! resi- 
dential buildings for which permits were issued in these 311 cities fel 
29.4 per cent, the decreases in the various classes ranging from 19.3 
per cent in the case of 1-family dwellings to 92.4 per cent in the case 
of hotels. 

Two classes of nonresidential buildings—public buildings and sta- 
bles and barns—showed increases in indicated expenditures. The 
increase in expenditures for public buildings was 48.6 per cent. \on- 
residential buildings as a whole showed a decrease in estimated cost 
of 26.3 per cent in 1930. Indicated expenditures for institutiona| 
buildings decreased only 3.3 per cent. while those of public garages 
decreased 58.9 per cent. 


Families Provided for, 1930 and 1931 


TABLE 3 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 311 identical cities during the calendar years 1930 and 1931. 
TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWEL1IN65 


FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 311 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1930 AND | 
KIND OF DWELLING 








! 


Number of new Families provided { 

buildings for 

which permits 

Kind of dwelling were issued Number Per 





1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 


| 








| 
NE EE. TE OES y 61, 656 51,6388 | 61, 656 51, 638 47. : 
2-family dwellings.._...........____- eee ee 5, 409 14, 374 10, 818 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 874 505 1, 195 | 716 
Multifamily dwellings______ 5 eaten 3, 019 2, 117 50, 299 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined 205 93 2, 979 








A age hI a OE ya 102, 059 | 100. 
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During 1931, permits were issued in 311 cities for 59,762 new dwell- 
ing houses providing 102,059 family dwelling units. Of the total 
number of family dwelling ‘units, 50.6 were to bein 1-family dwellings, 
10.6 per cent in 2-family dw ellings, and 38.1 per cent in the two 
classes of apartment houses. There was a marked decrease in the 
total number of families provided for in all classes of dwellings in 
1931 as compared with 1930. 

Comparing 1931 with 1930, the percentage of families to be pro- 
vided for in 1-family dw ellings showed an increase, while the percent- 
ave to be provided for in both 2-family dwellings and apartment houses 
showed a decrease. 

During 1931 permits were issued for 2,210 apartment houses to 
house 38,887 families, or 17.6 families per building. The number of 
families housed er building i in the apartment houses for which per- 
mits were issued during 1930 was 16.5. 


Number of Buildings, by Cities 


TaBLE 4 shows for 1930 and 1931 the number of buildings for 
which permits were issued in each of the 311 identical cities, together 
with the number of families provided for, and the ratio of families 
provided for per 10,000 of population in these cities. 

During the c: alendar year 1931 there were 102,059 families provided 
with dw elling »laces in new buildings. This was at the rate of 21.2 
families to at 10,000 of population. During 1930, family dwelling 


units were provided for 130,503 families, or at the rate of 27.1 to 
each 10,000 of population. All geographic divisions except the South 


Atlantic showed decreases in the number of families provided for. 
The South Atlantic division provided for 13.6 more families during 
1931 that during 1930. 

All geographic divisions showed decreases in the total number of 
buildings for which permits were issued, comparing 1931 with 1930. 
The West North Central was the only ‘geographic division showing 
an increase in the number of new residential buildings. Decreases 
7 new nonresidential buildings were registered in ‘all geographic 
ivisions, 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN Pry 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1930 AND 1931 "7 


New England States 


TAB 













































































: 
—! - | Number of buildings for which permits wor, 
Families provided for | ened re 
| 
State and city Beier Nember Per 10,000 | New residen- | New nonres- | Total, inclyq. 
: 3 . population tial idential ing repairs 
} 
1930 | 1931 990 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
: | 

Connecticut: | | | New 
Bridgeport. - - -.-- 147,100, 353} 449] 24.1) 30.5) 233) 222) 414) 369) 1,140 | 
Greenwich...-..-| 34,500/ 203, 104) 61.3) 30.1; 161; 99) 147) 148) 506, 47 
Hartford... __._-- 167, 200 61 116} 3.7, 6.9) 47) 78 324 265} 1,339) 1,33) ‘ 
Meriden____._.._- 38, 900 64 45| 16.6) 11.6 64 44, 182} 125 660) '5» | 
New Britain_____. 69, 200) 2 27; 6.2) 3.9) 39 24, 133 93} 592) 3s | 
New Haven..---- 162,700) 238; 166) 14.6) 10.2) 138} 144 414) 303) 1,193 10m 
New London-.--_- 30, 100) 7 56| 23.6) 18.6) 65 43, 138 74, 308| | 195 
Norwalk......--.- 37, 000 165 160[ 45.8) 43.2 159 157 217 165} 693) 4% ( 
Stamford - -__- ees 47,7 109} 108} 123.5) 22.6 83 87, 204 15] 490 45% | 
Waterbury---__-- 100, 900 101 80} 10.1) 7.9 87 67 250) 193 541 438 
Maine: | 
SESS ee 29, 100) 46 62} 16.0) 21.3 46 61 73 100 14 g 
Lewiston. _______- 35, 300 31) 39} 8.9) 11.0 25 29 35 31 72 79 ’ 
Portland... ....... 71, 110) 93} 15.5) 13.1 90 90} 263) 237) 1,173) 1, 
Massachusetts: | ' 
Boston ¢__ ___-_- _.| 785,200; 1,415) 1,796] 18,1) 22.9 2} 788] 1,219) 1,170) 7,496, 7,64 New 
Brockton..._-_-_- 163,797, ” 69) | 76, 10.8] 11.9} 67} 73} 274 21a) 772) a4 , 
Brookline -- ~~ _--- 48, 7 231) 93} 48.6) 19.1 101 81 98 83 380 g 
Cambridge. --___- 114,100} 159) 137) 14.0) 12.0 78 42, 200| 142) 773) 6% 
Chelsea... ...-...- 46, 100; 6 16] 1.3) 3.5 4 15 35 22) 244, 2 | 
Chicopee. .......- 44, 900 57) 31} 13.0) 6.9 45 31 174 123 B15, 2 | 
Everett... ___- 49, 400 53) «45 «211.0) 9.1 33 31} 123 95} 384) 40 | 
Fall River_._____- 1115, 274 33| 9 29 O8 31 8} 246 198 561 J 
Fitchburg......._| 1 40, 692 22) #18] 5.4, 44 22 18 88 69} 18014 | 
Haverhill... _- 1 48, 710 38| 22) 7.8) 45 32 21} +126 101) 24 2& ) 
Holyoke__.-_____- 1 56, 537 37] 24) 6.5) 42 27 24 100 81 250 { 
Lawrence... _._._- 85, 068 19) 144 2.2) 1.6 12 10 Qs 130 236 354) 

RI td nid nies 1 100, 234 42) 41) 42) 41 42 42} 177; 153] 663 7 

ala 102,700; 103) 122) 10.1) 11.9 95 96, 310) 231] 1,041) 

Malden... -.....- 59, 100 99} 147] 17.1) 24.9 69 95, 154 131) 475) 4% 

Medford_..._-.-- 62,200; 249 315] 41.7) 50.6} 208} 234) 222) 227) 625 6h 

New Bedford_____| 1112, 597 15) 144 1.3) 1.2 15 14} 237) 232 20, 52 
Newton___..____- 67,600} 346, 368] 53.0) 54.0) 329, 301) 313) 313) 1,048 = 4 
Pittsfield. -____._ 50,600| 185) 157] 37.2] 31.0} 173] 150) 286; 266) 709 ¢& 
Quincy -__...-..-- 74,900; 288; 224] 40.0| 29.9) 202} 168, 497) 394) 1,438) 1,312 , 
Revere-.-....-..- 36, 500 58 32| 16.3) 8.8 56 32) 108 82) 401) 3 
ee. «~~ .--<.02 43, 500 56 68} 12.9) 15.6 46 51 99 89} 615 = iM 
Somerville.---...- 105, 200; 49 51} 47) 48 26 29 134 102 555) 50 . 

Springfield.._.....| 152,400) 284 192} 18.9} 12.6) 221 179} 488} 375] 1,062) 87 
Taunton. _--._.- 37, 400 27 17] 7.2} 45 26 16} 142) 114) 464) — 2k | 
Waltham_.........| 40,300; 124 84) 31.6) 20.8 91 72} 168) 147 20; 380 ; 
Watertown. _-_-_--_- 36, 600: 84 98} 24.1) 26.8 62 85 111 127| 290; 330 

Worcester__....._| 197,200) 204) 225) 15.1; 11.4) 248} 218) 496) 343, 1,663) 1,30 
New Hampshire: Pen 
Manchester- - - - -- 76, 834 86 68} 11.2; 89 82 66 242 200| 1,095 1,04 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls---_- 26, 100 ll] 85 42 11 7 36 46) 117) «1% | 
Cranston..-_..-_- 44,600} 273} 227] 63.6 50.9| 219) 223) 368) 379 727, iti | 
East Providence._| 31,000) 133 92} 44.3) 20.7) 124 88} 252} 226, 964) 
Newport. --...--- 1 27, 612 45) 45, 16.3) 16.3 44 42} 150; 122, 370, 3 | 
Pawtucket... ___-- 78,700, 149) 75} 19.3} 9.5) 136 741 #273} 211) 597) 8% 
Providence. .-_._- 254,900) 46, 282) 17.6) 11.1) 315} 215) 806; 720) 4,835) 4,74 | 
Woonsocket. . .._- 50, 100 22) 16) 45) 3.2 21 9 = 117 91} 294) 23 
. aE 4, 338,055, 7,211) 6,757] 16.6] 15.6| 5,385] 4,793) 11,846) 10,000) 41, 725, 39, 135 } 
Per cent of change--___|_.....-.-- |------- See SEeee |--o2-- Si ee —15. 6|------ -| 62 

Middle Atlantic States 

New Jersey: | | | ; | 

Atlantic City____- 68, 100 29 50) 4.4 7.3 23 20 88 52} 593 «663 

Bayonne-_-_-_---. | 90,500) 104 16} 11.7) LS 22, 6 62 59] 226 2 

Bloomfield_......| 40,000) 344] 213] 90.4) 53.3/ 213) 205) 306; 229) 589 4% 

Camden____-_---- 119,000} 159] 52) 13.4] 4.4) 79) 37] 232) 133} 832 le 

ET 49,400}  247| 208; 52.7) 42.1; 223) 199) 359) 278] 740 ~~ 60 

East Orange..._..| 70, 100) 85 46| 12.5) 6.6 32 23] 214, 173) 678 6H 
Elizabeth.......... 116,900} 222} 157, 19.4) 13.4, 95 65} 336, 217; 433, Per 




















2 Applications filed. 1 Population Apr. 1, 1930; no estimate made. 
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; _ CIPAL CITIES IN 1930 AND 1931—Continued 
Middle Atlantic States—Continued 
re | Families provided for pasaneed ieee -~~‘pame permits were 
ssue 
2 . Popula- rae Bate ad : 
| State and city | C : ‘ | Per 10,000 | New residen- | New nonres- | Total, includ- 
L tion 1931 Number population tial idential ing repairs 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
New Jersey—Contd. | | | 
a0 Hoboken - - |} 159, 261) 4 4) 0.7| 6.7 2 1 20) 8 72) 289 
7 Irvington... -| 60, 500) 102) 99 18. 0) 16. 4 36 48} 254 208 445 380 
‘ Jersey City--- 319, 000) 238) 183; 7.5) 5.7 51 55|  =—- 268 196 835) 725 
* Kearny..--------- 42,400, 108 67, 25.3); 15.8 61 40 140, 109), 295) 227 
' Montclair - - -_---- 43, 600) 69) 99, 16.4) 22.7 67 97 168 125 451} 385 
“ Newark.....-----| 445,700} 750, 357 17.0] 8.0 163 163 757| 562) 1,882) 1,593 
‘ New Brunswick..; 34, 800, 21| 16) 6.1) 4.6 18 15 57 54, 199 :195 
. Orange. - ---- 35, 700, 96 9 27.1) 2.5 30 9 100 65 428 283 
- Passaic_---.- 1 §2, 959) 24 12; 3.8| 1.9 19 9 119 84 709} 629 
“ Paterson. . ----- | 138, 800 139 99 10.0) 7.1 89 80, 295, 214) 1,785) 1,477 
Perth Amboy 7 43, 700 32| 20 7.44 46 25 14 118 87 286 197 
3 Plainfield 35, 200 R1 92| 23.5) 26.1 78 92, 202 150) 546) 450 
“ Trenton ___--- 123, 900 38 50} 3.1) 4.0 26 29) 242; 219) 580) 565 
' Union City- _| 158,659 41| 57, 7.0| 9.7 13 5 47 45) 497) 534 
+ West New York_. 38, 000 2 144 0.5} 3.7 3 2 23 16 186 192 
4 New York: | 
f Albany------ 129,100, 311 217; 24.4) 16.8 185 174 217 175| 1,612) 1,229 
Fi Amsterdam - 35, 000 26) | 6-7. 6S 25 15 92 56 135 97 
a Auburn ___- | 36, 700 39 28 10.6) 7.6 38 26 187 140, 342) 276 
5 Binghamton...---| 77, 900 161 90, 21.0) 11.6 74 65 471 378} 2,814) 2,590 
5 Buffalo. .....--..-] 581,200) 1,072) 1,029) 18.7) 17.7, 484 447, 1,860, 1,647] 3,763) 3,568 
" Elmira - - --. | 47,600 10 32} 8.4] 6.7 40 31; 244 168; 7 544 
1 Jamestown - - - 45, 900 93 36, 20.6) 7.8 87 36 161 128 692 525 
4 Kingston ___- | 28, 300 41 52) 14.6) 18.4 40 49 162 147, 547] 9-547 
| Mount Vernon. 63, 800 481 303 78.2) 47.5 188 127, 112! 93 596 516 
3 Newburgh.___-..- 31, 400 23 18} 7.4) 5.7 22 18 66 64 175 161 
) New Rochelle-___| 56, 200 191, 228) 35.4] 40.6 178 149° 141 119) 609) 485 
7 New York City—| 
Y The Bronx *__| 1, 330,300, 7,012! 8, 537 906 1,211; 806 610) 7,507) 7,183 
fr Brooklyn «____| 2, 626, 600, 9, 275) 10, 837 1,921 1,889 3,438) 3, 243) 11, 503} 11, 396 
" Manhattan «_| 1,816,500) 8,669) 2.585$ 52.2) 50.4 105 44, 454 188} 3,396] 3, 202 
) Queens *______| 1, 153, 500) 10, 495) 12,716 5,376 6,038 5,921) 6,225] 17, 583) 18, 899 
i Richmond 2. 163, 400 731; 1,061 545 540) 935 744| 2,539) 2,217 
Niagara Falls 78,100; 218} S164) 28.9) 21.0 187 131 442) 289] 1,640) 1,305 
9 Poughkeepsie - - 40, 600 48) 66 11.9} 16.3 42 62) 76 54 223 204 
¥ Rochester _ - 332,000 262} = «1f6|} 8.0] «5.0 ~— 230 170 1,132) 977} 2,490) 2,291 
4 Schenectady-____- 96, 200 169, WO 17.7) 9.4! 161 86 490 298} 1,390) 1,050 
‘ Syracuse. __.._- -| 213,100, 432) 260) 20.6) 12.2 373 240 662) 484! 1,532] 1,268 
. “si gRag 72, 900) 99 =s«'121|«13.6| 16.6 97 119 144, 138] 713] 556 
1 Seog | 102, 300 90) 82} 8.8 8.0 89 81 259 128} 552) 326 
" Watertown.......| 32, 300 14 22} 4.3) 6.8 14 -— 112} 612) 495 
) White Plains.....| 37,600! 297 276) 82.9) 73.4 152 127; 153 90} = 471 350 
m Yonkers. _...__- | 138,800) 1,042) 1,021) 77.4) 73.6) 343 544) 462 381) 1,134] 1,265 
Pennsylvania: | 
G Allentown........| 97, 300 97 45, 10.5) 4.6 97 44, 307 194 671 428 
Alteona..___- | $2700 «675, «= 35} («9.11 44.2} 72 «35| += 563} += 408] -1, 481] 1,016 
" Bethlehem _ _- |  §8, 300 69 35, 11.9) 6.0) 69 35} 202 7$ 381 177 
" Butler._..........| 1 23, 568 21 44 8.9 1.7] 20 4 33 18 85 53 
9 Chester__.._.._.. | 59, 300! 34 19) 5.7) 3.2 34 16, 117 97} 252 146 
) i ts...... | 34, 500) 15 6} 4.4) 17 14 6 64 63} 321 217 
: _ Sa | 117,800; 209) 221) 18.0) 188] 193 212) 618) 483] 1,480) 1,220 
" Harrisburg - --___- | 80, 700) 77) 55} 9.6) 6.8) 63 53| 250 147, 676} = 482 
" Hazleton... _____- | 37,300 = 7} 2} 7.3] 5.9 16 17) 69, S74] 146} (166 
. Johnstown.__....| 1 66, 993 18 16 2.7; 2.4 17 16} 159) 121) 412) 327 
5 Lancaster. __.-_- | 60, 800 43 28) 7.2) 4.6 44 28; 178; 133] 520) 410 
2 Lebanon... _._._. | 26, 000) 12) 29, 4.7| 11.2 12 26, 144] 45, 249 107 
McKeesport... ___. | 55, 600) &3 54| 15.2) 9.7 74 50 187, 116 1,231 815 
New Castle____- -| 49, 100 49 30, 10.1) 6.1 49 30,191, Ss«166, 340} S284 
Norristown.......| 36, 300, A 36, 22.3) 9.9 68 28; 139 125) 518} 420 
Philadelphia__.___| 1, 966, 500) 4 1,028, 8.9) 5.2) 1,285 881 1,502 1,026 6,430) 5,491 
Pittsburgh. _____- 676, 000, yo 919 20.1) 13.6) 1,006 688 1,383) 883, 5,115) 4,059 
Reading. ....____- 111, 600 119 49, 10.7) 4.4 95 49 200 163 2,417] 1,543 
Sememtem......... 144, 100 49 63, 3.4) 44 45, 55 = 339, «Ss 270, Ss 826] «= 744 
3 Wilkes-Barre ____- 87, 000 39 37, 4.5) 43 24) 19-233, 166,77 696 
Wilkinsburg... __- | 30, 200, 79 31| 26.7) 10.3 57, 24) 97| 66, 330) 266 
9 Ww illiamsport i adl | 46, 400 36| 20 7.9) +=4.3 30, 20 406 302, 890}__:1, 347 
, York.............| 56,200; 56 45 10.1) 8&0 56) 45 144) 183,830} 891 
‘ _ ae 115, 467, 740, 48,641) 44,837) 31.4] 29.0) 16,730) 16, 00) 8 31, 21 25, 04 106, 140} 95, 566 
: Per cent of change..__|........__|_-.-._- ee ee cot aac | —17, 8 ate —9.1 
eck | 
* Applications filed, 1 Population Apr. 1, 1930; no estimate made, 
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Families provided for | Number of eo hich pert were 
Popula- | ; se “4 | 
State and city sula- | . , Per 10,000 | New residen- | New nonres- | Total, in¢jy) 
| tion, 1931 | | Number | population tial idential ing repairs. 
| 1 4 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 14 
Illinois: | 
[STS 30, 800 58 2 19.2 7.1) 59 23 5A! 38 36 263 
[SS 7, 200 82 35, 17.6, 7.4! 82! 35, 195 154692 gy 
Belleville. ____-- | 28,900; 107 81} 37.6) 28.0) 106) 80) 95 Oo 2 iz 
Bloomington ---- 31, 200) 68 261 22.0 8&3 62 265) 52) 25 131 
Chicago. ___----- 3, 458, 100! 2,741) 966 8.1) 28) 1,419 747) 4,020) 2,107) 10,380 6. 91, 
| REE 69, 200! 57| 23 86 3.3 36) 202119) B41! 
Danville......-.-| 37, 100 47, 18, 12.8 4.9 47 18 30) 9 1360 ie 
Decatur _____---- 58, 600 79) 45} 13.7| 7.7 70 38251) 158447 
East St. Louis__- 75,300, 207) 140, 28.0 18.6, 1909 129 232) 203 56H YK 
Elgin.....-....--- 36, 700, 72 44 20.0; 12.0 72) 44 «216, 11, 625 tg 
Evanston...._.-._| 66, 500, 63) 36 9.9 (5.4) 52| 35 18K]; gy 
Saige IE 44, 700 88 50 20.5) 11.2 75) 42 83) 54) 437 9 
Moline. --.------ 32, 400) 112) 61, 34.7) 18.8) 108) 61 205) 110 934 615 
Oak Park_____- 66, 900, 55 7 86 4.0) 28 2: 165, 11} = 315 
Peoria___- 108,400; 408} 259, 38. d 23.9, 354, 236 457) 310 1,150 vy 
Quincy_______- 39, 300) 68) 24, 17.3) 6.1) 66) 24 125) 102 24( 64 
Rockford ___-_.-- 88,200; 341) 73) 39.7) 83 225) 62) 362} 3 140, 1,035 5 
Rock Island _- 38,300, 132 52) 34.8 13.6, 126 52; 202; 127, 1,068 4g; 
Springfield _____- 73,300, 151} 156, 21.0; 21.3; 130) 134 285 265) 964 xy 
Indiana: | | | | | 
Anderson........__| 40, 700 51| 43 12.8 10.6 52| 46 67) 86) 155 
East Chicago-__- 57, 100) 7 3} 6.8 8 25) 2 120) 77 367 9 
Elkhart____------ 33, 400) 43, 16, 13.1} 48 42 16, 194, 9128, Ss 6K 
Evansville... __. 104,300) 174) 97| 17.0, 93) 173) 97 284, 310; 1,639 1,055 
Fort Wayne 118,600} 313; 155) 27.21 13.1] 288] 155) 602) 423| 1,35) 
Gary. 105,900} 131 56 13.0} 5.3} 119) 51, 298) 118 74: i 
Hammond....---|_ 67,800,152, 40, 23.5, 5.9} 137] «39,205, 81] 704 
Indianapolis_. 369, 800 615) 399; 17.0) 10.8 506: 352, 2, 081| 978 4,919 3,2 
Kokomo.____. 33, 100 17| 44 5.2) 1.2 17 4 (144) 106 383 
Marion.____ 24,600 «18 «= 12) 7.3) 49 «615, sCtiti|(C sw 
Muncie______- 47, 000 47) 34, 10.1) 7.2 44 34, 261) 39-208 «1,216 Sy 
Richmond ___- 33, 000 76 25, 23.4) 7.6 76) 25 96, 49 337, By 
South Bend _ 108, 100} 193) 54 18.5) 5.0) 191] 54) 502} 398, 1,760 1,0 
Terre Haute-. 1 62, 810 50 18, 80 29 50 18} «337, «178, Ss 879 
Michigan: | 
Battle Creek _____| 44, 300) 72| 27; 16.5, 6.1 66 27] 229) 206 46 373 
Bay City____- | 47, 355) 5A) 57; 11.4) 12.0 55| 57} 197) 183 1,054 417 
OS eS. 1, 653, 100] 4,084) 2,135) 26.0) 12.9) 2,980) 1,873) 6,475, 4,136 15,313. 10, 0% 
Flint_.........---| 164,100} 360, 128, 23.0, 7.8 332) «126, «9 896, 7-3, 1042.1 
Grand Rapids_- 171,700, 231) 113} 13.7; 66) 214) 106, 851) 579 2,640 |, 
Hamtramek_____. 57, 200 21| oe a 7 wo 4 2m 2 
Highland Park _- 53, 700 5 Be 5 1 116 48 8623 42 
Jackson..........- 56, 000 61) 17) 11.1) 3.0 60 17) 287) =—201 73656 
Kalamazoo______- 55,400; 102) 65, 18.6, 11.7 96 63} 200 162 973 «72 
Lansing. ___- -.-| $0,800} 137 43} 17.5 5.3) 127 43) 330 222 722 «47 
Muskegon.._____| 48, 000 $i} 19.5.8 $1} 2 25 12 «#777 | 3H 
Pontiac........._.| 167, 800 50| 6 7.7~=CO«SD 50) 3} 263, 85 TD HH 
Port Huron____--- 32, 000 32) 47; 10.2) 14.7] 32 47 28 24 8Y 4 
. Saginaw........._| 82, 600 a * 23. 9 7.0, 129) 56, 395, 2 3038-i1,054 
Ohio: 
Akron_- ...; 263,200; 372 105 146 40 s26| 101 1,301} 803, 2,421. 1,96 
Ashtabula_...._.| 23, 300 29 17; 12.4 7.3 29 15} 120 3 302 2 
CR heen ig 106,800) 95, 21) 9.1) 20 890 18} 40 7, 930 62 
Cincinnati......_.| 457, 300, 1,693) 1,235] 37.5, 27.0} 1,102 885, 1,443) 1,148) 6,667 5,4 
Cleveland__.____. 911,900} 1,176 511) 13.1) 5.6) 811 440; 2.692) 1,857, 7,637. 6.645 
Columbus... ..._. 295,600} 575, 300 19.8 10.1) 481) 219) 1,203) 800 2,594 1.7% 
Dayton_. -| 231,700, 213) 173) 106 7.5) 165 151) 7 567, 1,697 1, 3% 
East Cleveland._| 41,200, 56 | 41 4.2 56) ae 6 21318 
Hamilton........| 53,700 = 81-3] «15.5 4.3) 81, 3}sa90| 39 B02 AH 
Lakewood..______ 74,000, 248 88, 35.2] 11.9 64 31) 260} 211, 456 
Lima---__- ahokal 42, 400 ll 3 26 =. 7| 8 3139 3 33 wi 
Lorain............| 45, 400) 83 30 18.6) 6.6 83 300185) Ss 08, 35126 
Mansfield._.......| 34, 100 97, 81, 29.0 23.8 82 81) Wi) 146 #44 = «37 
Marion___._-.._.-- 31, 500, 14 1) 4.5.3 14 1 210 57; si 
Newark____.____- 30, 29, 2, 9.5 65 29) 20, 81 59 162 4 
Portsmouth ______ 43, 500. 31) Eres ae 32 2) 94 64 ii250—si149 
Springfield-......| 69,700) 91/9 40, «13.2 5.7} 83 40,—s97}_—s8t| 514 
Steubenville___- 36, 100 68. 28). 19.2, 7.8 63 26) 93) 42, 246 Id 














1 Population edd 1, 1930; no estimate made. 
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4 Families provided for Number of buildings for which permits were 
eTe issued 
= ; : Popula- ests . ‘ 
State and city ; - y Per 10,000 | New residen- | New nonres- | Total, includ- 
1(- ton, 1931 Number population tial idential ing repairs 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 1930 | 1931 : 1930 | 1931 
; 
Ohio—Continued. ™ 
Tots. sti..--. 297, 100 372) 135} 12:8) 45 278 128} 1, 254 2,637| 1, 822 
63 Wsentk:.<..=<-- : 42, 800 93 | 30; 22.6) 7.0 90 30) 243, 831 603 
176 Youngstown - - _- 172, 900 163) 84 9.6 49 151 81) 542) 331 1, 029 768 
5 Zanesville. -....-- 36, 700 39 20; 10.7) 5.4 39 20; 61 38 142 90 
6] Wisconsin: | 
_ Fond du Lac- ---- 26, 800 37 42) 14.0) 15.7 37 42) 143, 105 325 273 
{) Green Bay------- 39, 800 113 141} 30.2) 35.4 109 101) 218) 190 550) 515 
5 Kenge cs..... 51, 300 78 20; 15.5) 3.9 51 20) 213) 134 522 387 
50 Madison......... 60, 000 179) 135; 31.0) 22.5 144 119) 296 209 845 685 
6 Milwaukee__----_- | 592,600) 1, 729) 929; 29.9) 15.7 741 560| 1,944 1,412) 4,939) 3,892 
40) Oshkosh__-.- iam 41, 000 60 52} 15.0) 12.7 60 52) 158) 138 427 346 
54 Racine. ........-- | 68,400) 174! 47, 25.8) 69 103 41, 304 146, 723) 333 
Sheboygan. - - -- -- 40, 200 98| 76| 25.0) 18.9) 95 69) 211) 145 876 777 
Superior.......-.. 1 36, 113 47 23; 13.0) 6. 4 42 23 165) 150 380 313 
4) | i 
(7 ( '12, 549, 178} 20,480) 10,234) 16.3) 8. 2 14,818) 8, 558) 38, 851) 25, an 74, 544 
fi Per cent —--— scvevecswalescocdhd Gn Gl... we Se Mi, —42. | iowones |-3 tai ehwedel — 28.6 
R | 








West Norih Central States 























nN lowa: | | 

Burlington - ----.-- 27, 100 18 21 6.7 me: 19, 21 98 7 182 154 
| Cedar Rapids--.-| 56,900, 91, ~=S «139 16.2; 244 77| 134 383} 422) 1,227| 1,177 
wv Council Bluffs __-- 42, 900 32) 41 7.6 9. 6 32 41 97 70 257 208 
t Davenport -_---- 61, 100 168) 128} 27.7} 20.9 145 116 346 289; 1,557] 1, 493 
4 Des Moines - ----- 144, 500 225) 323} 15.8) 22.4 203 245 585 619} 1,113} 1,171 
. Dubuque_..------ 42, 000 62 56) 14.9) 13.3 59 50 114 112 507 528 
Z Ottumwa ......-.- 28, 600 48, 61} 17.1} 21.3 48 61 35 42 151) 188 
il Sioux City_ .__---| 80, 200: 179) 222} 22.6) 27.7 157 178 394 356 705 668 
i Waterloo. _.....-- 47, 400 =] lll} 29.7; 23.4 138 112 355 257 704 534 
: Kansas: 

Hutehinson - - -_- : 27, 500 105 62; 38.8) 22.5 94 61 174 44 412 300 

Kansas City______| 122, 900) 187) 127} 15.3) 10.3 175 124 149) 215 673 596 
’ Topeka.__-- m= 65, 200) 92) 81} 14.3} 12.4 90 75 378) 319 684 591 
Wee a... 115, 800 736, 304; 66.2) 26.3 533 258 490 330} 1, 762; 1,132 
2 Minnesota | 
B C0 10, 800 82) 95 8.1 9.3 66 95 356 354) 1,390) 1,472 
" Minneapolis... ___- | 474,000! 1,355 1,265] 29.2) 26.7) 882] 1,063] 1,922 1,849] 5,932) 5,861 
“2  * iia 276, 100 402 397; 148) 144 321 363 L 317, 1,440 ‘ 3, 959 
2 Missouri: 
H akg 33, 600 36) 28; 10.8 8.3 36 21 58) 50 232 236 
2 Kansas City___--_- 408, 900 864 423) 21.6) 10.3 526 395 500) 624; 1,503) 1,396 
0 Springfield ___...- 58, 900) 116 94; 20.2) 16.0 116 94 134) 98 426 347 
9 St. Joseph_____._- 81, 300 96 49} 11.9 6. 0 74 49 182) 183 470 453 
4 St, eee. c....-- 827,900} 1,618) 1,491) 19.7; 18.0) 1,004) 1,114) 3, 030) 2,401; 8,120) 6,754 
5 Nebraska: 
4 Lincoln... __ ees 81, 300 98 114, 129) 140 97 113 330 325 609 627 

Ck 216, 700 208 334 9.7) 15.4 171 298 447) 440 854) 1,017 
i South Dakota: 
a Sioux Falls____._- 34, 400 255 232) 76.4) 67.4 163 210 176 120 450 405 
y ee _| 3,457,000) 7,210} 6,198} 20.9) 17.9) 5,226) 5,291) 12,050) 11, 079] 33, 700) 31, 267 
: Per cent of change. - Bien My ion an Bee +15 cgesities —8. 1]--..--. —7.2 





























Q ' Population Apr. 1, 1930; no estimate made. 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN PRIN TAB 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1930 AND 1931—Continued = 
South Atlantic States 
| Families provided for | a Se hich permits wore 
State and city a. Number Per 10,000 | New residen- | New nonres- | Total, inclyq. 
, . | population tial idential | ing repairs 
1930 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 
ae 
[os oie ge — | Okl 
Delaware: | 
Wilmington______| ! 106, 597 367 217 34.4, 20.4 308 190, 520 361, 1,407 1.055 
District of Columbia: | | | | 
Washington- ----_- 491,000! 1,962 3,606) 40.3, 73.4) 1,037) 1,566, 1,372) 1,570) 4,605, 5.x19 
Florida: | | | _ Ten 
Jacksonville ___- 131, 900 186 160| 14.4) 12.1) 178) 155 373 388! 2,103 2. xe 
Miami_.._........| 112, 500 114 167} 10.3) 148) 114 167; 570 482} 3,082) 2 47 
St. Petersburg__-_- 41, 900 73 67; 18.1) 16.0 74) 66 159 139 635) | 654 
Tampa.......-- | 105, 000 91 65 9<.0 6. 2 91 66 320 350| 2, 337| 2 64 
Georgia: | Tex 
Atlanta___....._-- 277,600, 714) 423) 26.4) 152) 455) 322} 744) 765] 3,043, 3, 29 
Augusta........-- 61,300, 124 77, 20.5) 126) = 121! 77; = 104 99} 989 
Columbus. - ------ 43, 400) 91 36] 21.1) 8&3) S4 36 62 45 415 49 
eee es. on 53, 900 45 41, 84 7.6) 45 41! 69 39 674 nV) 
Savannah. --_..__- 1 85, 024 OF 94) 11.1) 111) 84 RR 42) 58 187, 7% 
Maryland: | 
Baltimore_______- 813, 500; 1,484) 1,953) 18.4) 240) 1,442) 1,648) 2,172} 2,284 16,943 15. 4m 
Cumberland __. 38, 7 47 24, 125) 6.2) 43 23, 74 68) 190) 145 
Hagerstown... __- 31, 200 43 33; 13.9) 10.6 41 28) 156 103 249 71 
North Carolina: | | 
Asheville__....._- 51, 800 23 18} 46 3.5 23 15) 124 62 383! NT 
Charlotte__.....-- 83, 900 317, 203) 38.3) 242) 214 133} 157 106, 824) it 
Durham.......--- 54, 800 114 71; 21.9) 13.0) 114 71| 19 23; 39-233 
Greensboro... ---- 55, 400 61) 32} 11.4) 58) 60 32 91 105} 9471) ill Per 
Wilmington__-__-- 1 32, 270 52 42; 16.1) 13.0) 52 42) 53 57 211 400) pes 
Winston-Salem. _- 77, 600 130 53; 17.3) 68) 4 43, 314 168} 1,217) 1,07 
South Carolina: | | 
Charleston. - -.--- 1 62, 265 56 49 9.0 7.9 56 49) 54 37 438 4(V) 
Columbia---..---- 50, 900 152, 177; 20.5) 348 133 126) 89 107, 535) 5% -— 
Greenville-..----- 29, 900) 72 72, 24.7) 241 63 66, 94 50, «445, 34 Ari 
Virginia: | | ‘ 
Lynchburg. ------ 41, 400 114 101; 28.0; 244 85 81 114 71 451; 3% 
Newport News...| | 34,417 gl 61; 26.4) 17.7 92 58} 358} 276, 1,738) 1,4 Cal 
a 1 129, 71 220 262; 17.0; 20.2) 179 212) 426 468; 1,092) 1,142 
Petersburg_-_---- 1 28, 564 37 18} 13.0 63) 36 16, 41 19} 131] | & 
Portsmouth. - - --- 1 45, 704 71) 45, 15.5 9.8) 54 43) 112 94, 421) 3% 
Richmond... ___-- 184, 227} 191/ 124) 10.4 191 178, 600, 497) 1,668) 1,543 
Roanoke-.~-...-.--- 71, 101 67, 14.6 94 76 61 178 146 499) 422 
West Virginia: | 
Charleston. - .---- 62, 217 109} 35.9 17.4 147) 86 134 102; 456) 335 
Clarksburg-.------ 29, 18 36, 6.2) 12.4) 17| 24 114 87 256 219 
Huntiagton_--_-_- 78, 1 56 30) 7.4) 3. 8) 47 28 124 139} 201; 2% 
Wheeling._....__. 62, 45 444 7.3) 7.1] 43 32} 144 136) 528) 421 
Total___.._._.__| 3, 659,651) 7,609) 8,644) 20.8) 23.6) 5,893) 5,869) 10,077) 9, 505| 49, 007| 47. 741 
Per cent of change. ---}_...--....|.-.-.-... +13. 6}-...-- ES SR | —0. 4/.....-- eo —2,6 
| >» Co 
South Central States 
Mc 
Alabama: | 0 
Birmingham. --. 269,300; 166 94) 6.4) 3.5} 153) 91) 445) 313) 2, 542) 1, 716 . 
Mobile.._......-. 68, 900 191; 102} 28,0) 148 191 100) 54 48 680) 443 Ut 
Montgomery - --_-_- 67, 300 280 240) 42.4 35.7 264 208 124 114) 1,558) 1,14 
Arkansas: 
Little Rock_.....- 83, 700 283) 84 34.6) 10.0 198 77 226 169} 1, 496 848 W 
Kentucky: bs e 
Covington_______- 66, 200 67 39} 10.3) 5. ol 34 lll 126 343 34i 
Lexington --____-_- 46, 85 56; 18.6) 12.2 76 56 178 136 798 69 
Louisville ---.-._-_- 308, 428 156} 13.9) 5.1 337 141 763 526) 1,756) 1, 174 
Newport__..____. 1 29, 744 17 3}. 6.7 (1.0 17 3 38 27 114 63 
SRE 34, 600 84 32} 25.0) 9.2 84 32 26 30 129 io 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge--__- 31, 73 108} 23.8} 34.2 71 OF 174 176 759) 42 Pe 
New Orleans. ___- 467, 258 349] 5.6) 7.5 238 313 252 214] 1,227) 1,323 
Shreveport -----_- 77, 800 171 143} 22,3) 18.4 158 137 2Al 177, 1, 924| 1. 68 p 
e 


1 Population Apr. 1, 1930; no estimate made. 
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= Families provided for Number of buildings i permits were 
re ilssuec 
; Popula- y : : ; 
State and city : : : , Per 10,000 | New residen- | New nonres- | Total, includ- 
F tion, 1931/ Number | jopulation tial idential ing repairs 
! 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
| 
™ Oklahoma: | | | 
Muskogee. . .----- 32, 24) 18 7.5 5.6 23 18 78 43 151) 86 
- Oklahoma City-__- 196, | 2, a 879) 108.2) 44.7) 1,300) 624, 1,012 606; 3,270) 1,796 
" Okmulgee. - ----- 1 17, 097) 0 6 0 1| 0) ll 8 30, 17 
19 ,\ ln 145, ie 943! 377, 66.8) 25.9 702 352) 7 sy 2,360, 1, 501 
ennessee: 
99 ’ Chattanooga. _--_-- 122, 200 ae 123) 18.6} 10.1 188 o 143 78| 2,978 2,349 
is Knoxville.......-_- 109, 200) 238 90} 22.5 8. 2 157| 294) 240 667 526 
~ Memphis......--| 258, 800, 1,057, 227} 41.8) 8.8} 867) 205 842, 686, 3, 693| 2,717 
1) Nashville......--. 155, “7 358) 279| 23.3) 17.9 331 242| mad 193 2, 062) 1, 580 
. Texas: 
- Austin........-- 58,200, 493} 573! 92.8 98.5} 488! 500 404 470! 1,234) 1,435 
~ Beaumont... ._... 59,800 267 91} 46.2) 15.2) 252 90/ 166, 129} _1, 561] 1, 046 
: Dallas........---- 273, 100, 996, 947| 38.2) 347/661] 94! | 486] 3, 325) 3, 071 
* oo) aa 105, 000 470 184) 45.9) 17.5 335 158 267 166; 1, 123 697 
- Fort Worth ___-_- 167, 400 626 495| 38.3) 29.6 538 434 468 472; 2,616; 1,923 
™ Galveston. ....--- 54, 000 127 145| 24.0) 26.9 114  & 39) 208) 188} 1,376) 1,371 
2H , 310, 000; 2,227) 1,793) 76.2) 57.8) 1,815) 1,445 561) 458) 2,741) 2,261 
(: Port Arthur-_--_--- 54, 400) 244 50} 47.9 9, 2 228 50 200) 113) 1,070 626 
7 San Antonio... __- 240,100} 1,135) 668} 49.0) 27.8) 950)  531/ 570; 410) 3,234) 2,586 
Wettu..--- 54, 800 106 88} 20.1) 16.1 107 80; 81 52) 360 312 
Wichita Falls____| 44, 100 30 6} 6.9 1.4 31 6| 35) 21} «Ss 278] s:132 
. . =a | 4, 009, 441) 13, 673) 8,439) 34.1) 21.0 10, 935} 7,058! 9,558) 7, 235) 47, 455) 36, 433 
Per com Se eenes... « 2} 5-0 c nel [ocle.. DE ineculaniapeneaoeeve —36. 5)......- | —24.3 Cees —23.2 
x) Pe Ee Ne aS ws = 
: Mountain and Pacific States 
; ; 
‘ Arizona: — | 
, 50, 100 410 222} 85.2) 44.3 276 154) 172 85 7 488 
9 as 33, 700 191 186} 58.8) 55.2 191) 158) 291 222 954 872 
‘ California: 
7 Alameda. ---.----- 35, 800 145 62; 41.4 17.3 71) 51 120) 135 826 633 
. Berkeley - .-.-.----- 85, 100) 345 216} 42.0) 25.4 241 186 276 213} 1,541) 1,143 
d <a 52, 600 107 132} 20. 4| 25. 1 107) 132 242 179} 1,496 L 437 
; Long Beach - - ---- 152, 400! 1, 993 995} 140.3) 65.3) 1, 182) 591} 1,410 625) 4, 502 3. 304 
. Los Angeles ___._-| 1. 317, 600} 11,437) 6,600) 92.4) 50.1) 5,665) 4,356) 9,243) 6, 582) 30,614) 25, 311 
Oakland_.-.....--- 292, 300} 1, 231 777| +43.3) 26.6 490, 609 989 682) 3,154) 2, 734 
5 Pasadena. ___---- 79.700} 214, 195 28.1) 24.5 188 157; 782) 325] 4,040) 3,285 
’ Sacramento___----- 97, 100 388 313} 41.4) 32.2 222) 300 325 265; 1,636) 1,377 
D San Diego -._----- 156, 400 829 627; 56.1) 40.1 666) 550 924 718 3, 219) 2, 831 
San Francisco. --- 650, 000; 2,206) 2,441) 34.8) 37.6) 1,302) 1,804 412 365) 4,951) 5, 251 
: pam soe. ......... 59, 800 185 200} 32.1) 33.4 153 173 234 222 755 811 
Stockton... ...... 48, 800 100 146} 20.8) 29.9 67 136, 262) 269) 648| 755 
) PEhinebaccas 1 14, 476 28 32} 19.3} 22.1] 28 32 94 57| 413 373 
Colorado: 
Colorado Springs - 33, 600 56 43; 16.8) 12.8 56 43 205 169 573 471 
i 291, 700 613 994; 21.3) 34.1 364 552} 1,199) 1,077) 5,043) 4,183 
aia nats oes 51, 000 61 45) 12.2; 88 61 43 266 244, 1,028 736 
Montana 
toot | SS Ee 7 1} 16.9 0.3 66 1 165 97 357 197 
0 Great Falls_....-.. 29, 400 103 93} 35.7) 31. "| 98 90 191 139 485 390 
regon: 
Ut purtinnd a oe 307, 000 866 539; 28.7) 17.6 509 448) 1,729) 1,361; 6,041) 4,823 
a ' 
. J 41, 200 113 47; 28.1) 11.4 91 47 81 29 257 134 
salt Lake City... 143, 000 554 442) 39.5) 30. "| 256 205 331 341 948 968 
as n: 
: Bellingham... ---- 31, 500 108 43, 35.0) 13.7) 89 43 130 35 584 335 
) Everett__......__- 30, 900 71 19} 23.2) 6.1) 67 18 225 138 766 611 
| Seattle............. 371,700} 2,583] 1,139) 70.7) 30.6, 1,256) 1,010) 1,737) 1,388) 6,577) 5,714 
Spokane... __._-- | 116, 300 328 216) 28.4) 18. 6 285 216 823 649) 2,169) 1, 757 
‘Lec. ......-.- 107, 800 347 185} 32.5) 17.2 167 162 469 336, 1,621) 1,278 
| TF 720, 508) 25, 679) 16,950) 54.4) 35.9) 14, 214) 12, 267) 23,327) 16, 947| 85, 992) 72, 202 
: Per cent —-) AERA CAE, iP he Be —34. 0)... Sate. Sd C4 ieee —27. 4|.....-- —16.0 
Total 311 cities__| 48, 201, 573/130, 503)102,059) 27.1) 21.2) 73, 201) 59, 877/136, 940|105, 740.467, 430|396, 888 
Per cent of change... .| SE a Sd, a a ee See A = ie... —22. 8) hacia —15.1 


























? Population Apr. 1, 1930; no estimate made. 
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TABLE 4.—~NUMBER OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN Pix 
CIPAL CITIES IN 1930 AND 1931—Continued | 
Hawaii $1, 
i A A oe a — ing 
| | — , 
Families provided for | Number of buildings for which permits wore th: 
issued du 
See ae = ’ 
; Popula- r : y Py 
City . , : : Per 10,000 | New residen- | New nonres- | Total, i: «ly. Te 
ton, 1981 Number population tial idential ing re} “Hy : re 
_ Wi 
1930 1931 1930 | 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 | 193] 49. 
talks 2 oars iain: = | bu 
a | 144, 200) sor| 864) 60.1) 59.9) 793 836 781 595| 2,562) 2. 37% ) 
Per cent of change eg - m | a ee ES See +5, 4)... —23. 8)___- | the 
- de 
’ 
Building Operations, 1921 to 193] 19 
TaBLe 5 shows for 257 identical cities the estimated expendittires 19: 
for new residential buildings, new nonresidential buildings, and total far 
new buildings; the estimated population of each year, 1921 to 1931: 19 
the number of families provided for; the ratio of families provided to nu 
each 10,000 population; the index number of each of these items, and In 
the index number of families provided for, weighted by population. Wi 
TaBLeE 5.—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR EACH CLASS OF NEW BUILDINGS, F \ \IL eit 
LIES PROVIDED FOR AND RATIO TO POPULATION, AND INDEX NUMBERS THE [:£. re 
OF IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1931 pl 
Cz | vic 
New residential New nonresidential . . 
| buildings buildings een Sey eeaAin, 
Year [netipiinil —— | 
| 
Estimated | Index Fstimated Index Fstimated Index 
expenditure | number | expenditure | number | expenditure | number pe 
= \— _— wl 
a RR PS Sear 3 $937, 352, 739 100.0 | $635, 775, 199 100. 0 | $1, 573, 127, 938 0.0 
"he sires <8 1, 612, 352, 921 172. 0 876, 276, 713 137.8 | 2, 488, 629, 634 58.2 po 
eae neem” 2, 000, 986, 900 213.5 | 1,070, 596, 718 168.4 | 3,071, 583, 618 195. 3 
Ee ema 2, 070, 276, 772 220.9} 1, 137, 631, 080 178.9 | 3, 207, 907, 852 2003.9 TAI 
Bs sdeldbnidd eens ch _| 2, 461, 546, 270 262.6 | 1, 343, 880, 884 211.4 | 3,805, 427, 154 241.9 
1926... .- y Serene 2, 255, 994, 627 240.7 | 1, 300, 840, 876 204.6 | 3, 556, 835, 503 2H. | 
FERRE Gace 1, 906, 003, 260 203.3} 1, 231, 785, 870 193.7 | 3, 137, 789, 130 5 = 
ESP Rrra 1, 859, 429, 751 198.4 | 1, 135, 549, 986 178.6 | 2, 994, 979, 737 "4 
WEES cactdednabletndostet 1, 433, 111, 774 152.9] 1, 146, 958, 101 180.4 | 2, 580, 069, 875 164.0 
WR oti ile os 601, 229, 847 64. 1 849, 386, 873 133.6 | 1, 450, 656, 720 12.2 
UN Si sss cesitiines< bi 426, 270, 111 45. 5 622, 830, 444 98.0 | 1,049, 100, 555 66,7 
Population Families provided for 
eee: "V7 | Ind 1921 
> dex 06 
Year As estimated Index Index Ratio to each number ~ 
by Census | be Number “ 10,000 of popu- | adjusted 1921 
Bureau | oe , lation | to popu- 199! 
| dation 1924 
2 ia a 1927 
| 192s 
oe SE eR: 7h 36, 575, 118 100. 0 224, 545 100. 0 61.4 | 0.0 192% 
Ee ee Nhs see dba 37, 511, 516 102. 6 377, 305 168. 0 100. 6 | 7 193( 
BE JONR.. oniduitina nck 38, 447, 913 105. 1 453, 673 202. 0 118. 0 | 192. 2 193) 
PES CIE GPCR es: 39, 384, 311 107. 7 442, 919 197.3 112. 5 | 183.2 
7 Cee 40, 320, 708 110. 491, 222 218. 8 121.8 198. 4 _ 
RRS repeat: * 41, 257, 106 112.8 462, 214 205. 8 112. 0 182. 4 
SR ry LT 42, 058, 897 115. 0 406, 095 180. 9 %. 6 157.3 ’ 
RE PERE Ca 42, 767, 125 116. 9 388, 678 173. 1 90.9 148. 1 i 
WL 24605 tik weaee 43, 665, 235 119, 4 244, 3094 108. 8 56. 0 1.1 
See | 44, 850, 467 122. 6 125, 322 55. 8 27.9 5 
A SEAMS RES. 45, 896, 339 125. 5 98, 178 43.7 21.4 1.8 
ro ye 
1 Actual enumeration. th 
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uring the year 1931, permits were issued for new buildings to cost 
¢1,049,100,555. This is 33.3 per cent less than the cost of new build- 
ings for which permits were issued during 1921, and considerably less 
than one-third of the cost of buildings for which permits were issued 
during 1925, see ae year of building operations in the United States. 

The estimated expenditure for new residential buildings has de- 
creased at a greater rate than that for new nonresidential buildings. 
With 1921 asa 100, the index number for residential buildings stood at 
45.5. During the peak year, 1925, the index number for this class of 
building was 262.6. 

New nonresidential buildings also reached a peak during 1925, when 
the index number stood at 211.4. This type of building has been 
decreasing steadily since that time, reaching a low of 98.0 in 1931. 

The index number of families provided for climbed steadily from 
1921 to the peak year 1925, but has declined each year since. The 
1931 index number of families provided for was 43.7. Adjusting the 
families provided for according to population, the index number for 
1931 is only 34.8. This adjustment is obtained by dividing the index 
number of families provided for by the index number of population. 
In other words, while 43.7 per cent as many families were provided 
with dwelling places in 1931 as in 1921, the population of these 257 
cities Increased 25.5 per cent during this period, and therefore, in 
proportion to the population, only 34.8 as many families were pro- 
vided for in 1931 as in 1921. 


Average Cost of Buildings per Family, 1921 to 1931 


TaBLE 6 shows for each of the years 1921 to 1931 the average cost, 
per family dwelling unit, of each type of housing accommodation for 
which permits were issued in the 257 identical cities from which re- 
ports were received. 


Taste 6.—AVERAGE COST OF NEW DWELLINGS! PER FAMILY IN 257 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, 1921 TO 1931 











Average cost of new dwellings per family |Index numbers of cost of dwellings per family 


























Year : | : ‘ 
vtumny | otamny | Mult Alene! vtonny | otomny | Mult |AUdaces 
wellings | dwellings?) ,“")). : wellings | dwellings?) ,-").* : 

d es | dwellings?) qwellings 3) ings e 8S" dwellings*| ings 
11... ae ; $3, 972 $3, 762 $4, 019 $3, 947 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
| 4, 134 3, 801 3, 880 4, 005 104. 1 101. 0 96. 5 101.5 
1008. tee 4, 203 4, 159 4, 001 4, 127 105. 8 110.6 99. 6 104. 6 
a 4, 317 4, 336 4,418 4, 352 108. 7 115, 3 109. 9 110.3 
1... eee 4,618 4,421 4, 289 4, 464 116.3 117.5 106. 7 113. 1 
| ape 4, 725 4, 480 4, 095 4, 422 119. 0 119. 1 101.9 112.0 
| EO 4, 830 4, 368 4, 170 4, 449 121.6 116. 1 103. 8 112.7 
IW. . u5 cee 4, 937 4, 064 4, 129 4, 407 124. 3 108. 0 102. 7 111.7 
Ls ee 4, 915 4, 020 4, 402 4, 566 123. 7 106. 9 109. 5 115. 7 
ee 4, 993 3, 924 3, 857 4, 385 125. 7 104. 3 96. 0 111.1 
\ ee 4, 834 3, 607 3, 644 4, 225 121.7 95. 9 90. 7 107. 0 











' Includes only cost of the buildings. 
* Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The average estimated expenditure for 1-family dwellings during the 
year 1931 was $4,834. This is higher than for any other year except 
the years 1928, 1929, and 1930. During 1930 the average cost per 
1-family dwelling house in these 257 cities was $4,993. (It must be 
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borne in mind that these costs refer to the cost of the buildings oy\|y 
and do not include land costs or profit or loss to the seller or th, 
speculative builder. ) 

Two-family dwellings averaged $3,607 per family during the year 
1931. This is lower than for any of the other 10 years under discus. 
sion. The 1931 cost of family dwelling units in apartment houses wag 
also lower than for any of the other years for which figures are showy 
in the table. The estimated cost of all dwelling units in new buildings 
for which permits were issued during 1931 was $4,225. This is 7 per 
cent greater than the cost of dwelling units provided in 1921, but js 
lower than for any other year since 1923. 


Families Provided for, 1921 to 1931 


TABLE 7 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 
provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in 257 identical cities 
from which reports were received each year since 1921. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN DIFFEREN? 
KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1931 








Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in 








I- 


Multi- All classes 
family | cof dwell- 
dwellings 2 ings 


1-family 2-family 


dwellings | dwellings ! | awellin = 


l-family | 2-family 
| dwellings | dwellings ! 





130, 873 38, 858 54, 814 224, 545 | 58.3 | 17. 
179, 364 80, 252 117, 689 377, 305 47.5 | 21. 
207, 632 96, 344 149, 697 453, 673 | 45.8 | 
210, 818 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 47.6 | 
226, 159 86, 145 178,918 | 491, 222 | 46.0 | 
188, 074 64, 208 209,842 462, 214 | 40.7 | 
155, 512 54, 320 196, 263 406, 095 | 38. 3 | 
136, 907 43, 098 208, 673 388, 678 35. 2 | 
98, 164 27, 813 118, 417 244, 394 | 40. 2 | 
57, 318 15, 145 52, 859 125, 322 45.7 | 
48, 330 11, 310 38, 538 98, 178 49. 2 | 
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1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


During 1931, quarters were provided for 98,178 families in these 
257 cities. Of this number, 49.2 per cent were to reside in 1-family 
dwellings, 11.5 per cent in 2-family dwellings, and 39.3 per cent in 
multifamily dwellings. This is the second consecutive year that the 
percentage of families provided for in 1-family dwellings has exceeded 
those provided for in apartment houses. For the years 1926, 1927, 
1928, and 1929, more families were provided for in apartment houses 
than in 1-family dwellings. In the year 1928, more families were 
provided for in apartment houses than in 1-family and 2-family 
dwellings combined. The number of families provided for in 1-family 
dwellings reached a peak of 226,159 during the year 1925. The peak 
year for 2-family dwellings was 1923, when 96,344 families were pro- 
vided for in this class of building. Only 11,310 families were provided 
for in 2-family dwellings during the year 1931. 

The peak year for apartment-house building was 1926, when 209,842 
families were to he domiciled in this class of structure. Only 38,538 
new family dwelling units were provided in multifamily dwellings 
during 1931. 








er 
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During 1925, dwelling units were provided for 491,222 families 
in all classes of structures in these 257 cities. During 1931, less than 
one-fifth as many families were provided for as during the peak year. 

Table 8 shows the percentage of families provided for by the differ- 
ent types of dwellings for the years 1921 to 1931, inclusive, in 257 
identical cities, by population groups. 


T,BLE 8.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TY PES OF DWELL.- 
INGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 25,000 OR OVER, 1921 TO 1931 





| . 
| Per cent of families provided 



































| for in— 
| ‘Total num- ———* _ 
Population group | Year (ber of families | | Multi 
| provided for | 1-family | 2-family fi nily 
| dwell- | dwell- | (Woy 
ings ings ! ing 2 
500,000 and over (14 cities) ...........---..-----.--- 1921 112, 373 | 44.2 m.? 34. 0 
1922 207, 828 35. 5 23. 6 40.9 
| 1923 257, 565 34. 2 24.2 41.7 
| 1924 245, 207 35. 6 25.3 39. 1 
1925 280, 124 34.3 18.3 47.4 
1926 281, 172 28. 2 13.9 58. 0 
1927 | 236, 113 25.8 13.4 60. 8 
1928 | 232, 681 22.1 10.7 67.2 
1929 139, 007 25. 3 10.3 64. 4 
1930 70, 199 | 32. 0 12.2 55. 8 
1931 €1, 140 35.3 11.3 53. 4 
100,000 and under 500,000 (75 cities) .............--- 1921 75, 073 72.0 | 12. 0 16.0 
1922 113, 272 | 61.5 | 18. 6 19.9 
1923 128, 521 | 60. 6 16. 6 22. 8 
1924 126, 400 | 62. 7 16.8 20. 5 
1925 138, 284 | 60. 6 16. 6 22.8 
1926 118, 719 | 60. 2 13. 2 26. 6 
1927 108, 342 | 54.9 13. 6 31.5 
1928 99, 827 | 52. 2 11.9 35.9 
1929 70, 664 | 55. 8 | 13. 1 31.1 
1930 37, 999 | 59.0 | 13.0 28.0 
| 1931 24, 996 | 68. 9 | 13. 2 17.9 
50,000 and under 100,000 (86 cities)_................| 1921 26, 060 | 74.9 | 15. 0 10.2 
| 1922 39, 818 | 63.7 | 18. 5 17.7 
| 1923 47, 916 61.3 19.1 | 19.6 
| 1924 49, 778 60. 0 14.8 25.2 
| 1925 49, 812 | 61.6 15.3 23. 1 
| 1926 43, 155 | 57.5 14. 7 27.8 
| 1927 42, 911 §2.8 12.2 35.0 
| 1928 38, 804 55. 4 | 10.7 33.9 
1929 23, 365 65.3 | 11.0 | 23.7 
1930 10, 884 69. 6 | 9.7 | 20. 7 
| 1931 7, 703 74.5 9.5 16. 0 
25,000 and under 50,000 (82 cities)_.........--...--- 1921 11, 039 | 68. 7 18. 2 13. 1 
1922 16, 387 | 64.2 |. 16. 7 19. 1 
1923 19, 671 62.8 | 18. 2 19.0 
1924 21, 444 67.4 | 20. 2 12.4 
1925 23, 002 67. 5 | 18,8 13. 7 
| 1926 19, 168 65. 6 17.5 | 16.9 
| 1927 18, 729 66. 5 14. 2 | 19.4 
1928 17, 366 68. 2 12. 5 | 19.3 
1929 | 11, 358 72.3 14.7 13. 0 
1930 | 6, 240 77.8 9.4 12.9 
1931 4, 339 86. 6 8.5 4.9 
RITES ESE SEL * 1921 224, 545 58.3 17.3 | 24.4 
1922 377, 305 47.5 21.3 | 31.2 
1923 453, 673 45.8 21.2 33. 0 
1924 442, 919 47. 6 21.5 30.9 
1925 491, 222 16. 0 17.5 36. 4 
| 1926 462, 214 40. 7 13.9 | 45.4 
| 1927 406, 095 38.3 13. 4 | 48.3 
| 1928 388, 678 35. 2 11.1 | 53. 7 
1929 244, 394 40. 2 11. 4 | 48. 5 
1930 125, 322 45. 7 12.1 | 42.2 
1931 08, 178 49. 2 11.5 | 39.3 
j | | 








! Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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TABLE 9.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF D\\ g 









































INGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER, 1921, 1929, 1930, AND 1.2 
Per cent of families Per cent of families 
Total provided for in— Total | provided for |; 
— number 
| ar + | of 
City and year pray 1-fam-| 2-fam-| Multi- City and year aay 1-fam-|2-fam- \Iy)y, 
vided | UY. ily | family vided ily ily | family 
for dwell-| dwell-| dwell- for dwell-| dwell- wey 
ings | ings! | ings? ” ings | ings! ings: 
| Sag age obama | —_ | 
Baltimore: New York City— 
_ Vee ee! 2,176 | 85.0 4.5 10. 5 Continued. 
SRR 4 | 3,022] 92.7 ull 9.2 Brooklyn-Con. 
ee Be | ‘3, SeeT Wee bccu 3. 0 | ee 9, 275 12.8 10. 6 7#.8 
aw | 1,953 | 84.1 j|-..-... 15.9 ” = oa 10, 837 9.0) 123) 7, 
Boston Lanhattan— | 
PS re 878 15. 5 30. 5 54. 0 Lee | 4, 837 Pe 3.7 O55 
pease 3,327] 15.1] 244] 60.5 RS 18,067} () (3) 9 9 
ars |} 1,415 33. 1 43.8 23. 1 eS | 8, 669 me (*) 9,9 
_ eee 1, 796 28. 8 24.4 46.8 1931 ----| 2 586 o2 ol} 9 
Bufialo: ueens— 
1921......._..| 2.405] 51.6] 48.0 a re! 13,256 | 60.0| 24.4) 15, 
OS Se 1, 769 18.9 51.5 29. 6 1920... .-- 13, 861 27.2 10. 4 62.4 
eee eee 15.2 §2.7 32.1 |} 1930. ......-| 10, 495 43. 6 12.3 {4 
, | RR eae 1, 029 9.5) 61.9 28. 6 i ~ Ra ge abi | 12, 716 40. 2 10.7 {{) 
Chicago: ichmond— 
_ ee Se eae 12, 252 37.9 17.6 44.6 || See me 0UG CU) Cf 
. a 18, 837 14.9 7.2 77.9 Se PST ee 
 _., SE Se 2, 741 38. 9 18. 3 42.8 1 _ eae 731 7.9] 62.1 () 
_ ee eee 966 62.4 20.9 16.7 | Me .-ivc.e 2603 33.8 | 32.2 j 
Cleveland: || Philadelphia: 
_ es" 4,084} 35.5] 40.5] 24.0 || 1921-...........| 2,406] 93.3)... | 
ee eS 54.3 19. 4 26. 3 || _ Saree? | 7,098} 57.1 3. 2 39 
I Le 1, 176 60. 2 14.8 25. 0 |} . sacint Tae 69.8 5.8 { 
SE apr 511 78. 1 13.3 8.6 | ene ewes 1, 028 81.1 7.0 
Detroit: | Pitsburg 
See eee 6, 743 46.9 17.9 35. 2 || 1921 - oe 59. 3 26.8 
eens 48.8 26. 5 24.7 1920... _. iceman da 60. 1 9. 5 { 
eee _ 4, O84 55. 4 30. 5 14.1 at 1, 349 | 66. 1 13. | ( 
| arson 79. 1 14.7 6.2 Sea 919 | 68.7 11.3 
Los Angeles: | St. Louis: 
oon. ..- ..-| 19, 572 68. 0 16. 9 15. 2 A ‘ 2, 072 49.0 24. | 
1920._..........) 3 ae 34.8 11.7 53. 5 __.. 3 ae 4, 364 28. 5 12. 1 
Eee -, 11, 437 36. 8 12. 1 51.1 sae ‘ 1,618 51.8 11.6 q 
oe eS St ae 6, 600 52.1 16.3 31.7 |) . ee os 65. 1 12. 5 2 
ilwaukee: | San Francisco: 
| a ee 2, 212 44.9 38. 2 16.9 || ae ; 2, 683 7.6 17.0 
ee 24. 3 26. 0 49. 7 eae 3, 518 35. 1 5.9 
. _ SEE TES 1, 729 26. 2 27.9 45.9 aan 2, 206 53. 2 5.9 
er oe 929 40. 5 33. 7 25. 8 || al a 2, 441 69.4 5. 2 1 
New York City: | Washington: 
1921___-_.-...-.| 51,360 | 31.6] 24.2] 44.2 |] A ERERS 2,195 | 75.4 |...--- 
A eee 58, 320 10.8 6.2 83. 0 ae 3, 223 42.3 of 7) 
ae .| 36, 182 18.3 8.2 73. 5 TEATS eee 1, 962 49. 0 1. 1 19.8 
1931. ey 20. 5 9.5 70. 1 es F 3, 606 4 7 61.1 
The Bronx—__| Total (14 
et... .....h oe | 31 P19 76. 4 cities): 
GES. 13, 978 4.9 3.9 91. 2 1921 __ _ .'112, 373 44.2 21.7; 340 
19380... .-- -| 7, O12 9.3 3. 6 87.2 1929 _ _ . _|139, 007 25. 3 10.3} 644 
1931_.......| 8, 537 10.0 4.0 86. 0 1930....| 70,199} 32.0 52, 2 | 8 
Brooklyn— 1931....} 61, 140 35. 3 11. 3 | 4 
Sees 16. 636 24. 1 44.0 31.9 
al 11, 224 9.7 12.2 78. 1 


























1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


There was a marked difference in the ratio of families provided {or 
in 1-family dwellings and multifamily dwellings in the different 
population groups, as shown in Table 8. For example, during |)):! 
in the cities having a population of 500,000 and over, 53.4 per cen! 
of the total family dwelling units provided for were in apartinent 


houses, and only 35. 3 per cent in 1-family dwellings. In cities hay iny 


a population. of 2 5,000 and under 50,000, 86.6 per cent were to - 
provided for in t-Aatnily. dwellings and only 4.9 per cent in apart 
houses. During 1931 more families were provided for in 1 ni ily 
dwellings than in apartment houses in all population groups exc: 
the cities. 
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having a population of 500,000 and over. In the 14 cities having a 
population of over half a million, more families have been provided 
for in apartment houses than in 1-family dwellings each year since 
1922. During 1928, 67.2 per cent of the families provided for in 
these larger cities were to dwell in apartment houses. The 75 cities 
having a population of over 100,000 and under 500,000 have always 
provided for more families in 1-family dwellings than in apartment 
houses. This is also true of the 86 cities having a population of 
over 50,000 but under 100,000, and the 82 cities having a population 
of over 25,000 but under 50,000. In the last-named group, during 
1931, more families were provided for in 2-family dwellings than in 
apartment houses. 

Table 9 shows the percentages of families provided for by the 
different types of buildings in each of the 14 cities having a popu- 
lation of 500,000 or over, in 1921, 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

Ten of these 14 large cities provided for more families in 1-family 
dwellings than in apartment houses during the year 1931. In 1929 
only six of these cities provided for more families in 1-family dwellings 
than in apartment houses. The probable cause of this change is the 
cessation of speculative building. As an example of the swing from 
apartment houses to 1-family dwellings, Chicago during 1929 pro- 
vided for 18,837 family dwelling units; of these, 77.9 per cent were in 
apartment houses and only 14.9 per cent in 1-family dwellings. During 
1931, only 966 dwelling units were provided in Chicago, of which 
62.4 per cent were in 1-family dwellings and only 16.7 per cent in 
multifamily dwellings. Washington, D. C., was the only city in this 
group which provided for more families in 1931 than during 1929; 
61.1 per cent of the family dwelling units provided for in Washington 
during 1931 were in apartment houses. 


Five Leading Cities, 1921 to 1931 


Tne five leading cities in total building expenditures for the calendar 


© year 1931 were New York, Chicago, Washington, Los Angeles, and 


Philadelphia, in the order named. New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles have all been in the group of the five leading cities for every 
year, 1921 to 1931. Philadelphia has been one of the five leading 
cities each year since 1922. Washington has reached this selected 
group only during the last two years. 

Table 10 ranks the cities according to their total expenditures for 
building construction of all kinds as shown by permits issued. Table 


» || shows what has been done, in proportion to their size, in the 


construction of family units, in the five cities leading in this particular 
feature, 

During 1931, permits issued for new dwelling units in the cities 
from which reports were received showed that 21.2 families were 


! provided for per each 10,000 of population. Austin, Tex. (with 98.5 


families provided for per 10,000 of population), planned dwelling 
quarters for more families in proportion to its population than any 
other city from which reports were received during the year 1931. 


108445°—32——10 
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TaBLE 10.—FIVE CITIES 


MONTHLY 


LEADING 


IN TOTAL 


LABOR REVIEW 


EXPENDITURE, 


TO 1931 








Year and city 
1921 


New York....---. 
Chicago-......- : : 
Cleveland________- 

ey SS eee 
i RARE ERE Sues 


New Tee....a----- ‘ang 
al ee 
Los Angeles-_-.- -- 


Philadelphia-__--- PRAIRIE | 


Detroit----_- EE: é. 
1923 

New York---. 

Chicago-_-_-.--- 

Los Angeles-__- 


Detroit. ._..-- 
Philadelphia - _- 
1924 
New York_- 
Chicago--_--- ! 
Detroit - - -_- 


Los Angeles___ ; 
Philadel phia - 


eS ee 
| EE. 
i ae 


Philadelphia.._.-..------------__- 


Los Angeles__--------- Sane 


| SEE e EE e 
SER SSAA ees SS ea TES 


Detross......- 


SS a sncstaibibsbounas’ 


Los Angeles_--___-_- BENE k 





The figures in Table 11 show the number of families provided for per 


Total expendi- | 
ture 


$442, 285, 248 
133, 027, 910 
86, 680, 023 
82, 761, 386 
58, 086, 053 





645, 176, 481 
229, 853, 125 
| 121, 206, 787 
.| 114, 190, 525 
93, 614, 593 


789, 265, 335 
334, 164, 404 
200, 133, 181 
129, 719, 831 
128, 227, 405 





| 


Si 836, 043, 604 | 
308, 911, 159 | 
160, 547, 723 
150, 147, 516 | 
141, 402, 655 | 


_ 


| 

, 039, 670, 572 | 
e 376, 808, 480 

183, 721, 443 | 

140, 093, 075 | 

5 | 





| 





Year and city 
1927 
New York__- 
Chicago__-____- 
Detroit -_ - -_- 


Los Angeles 
Philadelphia ___- 


1928 
New York-_.- 
Chicago...---- 
Detrot......<:.- 
Philadelphia $ 
BE a a ee ee oe 


New York-.-_-_-- . 
Chicago-_-_-- ; ; st 
| “Sees 
ae : Ri ae 
NS i a EET ae a 


1930 
New York... 
Chicago. -.-.-..-- 
Los Angeles-___- 
Philadelphia_____- 
pS SR ee eee 


1931 


New York. -_-_- 
Chicago- --.. 

Washington_. SEEGSG NB 4 Se 
ES ea ae 
oe 


EACH YEAR 











Total €x pendi. 


ture 
$880, be, 455 
365, O65, 049 
145, 555 647 
123, 027, 139 
117, 590, 659 
916, 1, R55 
$23, 509, 048 
129, 260, 285 
l 12, 225, sf) 
101, O78 TAR 
942, 297, 219 
210, 7 47, 640 
104, 405, 545 
100, 567, 497 


93, 020, 160 


410, If 5, 780 
85, 749, 167 
75, 356, 715 
53, 141, 770 
18. 8 3, 89] 


362, S64, 076 
66, 693, 556 
52, S&S, 15] 
41, 42), 685 


35, 265, 216 





10,000 of population, according to the last estimate available each 


year, as prepared by the Bureau of the Census. 


based on the 1930 census enumeration. 


The 1930 ratios are 
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q,pLE 11.—FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY _ RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, PER 10,000 
* "OF POPULATION, IN THE FIVE LEADING CITIES EACH YEAR, 1921 TO 1931 





























Families Families 
Year and city Per 10,000 of Year and city Pe 0000 of 
population population 
1921 1926—C ontinued 
Long Beach, Calif......-------.-.--- 621.0 i White Pisine, I. Y oo sccaccennsseces 367. 2 
Los Angeles, Calif.......--.-...-...- 320. 9 |i San Diego, Calif...................- 339. 5 
Pasadena, et whiboaaenice skied 251. 7 
Shreveport, L&......--.----.----.-.- 249. 8 1927 
i WOU, Weecesccen-cc-+ 2-2. <e 191.3 
I Od Oe cw dcceecons 740. 5 
1922 Waeeeuns, N. ¥................. 419.5 
Beene, Vernen, NN. © ...--.-........ 414.8 
Long Beach, Calif......-.....---.... K€ 2 © % gp nS ea: 349. 0 
Los Angeles, Calif.....----.-...-.--- 441.6 || East Orange, N. J._....-.----------- 338. 1 
| AC Tah «20 2- ssn benswnwne 358. 9 
Miami, Fla....-.----- ined ecemimmed 268. 1 1928 
East Cleveland, Ohio---._-...-...--- 267. 6 
EES i ee 347. 6 
1923 pees Verne, %. Y............... 299. 1 
eee Pee, Ie. 2 ...---.........x 298. 3 
Lean Dem, Ce-~~-- =~... - 2.25. 1,038. 1 |} Long Beach, Calif........-------_-- 297. 4 
Pye | eae oft ..!6|..lU8 US ee 295. 4 
haan wep cie cde enwoey c= 611. 1 
i anc nk ad annanwaeneds 432. 1 1929 
I i crwercnautiendoneshied patio 381.5 
Long Beach, Calif__-- ce 306. 9 
1924 la RS ETS f= 236. 3 
0k, EE ae eee ae ae 211.6 
CN Se ROD AS OO EEE 208. 8 
ok SS SE i ae eae 501. 2 |] Wichita, Kans_-.....-.------ fad 159. 1 
Lae BR Re. 3 one oss 448. 3 
| a ear 378. 0 1930 
Long Beach, Calif....- ---- See Ae 347. 6 
> 8 ae 141.0 
1925 Oklahoma City, Okla....-...._----- 109. 7 
es Ames, Came ............-..... 92.9 
MT cach hs oo cee enna eee Wr a nr ae 92.8 
Gen Dine, Oalit.....3......45--...5- 392.0 || Bloomfield, N. J_...--.-.----------- 90. 4 
Uf SS a 4 379. 3 
i 3) a, Se’ Se : 374. 6 1931 
LOS ATURE GRE 55 ooeccnesesns- 331. 0 
pO Ys CAP Sas 98. 5 
1926 pi ES eee a ae 87.2 
I I i te tres ene ml 79. 3 
LS eee Pig Se ie Sees ree 73.6 
ce SS ih a ao 664.7 i Washington, D. C.............+--i.. 73. 4 
i, gy IR a ae 398. 6 | We ee NS Bs Eo ck nn cdbcnscocad 73. 4 





! The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the pean as estimated by the 
Census Bureau for that year. In the light of the actual census taken by the State enumeration in 1925, it 
would seem that the estimate for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here 
shown for 1924 is probably higher than the actual population in that year would warrant. 

? Population not estimated in 1924 or 1925; 1923 estimate used. 


Prices of Building Materials and Wages 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics collects monthly the wholesale 
prices of building materials and from such figures computes index 
numbers. Retail prices paid by builders are not available but it is 
believed that the trend of retail prices follows closely that of wholesale 
prices. 

The index numbers shown in Table 12 for wage rates in the building 
trades are wage rates for union labor only. In many cities the building 
trades are highly organized, while in others there is much nonunion 
labor. The bureau has no data concerning the trend of labor in the 
nonunion trades. 

Based on 1921, the index number of wholesale prices in the building 
trades reached a peak of 111.6 in 1923. It decreased thereafter each 
year until 1928, when it stood at 96.6. A slight increase occurred in 
1929, and then a sharp dropping off in the year 1930; 1931 again 
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dropped off sharply. The index number of wholesale prices of biii\ding 
materials for 1931 stood at 81.4. Theindex number of union wage rate, 
in the building trades has climbed steadily from a low point o/ 934 
reached in 1922 to a high of 137.9 in 1931, 1921 being the base o 
100.0. 


TABLE 12.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MA’ {TALS 
AND OF UNION WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 1921 TO 1931 








i: — o 
Wholesale t mon wast H 
prices of Remedy | 
building tee al 


even J building 
materials trades 


Wholesale 
prices of 
building 
materials 








100. 0 |} 1927.........-- wr. 2 | 
93. | EES 96. 6 | 
3 2 ae 97.9 | 
112. 2 || 19: ver 92. 3 | 
116. 3 | : a oa 81.4 
124. 0 | } } 
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Tenement Dwellings in New York City jon 


HE report of Mr. William F. Deegan, commissioner of teneient 

houses, New York City, received by the Bureau of Labor Sta. 
tistics, shows that on December 31, 1931, there were still standing iy 
the city of New York, 67,240 old-law tenements, that is, tenements 
erected previous to the adoption on April 10, 1901, of what is know 
as the ‘‘new tenement law.” 

Many rooms in this class of tenement have neither doors nor 
windows opening on the outside. Also, the old law did not require 
toilets or baths in each dwelling unit; for the most part, hall toilets 
were installed and often one was used by six or more families. 

Tenements erected under the new tenement law numbered 52,447 
at the end of 1931, and housed 847,748 families. 

On April 19, 1929, another multiple-dwelling law was passed and 
buildings constructed under this law are known as class A multiple 
dwellings. On December 31, 1931, there were 949 of these buildings, 
providing for 39,349 families. There were also 400 dwelling houses 
converted to tenements, that is, 1-family dwellings which had been 
remodeled to accommodate three or more families; these dwellings 
housed 1,429 families. 

The following table shows the number of tenement houses by 
classes, and the number of families provided for by each class o/ 
temenent, in each of the five boroughs of Greater New York, at the 
end of 1930 and 1931: 
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R OF TENEMENT BUILDINGS OF EACH TYPE, AND NUMBER OF DWELLING 

































































Mis THEREIN, IN EACH BOROUGH OF NEW YORK CITY, DECEMBER 31, 1930 
AND 1931 
————— ——-—— _ ———. — —__—— -—--—— 
| Number of Number of Number of Number of 
buildings dwelling units buildings dwelling units 
Classes oftenement | Se f ~ ‘eid 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 1930 | 1931 1930 | 1931 
Manhattan Bronx 
bid-law tenements............| 29, 509 | 29, 250 | 339, 767 | 337,392 | 4,705 | 4,674 | 32,112} 31,991 
‘ow-law tenements..__.......| 6,843 | 6,823 | 229,414 | 229,626 | 11,125 | 11,150 | 269,656 | 270, 865 
lass A multiple dwellings. 46 | 112} 3,772 | 11,405 | 40 214 | 1, 229 8, 954 
onverted dwellings ----..---- 40 60 Rees 330 18 24 65 89 
T o6@ll 2 Judeteocecsnocnael ee | 36, 245 573, 156 | 578, 753 15, 888 16,062 | 303, 062 | 311, 899 
j j | 
| Pe baie. (MB. £2 See eee 
Brooklyn Queens 
| * es | | 
\d-law tenements............| 31,495 | 31,377 | 148, 764 | 148,207 | 1, 649 | 1,642| 7,113 7, 091 
‘ow-law tenements........__.| 25,985 | 26,024 | 261, 257 | 262,678 | 8,386 | 8,401 | 82,726] 83,523 
‘lass A multiple dwellings____! 151 393 | 2, 136 | 11,098 57 | 227 1, 457 7, 806 
‘onverted dwellings._._..-.--- 280 301 | 867 | 952 | 1 | 14 | 3 | 51 
Total ciundeasssis-..Lses.} OF, 081 58, 005 | 413, 024 | 422,935 | 10,093 | 10, 284 | 91,299 | 98,471 
| 
Richmond New York City 
‘Speier: werien; Breen, Dare. (pees a 
ld-law tenements__.........- 300 297; =1, 195 1, 185 67, 658 67, 240 528, 951 525, 866 
jew-law tenements.......-- 50 49 1, 051 1, 056 | 52, 389 52, 447 844, 104 847, 748 
‘lass A multiple dwellings. _-- 0 3 | 0 86 | 294 949 &, 504 39, 349 
‘onverted dwellings __---.----! 1 1 7 7 | 340° 400 | 1, 145 1, 429 
Toes. 351 | 350 | 2, 253 ad 21 334 | 120, 681. 121, 036 11, 382, 794 |1, 414, 392 








In New York City, on December 31, 1931, there were 121,036 tene- 
nents of all kinds, providing 1,414,392 family dwelling units. On 
December 31, 1930, the number of tenements was 120,681, and the 
umber of dwelling units 1,382,794. 

During 1931, 418 old-law tenements with 3,085 dwelling units were 
lemolished. New-law tenements completed during the year num- 
ered 58; these were buildings the plans of which had been filed prior 
0 April 19, 1929, and at least the first story completed by April 1, 
1930. 

During 1931, 655 new class A apartment houses were completed; 


these were to house 30,755 families. 











WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Anthracite Mining, 1931 


ARNINGS and hours of wage earners in the anthracite-minino 

industry in Pennsylvania were less in 1931 than in 1924. Th, 
42,689 wage earners who were included in a study of the indusiry j; 
1931 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics earned an average of 82.4 cents 
per hour in 1931 or 3.3 cents per hour less than was earned by the 
44,500 included in a study by the bureau in 1924. (Between 199 
and 1931 no study was made.) Average earnings per day for the 
same wage earners were $6.70 in 1924 and $6.45 in 1931, and per hal 
month were $75.01 in 1924 and $70.36 in 1931. Average hours 
actually worked in a half month (excluding time of travel and {o 
lunch) were 87.5 in 1924 and 85.4 in 1931. 

The above averages are presented in Table 1 with like averages {or 
the industry for 1922. The table also shows averages for 1922, 1924 
and 1931 for inside work and for outside work. Inside work includes 
the work of wage earners in all underground occupations and outside 
work includes the work of wage earners in all surface occupations. 
TaBLe 1.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARyY. 


INGS OF ALL WAGE EARNERS COVERED AT ANTHRACITE MINES, 1922, 1924, AND 
1931, BY CLASS OF WORK 
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Inside work 


























All occupations (including miners and 
eer ween. 1922 29 | 17, 066 11.4} 84.4 7.4 |\$70. 74 |$6. 20 $0. 838 
1924 56 | 34, 036 10.9 80. 7 7.4 | 77.95 | 7. 18 Ht 
1931 47 | 35, 000 10.7 80. 7 7.6 | 71.47 | 6.71) . SS 
Outside work 
By in cite Sedna cadenbon<s 1922 29} 4.933 13.0 | 115.0 8.9 | 61.69 | 4.75 |. 53 
1924 56 | 10, 464 12.3 | 109.4 8.9 | 65.45 | 5.32 | .58 
1931 47 7, 689 12. 106. 7 8.8 | 65.28 | 5.41 f 
Total (inside and outside) 
All occupations (including miners and 
miners’ laborers, inside) ..............| 1922 29 | 21, 999 11.8} 91.3 7.8 | 68.71 | 5.84 
1924 56 | 44, 500 11.2) 87.5 7.8 | 75.01 | 6.70 ) 
| 1931 7 | 42, 689 10.9 85. 4 7.8 | 70.36 | 6.45 824 
Scope of Study 


THE averages were computed from data covering hours and ear? 
ings of individual employees in 47 collieries for a half-monthly pay 
period in October, 1931. The wage data used in compiling this 
report were taken directly from the pay rolls and other records o! the 
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yarious companies, by agents of the bureau, for representative col- 
jjeries in each of the four coal fields in the anthracite region of Pennsy]- 
yania. Data are presented separately for each field, as well as for the 
four fields combined. In former studies data were shown only for 
the anthracite region as a whole. 

The 1931 figures cover 42,689 employees, or 28.3 per cent of the 
150,804 mine workers reported by the United States Bureau of Mines 
as engaged in the mining of anthracite in Pennsylvania in 1930. Of 
the 42,689 included in the report, 35,000, or 82 per cent, were under- 
ground or ‘‘inside’”’ wage earners. ‘The remaining 7,689 were surface 
or “outside” employees, though a comparatively few of them may at 
times have worked underground. 


Miners and Miners’ Laborers 
Hours and Earnings, 1922 to 193] 


















TaBLe 2 shows for 1922, 1924, and 1931 the average number of 
days and hours worked and average earnings made in a half-month 
pay period by miners and miners’ laborers, as a group. This group 
includes contract miners, consideration miners, company miners, 
and their respective laborers. They mine the coal and load it into 
mine cars or perform duties incident to mining and loading. Most 
of the contract miners and their laborers are paid by the ton, while 
consideration miners and company miners and their laborers are paid 
by the hour, day, or week. The averages for the whole group of 
miners and laborers cover 12,106 workers in 29 collieries in 1922; 
23,715 workers in 56 collieries in 1924; and 24,529 workers in 47 
collieries in 1931. 

The average hours and average earnings per hour are based on (1) 
time at face, excluding time for lunch, (2) time at face, including 
time for lunch, and (3) total time in colliery, including time for lunch 
and time required to travel, inside the colliery, from its opening to 
the face or place of work and return. The term “face” means the 
upright surface of the seam of coal on which the men are working, or, 
broadly, their place of work. 

The average number of starts (days or parts of days) worked in the 
half month by miners and miners’ laborers dropped from 11 in 1922 
to 10.5 in 1924, and to 10.4 in 1931. The average hours in the half 
month actually worked at the face, excluding time for lunch, decreased 
from 75.4 in 1922, to 71.7 in 1924, and increased to 74.5in 1931. The 
increase from 1924 to 1931 represented 3.9 per cent. The average 
hours per start based on time at face, excluding time for lunch, in- 
creased from 6.8 in 1922 and 1924 to 7.2 in 1931. The increase from 
1924 to 1931 was about 6 percent. The average time taken for lunch 
was about 30 minutes. The average earnings per hour, based on time 
at face, excluding time for lunch, increased from $0.974 in 1922 to 
$1.142 in 1924 and fell to $0.987 in 1931, the decrease from 1924 to 
1931 representing 13.6 per cent. Average earnings in a half month 
increased from $73.43 1n°1922 to $81.82 in 1924 and decreased to 
$73.57 in 1931, the decrease from 1924 to 1931 representing 10.1 per 
cent. Average earnings per start (day) increased from $6.65 in 
1922 to $7.77 in 1924, 2H gr Meet to $7.06 in 1931. The decrease 
from 1924 to 1931 was 9.1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOUR AND 
EARNINGS OF MINERS AND MINERS’ LABORERS, 1922, 1924, AND 193) . 








Item | 922 «=| ~~ 1906 

















| 
Number of collieries ia baal ene aplasia oleate ete bes ees 29 56 Pe 
Number of wage earners___-- eek e. | 12, 106 23, 715 24. 594 
Average number of starts (days) worked in half month_ i niauien 11.0 10. 5 | 0 4 
Average hours: “a 
In half month, based on— 
Time at face excluding lunch... -...-.--........---......-.. 75. 4 71.7 74 
Time at face qeveuana Ee aS en ES 80.9 76.9 7y 
Time in mine 3 beeen 41am eee iiepa eta e cmd 88. 0 84. 1 87 0 
Per start (day), based on— 
Time at face excluding lunch______________- OE SiGe t's SPH 6.8 6.8 79 
Time at face including lunch - CR 7 5S yhbe See ee 7.3 7.3 78 
Time in mine____- PE RE Tee, Yan, ee, cS 8.0 8.0 8 4 
Average earnings: 
Per hour, based on—' 
Time at face excluding Juneh.... .......- ....4.-.2- 2-226 -aces $0. 974 $1. 142 | $0), 987 
Time at face including lunch is canis Spas hae EE ke $0. 908 $1. 063 | $0), (4 
Time in mine Laer ance = Bc acksintntrns citi $0. 834 $0. 973 {5 
In half month---_-------- . pahten pees ok -| $73. 43 | $81. 82 $73 57 
I as tag da wb nb cde onde ondeaboat ecto $6. 65 | $7. 77 $7 0 








Contract Miners 


In number of employees, earnings, and actual performance, contract 
mining forms the basic occupation in anthracite mining. The 12,294 
employees in this occupation constituted a little less than 29 per cent 
of the 42,689 employees in the 47 collieries studied in 1931. Contract 
miners were found in each of the 47 collieries. Assisted by their 
laborers, they drill holes into the seams of coal by hand or by electric 
or compressed-air coal-mining machines, load the holes with explosives, 
apply the fuse, set the timing device, shoot or blast the coal from the 
seams, and load it into mine cars or chutes. For this they are paid a 
tonnage or other piece rate, the unit of pay being a mine car of speci- 
fied capacity, as 2, 2%, or 3 tons, or per ton of 2: 240 pounds, or ona 
yardage basis. 

Time records.—Since these employees are usually tonnage workers, 
very few of the companies keep a record of either the hours in the mine, 
the hours spent at the face or place of work, or the hours actually 
worked by this class of miners. It was therefore necessary, in order 
to be able to compute average hourly earnings, to make arrangements 
with the companies to have kept a special day-by-day record of hours 
worked by each of the contract miners and their laborers for a repre- 
sentative half-month pay-roll period. The 1931 record was kept for 
a pay period in October. In keeping this record, some companies 
recorded the total time in the colliery from the time of entrance into 
the shaft or other openings in the morning to the time of exit from the 
mine after completion of the day’s work, including travel from mine 
opening to place of work and return, period of actual work at the face, 
and time, if any, taken for dinner or lunch. Other compaiiles 
recorded only the total time at the face, including the time actu: ally 
worked and that taken for dinner or lunch, but no travel time. Still 
others recorded the time actually worked exclusive of travel time and 
time taken for dinner or lunch. : 

The average time consumed per day in going from the shaft or 01 |r 
opening of the mine to the place of work and return was obtained (0 
each colliery included in the study. The average ranged from |!) 
minutes to 15 hours per day. The weighted average travel time , 
the 19,980 contract miners and contract miners’ laborers in the +/ 
collieries was 42 minutes per day, or 21 minutes each way. 
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1, the collieries studied, the contract miners and their laborers had 
no regular time for dinner or lunch but ate while waiting for empty 
mine cars or while idle for any other reason. The weighted average 
time taken for dinner or lunch, based upon estimates by mine officials, 
was a fraction less than 30 minutes per day. 

Method of computing average earnings per hour. —From the foregoing 
explanation it is seen that the hours of contract miners and contract 
miners’ laborers, as reported by the various collieries covered in the 
study, were on different bases. In order to show average earnings 
per hour for all employees in these occupations on a common basis, it 
was necessary to use the data obtained as to the average travel and 
lunch time of these employees. From these data it was possible to 
obtain, with approximate accuracy, for each employee of each colliery: 
(1) Time at the face, excluding time for lunch, (2) time at face, in- 
cluding time for lunch, and (3) total time in colliery. 

The aggregate earnings of all employees in the occupation in the 
half-month pay period covered, divided by the aggregate number of 
hours at the face, excluding time for lunch, gave the average earnings 
per hour based on hours actualiy worked at the face, exclusive of time 
for lunch; the aggregate earnings divided by the aggregate hours at 
the face, including time for lunch, gave the average earnings per hour 
based on total hours at the face, including time for lunch; and the 
aggregate earnings divided by the aggregate hours in the colliery, 
including time for lunch and travel, gave the average earnings per 
hour based on total time in the colliery. 


Hours and Earnings, 1924 and 1931, by Occupation 


Table 3 shows for the anthracite region in Pennsylvania as a whole, 
1924 and 1931, average number of starts (days) and hours worked, 
and average earnings made by employees in each of the six classes 
which make up the group of miners and miners’ laborers in Table 2. 
Average time rates are also shown for company and consideration 
miners and their laborers. In addition, 1931 figures are presented for 
each of the four coal fields in the anthracite region; in studies prior to 
1931 data were published only for the anthracite region as a whole. 

The 1931 figures in the table cover 1,333 laborers of company 
miners; 778 laborers of consideration miners; 7,686 laborers of con- 
tract miners; 1,583 company miners; 855 consideration miners; and 
12,294 contract miners—a total of 24,529 employees. 

The average number of starts (days) in a half-month pay period 
worked by laborers of consideration miners, increased from 10.6 in 
1924 to 11.1 in 1931, and for consideration miners themselves in- 
creased from 10.9 to 11.5. Changes in other occupations were slight. 
The average for all miners’ laborers combined decreased from 10.2 
to 10 and that for all miners combined from 10.8 to 10.7. 

The average hours at the face, excluding time for lunch, in one- 
half month for company miners’ laborers decreased from 84.1 in 1924 
to 80.9 in 1931, ne for company miners decreased from 84.5 to 84.1. 


The hours for each of the other four classes showed an increase. 
The average for all miners’ laborers combined increased from 71.9 
in 1924 to 74 in 1931, and for all miners combined increased from 71.5 
to 74.8, 
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The average hours per start (day), based upon time at face, excly¢, 
ing time for lunch, showed a slight decrease from 1924 to 193] j 
three occupations and an increase in the other three. Averages fo, 
all miners’ laborers combined increased from 7.1 to 7.4 and for jj 
miners combined from 6.6 to 7 per start or day. 

Average earnings per hour, based upon the time at the face, exclyd. 
ing time for lunch, for each of the six occupations showed a decreasp 
and in three of the six the decrease was marked. Averages for 4) 
miners’ laborers combined decreased from 89.2 cents in 1924 to x)» 
cents in 1931, and for all miners combined, from $1.302 to $1.1, 
Averages for all miners and miners’ laborers combined decrease) 
from $1.142 to 98.7 cents, or approximately 13.6 per cent. 

Average earnings per start (day) for each of the six classes showed , 
decrease, 1924 to 1931. Contract miners had the greatest decrease— 
namely, from $9.07 to $8.00, or 11.8 percent. Averages for all miners 
laborers combined decreased from $6.31 in 1924 to $5.97 in 193). 
and for all miners combined, from $8.65 to $7.73 per day. Averages 
for all miners and miners’ laborers combined decreased from $7.77 
to $7.06, a little more than 9 per cent. 

For the employees in the four time-work occupations shown- 
company and consideration miners and their laborers—the rates per 
day and per week were reduced to an hourly basis and the weighted 
average rates per hour, which are rates for time actually worked, are 
presented alongside the average earnings per hour, based on tiie ai 
the face, or place of work, excluding time for lunch. 
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Wage Earners Other Than Miners and Miners’ Laborers 


[ste 4 shows for 1922, 1924, and 1931, the average number of 
days and oars worked and average earnings made in a half-month 
pay period by all wage earners inside and outside the colliery other 
than miners and miners’ labore rs, asagroup. The averages for this 
croup, by years, cover 9,893 employees in 29 collieries in 1922; 20,785 
in 56 collieries in 1924; and 18,160 employees in 47 collieries i in 1931. 

These employees are all time workers. 

The hours given in this table represent actual time worked, exclud- 
ing time for lunch. 

The average number of starts (days) in the half-month pay period 
decreased from 12.6 in 1922 to 12 in 1924, and to 11.6 in 1931. Aver- 
age hours actually worked in the half month decreased from 110.7 in 
1922 to 105.5 in 1924, and to 100.1 in 1931. Average earnings in the 
val month incre ased from $62.94 in 1922 to $67.23 in 1924, but 
dropped to $66.02 in 1931. Average earnings per day increased from 

$4.98 in 1922 to $5.62 in 1924, and to $5.70 in 1931. _Average earn- 
nings per hour 1 ine ‘reased from 56. 8 cents in 1922 to 63.7 cents in 1924, 
and to 66 cents in 1931. 
Taste 4.-AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN 


INGS OF WAGE EARNERS OTHER THAN MINERS AND MINERS’ LABORERS, 1922, 
1924, AND 1981 








Average actual 


A verage hours worked— A verage earnings 














| number | 
| Number | Number | of starts |— — 
Year of | of wage | (days) P 
Dis slice Seiey h- roie er hour 
| Ceetieeton | ecemere | fae In half | Perstart| In half | Perstart| at face, 
| cote h month (day) month (day) | excluding 
lunch 
| 
* Fala = :4 
1922 29 | 9, 893 | 12.6 | 110. 7 8.8 | $62. 94 $4. 98 $0. 568 
1924 56 | 20, 785 | 12.0 | 105. 5 8.8 67. 23 5. 62 . 637 
1931 47 | 18, 160 | 11.6 100. 1 8.6 66. 02 5. 70 . 660 














Table 5 shows for the anthracite region as a whole, 1924 and 1931, 
the average number of starts (days) and hours worked, and average 
earnings of employees in each occupation inside and outside the 
coliery other than miners and miners’ laborers. In addition, 1931 
figures are presented for each of the four coal fields in the anthracite 
region. In studies prior to 1931 data were published only for the 
anthracite region as a whole. 

The inside workers include 13 occupations and a miscellaneous 
group designated as “other employees,’’ with a total of 10,471 em- 
ployees in the 47 collieries covered in the 1931 study. For this 
group, the average number of starts (days) in a half-month pay period 
decreased from 11.6 in 1924 to 11.2 in 1931, average hours worked in 
a half month decreased from 101.6 to 95. 2, average hours per start 
decreased from 8.8 to 8.5, average earnings in a half month decreased 
from $69.03 to $66.57, average earnings per start (day) varied only 
one cent (from $5.95 to $5. 94), while average earnings per hour in- 
creased from 67.9 to 70 cents. 

The outside workers include 18 occupations and the miscellaneous 
group of “other employees,” with a total of 7,689 employees at the 
47 collieries covered in 1931, as compared with 10 ,464 at 56 collieries 
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in 1924. The decrease in number of outside workers from 1924 {, 
1931, was due chiefly to the installation of improved preparation 
machinery and the centralization of breakers. For this outside group 
the average number of starts (days) in a half-month pay period de. 
creased from 12.3 in 1924 to 12.1 in 1931, average hours in « half 
month decreased from 109.4 to 106.7 average hours per start (day) 
decreased from 8.9 to 8.8, average earnings in a half month decrease, 
from $65.45 to $65.28, while average earnings per start (day) increased 
from $5.32 to $5.41, and average earnings per hour increased fro) 
59.8 cents in 1924 to 61.2 cents in 1931. 

All occupations, inside and outside combined, other than miners 
and miners’ laborers, comprise a total of 18,160 employees in the 47 
collieries covered in 1931, as compared with 20,785 in the 56 collieries 
in 1924. Average number of starts for this combined group decreased 
from 12 in 1924 to 11.6 in 1931, average hours in the half month 
decreased from 105.5 to 100.1, average hours per start decreased fron 
8.8 to 8.6, average earnings in a half month decreased from $67.23 to 
$66.02, while average earnings per start (day) increased from $5.62 to 
$5.70, and average earnings per hour increased from 63.7 cents iy 
1924 to 66 cents in 1931. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND F Ary. 
INGS OF ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND MINERS’ LABORERS. {i 
AND 1931, BY OCCUPATION AND FIELD 









































Average 
Average | actual hours Average earning 
Num-| ym. | Bumber worked 
ber of ber of | of Starts > am 
Occupation and field | Year! col- (days) bitin 
lier- | W28° | worked | Per he 
ies |Crners| in half In Per In Per rp enn 
month |_ Half, | start} half | start ae 
month] (day), month) (day)| {U1 
| Ltilit 
SB Re Oe wh , ad 2 
Inside work | 
| | 
Bratticemen: | 
OO a eee 43 | 260 11.5] 97.2] 8.4 '$68.87 ($5.99 $0), 709 
Shs cebtibaboaddalien sin 1931 42 263 11.8| 9.8) 83 7LOL 6.00 719 
Nosthern Geld... ............-. 1931 22 117 12.0} 101.1] 8.4] 71.32] 5,92 | 106 
Eastern middle field_________- 1931 3 12 | 12.0; 986] 8.2] 70.37 | 5.86 | 714 
Western middle field__._._.__.| 1931 10 100 | 11.5] 96.1] 8.3 | 70.07 | 6.08 | 79 
Southern fidld........-.....-.- 1931 7 34 12.0} 99.2] 8.3 | 72.96 | 6.08 | 136 
Car runners: 
pS a eee See 1924 43 745 | 11.5 | 100.6} 8.7 | 65.25 | 5.66 649 
pg een cnerenian 1931 34 499 10.6 | 91.0! 8.6 | 57.87] 5.47 636 
Northern field... .......-.....- | 1931 20 442 | 10.6} 91.4] 8.6 | 57.83] 5.47 633 
Eastern middle field__._-____- | 1931 2 14 10.7} 87.0! 8.1] 57.38 |-5. 36 | 659 
Western middle field __________| 1931 5 15 10.8 | 90.9! 8.4] 60:25 | 5.58 663 
Southern field. -........-....-.-. | 1931 7 28 10.3| 86.9] 85 | 57.48] 5.59 661 
Door tenders (boys): 
| Se SS ae 47 368 11.41 93.5) 82 | 35.64] 3.13 _ 381 
SS 1931 36 212 10.6 | 86.6) 8.1 | 33.06! 3.11 _ 382 
Northern field _----------.-...- | 1931 20 161 10.5 | 86.2] 8.2/ 32.70] 3.10 379 
Eastern middle field_--.-..___- | 1931 4 16 10.7| 86.3] 8.1) 33.64] 3.15 300 
Western middle field. _________ 1931 7 25 11.4} 91.7] 8.0} 34.95 | 3.07 381 
Southern field. .......-.-....- | 1931 5 10 10.3 80.8]! 7.8 | 33.08 | 3.21 410 
Drivers: 
Pas apcdaccdsnadowssiand | 1924 52/ 1,054 11.3} 97.8] 8.6) 61.83] 5.46 . 632 
ee | 1931 40 843 11.0} 91.3] 8.3 | 58.84] 5.37 . 45 
Northern field _.........-....-- 1931 19 421 10.3 | 87.4] 8.5] 55.08 | 5,36 . 630 
Eastern middle field___..._____ | 1981 4 52 121| 99.8! 8.3| 61.14| 5.07 “613 
Western middle field___.______| 1931 10 263 11.6} 94.7] 8.2 | 63.03 | 5.44 . 666 
Southern field --.......--...... | 1931 7 107 11.5] 94.0] 82) 62.23| 5.40 662 
Engineers: 
All fields.. -.--.-------------. | 1924) 49 296 12.7 | 112.5] 8.8 | 77.93 | 6.13 - 692 
PREIS 5 Soe 50 os endseee- | 1931 44 293 1.6) 98.3] 8.5) 67.41 | 5.81 - 686 
Northern field. ...........-...- | 1931 22 181 11.5 | 100.2| 8.7 /| 68.74] 5.96 . 686 
Eastern middle field__.__.____- | 1931 4} 26 11.1| 92.2| 83) 60.88| 5.48 660 
Western middle field _________- 1931 11 | 59 12.3; 99.7}; 8.1 | 68.42) 5.55 . 686 
Southern field. ..............-- 1931 7 | 27 10.9! 87.9! 8.1! 62.56! 5.77 712 
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TABLE 5, —AVERAGE NU MBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 
INGS OF ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND MINERS’ LABORERS, 1924 
AND 1931, BY OCCUPATION AND FIELD—Continued 








a 
— 


Average 
Average | actual hours Average earnings 
Nutn- number worked 
ber of of starts 
wage ( ~ + ) 
earners lo: at In | Per f 
in half | hat | start} half | start | 2¢ face, 


| month | month! (day)| month] (day) ee 





Occupation and field 
In Per Per hour 











—_—_ 


Inside work—Continued 


Headmen and footmen (shaft, 
slope, and drift): 

(Cp eS a ae 
All fields 
Northern field... .-.---------- ‘ 
Eastern middle field 
Western middle field 
Southern field 

Laborers: 
All fields 
SS SS ee 
Northern field _---- ah sali tales hal 
Eastern middle field 
Western middle field 
Southern field 

Masons: 
De NE Die wk wbcooonat 
All fields 
Northern fieid 
Eastern middle field__._____- 
Southern field 

Motormen: 
Be ns ce wsonnsa ak 
Sk cadinsdcncs-daca 
Northern field 
Eastern middle field 
Western middle field - - - 
Southern field 

Motor brakemen: 
pS a ener se 
PP SS ee 
Northern field : 
Eastern middle field. __.._._- 
Western middle field 
Southern field 

Pump men: 


All fields 

Northern field 

Eastern middle field 

Western middle field 

Southern field 
Timber men: 





Ordo rf wor 


PoP Oe 
=m RO NNN WONDP COOOrow 


A KAMAN SoamenSs 


ss 2 
~I 
5 


IWMI WOOO GG CHEMO SS 
— 
“- 
nor 


POAAAHAH 
SLRS & 


or 
a 
om o 


gre 
#"§ 


ers 


prety 


ao 


CK Oona e maT CO COoKnrk Kee Oo 


WeAeONSO SDOKOMOHO KCWOBTOWN 
TPP EEA ADWUIASNO SGAoKOof SO 
o 
ag 
to 


3 


Northern field 
Eastern middle field_________. 
Western middle field 
Southern field 

Trackmen: 


PHOS 


on 


a Iona 


> 


N orthern field 
Eastern middle field 
Western middle field 
Southern field 

Other employees: 
All fields 


Northern field 1, 735 
Eastern middle field 158 
W estern middle field “ 825 
Southern field 547 
l employees: 
10, 321 
10, 471 
Northern ES 6, 492 
Eastern middle field 614 
W estern middle field ___._.___- 2, 047 
Southern field 1, 318 


' Data ineluded in total. 
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TABLE 5,—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AN Rv TA 
INGS OF ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND MINERS’ LABOR) js IN 
AND 1931, BY OC CUPATION AND FIEL D—C ontinued » te \ 

| Average 
. Average | actual hours Average 
Num-| Num- | "Umber worked 
ber of bor of of starts a 
Occupation and field Year| col- = s (days) | ~ 
lier- | 98° | worked | In | Per| In | Per 
ies |©@MCrS! in half | half | start} half | start U ace 
| month | month (day); month (day tir al 
| 

Outside w ork | Load 
Ashmen: < 

pee Sat ..-}| 1924 41 G4 14.4 | 124.3 8.6 |$73. 73 |$5. 11 $1) ton 

Be Sa ei aks, 5 selec doe | 1931 32 48 14.7 | 125.0] 8.5 | 73.22 | 4.97 on Mac! 

Neremern feld................ | 1931 19 31 15.2} 1264) 8.3 | 73.86 | 4.85 y ‘ 
Eastern middle field____-___- _| 1931 3 3 16.0 | 152.0} 9.5 | 87.85 | 5.49 re ‘ 
Western middle field ____- ook 1931 5 7 13.6 | 116.9 8.6 | 67. 54 | 4. 98 oy N 
Southern Held. ...............- 1931 5 7 13.1 | 115.2} 8.8 | 69.80 | &.31 Fg | 
Blacksmiths: ? v 
pe ae, ES _| 1924 56 190 12.1 | 109.3 9.1 | 82.11 | 6.80 78 S 
Be 2 ee, oS | 1931 47 130 11.7 | 104.0} 8.9] 77.80 | 6.65 a6 Oiler: 
Northern field _- sss shatter 24 66 11.3 | 100.0] 8.9} 75.38 | 6.6 7s A 
Eastern middle field.__________| 1981 4 11 11.5 | 106.5} 9.21 75.53 | 6.54 " A 
Western middle field _____._.__| 1931 11 33 12.6 | 113.2} 9.0) 84.52 | 6.71 N 
Southern field. ..........._.___- 1931 8 20 11.7 | 100.4] 8.6 | 75.96 | 6.49 E 
Carpenters: V 
pif Saas eS 56 607 12.3 | 109.0] 8.9] 78.53 | 6. 4 ¥) g, 
All fields - SPP e ER: . ae 478 12.5 | 110.1} 88 | 78.60 | 6. Plate 
Northern field... _- 1931 | 23 199 12 4} 109.1 8.8 | 78.08 | 6. 2s 4 
Eastern middle field___--- 1931 | 4 65 | 13.1} 118.8] 9.1 | 82.14 | 6. 2¢ A 
Western middle field _ - ____- 1931 1] 108 12.2] 105.8 | 8.7 | 76.56 | 6.2 N 
Southern field ............... 1931 | 8 106 | 12.4) 111.0} 89 | 79.48 | 6.40 E 
Car runners: v 
DE 6 sts tes Binant kee | 231 10.9 97.2 5.9 | 56.75 | 5.19 M4 * 
7 RR Se ae 1931 | 30 159 10.9} 94.8) 8.7 | 55. 13 | 5. 0: _ 582 nope 

NGRuenw Meee... 220. 1931 13 74 11.3 | 100 8| 8.9 | 58.49} 5.17 58) 
Eastern middle field__-_-_-_- 1931 3 14 11.4 | 104.3 | 9.1 | 60.29 | 5. 2s . 578 A 
Western middle field ________- 1931 8 29 11.6 | 100.9} 8&7 58.98 | 5.09 5R5 N 
Soutnetn Meee. ....-....-..-... 1931 | 6 42 9.6; 76.8) 8.0 44. 82 | 4.¢ 583 E 
Dumpers: v 
rf Se eee 1924 55 197 12.0 | 108.0; 9.0 63. 24 | 5. 28 586 x 
rc SS RRS aE SS aaa 1931 | 42 127 11.7 | 106.1 | 9.1 | 62.35 | 5.3: si Slater 
Northern field____. Recital 1931 21 79 11.2 | 103.3 | 9.2 | 60.37 | 5.37 a4 A 
Eastern middle field________- 1931 4 15 12.0} 118.3} 9.9 | 69.35 | 5. 7s nf A 
Western middle field - - -_____- 1931 9 19 12.9 | 110.2} 8.5 | 65.28 | 5.04 N 
Souter tell. oo. ok kL 1931 \ 14 11.9 | 103.0 | 87 | 62.02 | 5.2 2 E 
Engineers: | W 
Fi tihesctteng rode iadas 1924 52 441 14.2 | 122.7 8.6 | 87.71 | 6.17 Sc 
Pee es. SS 1931 46 386 14.1 | 119.5 8.5 | 87.92 | 6.2 Timb 
Northern field... . -......2-2 1951 24 190 14.1 | 120.1 | 8.5 | 91.42 | 6.4 A 
Eastern middle field________- 1931 4 39 13.8 | 117.1 | 8.5 } 83.92 | 6. 06 717 A 
Western middle field __ -...--- -| 1931 10 97 14.0 | 117.6} 84} 82.66 | 5.9 } N 
Southern fleid...s...4......223 1931 | 8 60 14.3 | 122.4 | 8.5 | 87.93 | 6.1 7 E: 
Firemen: Ww 
CC SS a ee 51 413 14.7 | 123.6 | 8.4 | 80.66) 5. 50 69 Sc 
Ei dk i. nn oka 1931 43 284 14.9 | 123.0 8.3 | 81. 56 | 5.48 fig Track 
Nortaerm field... <2. -..-.. 2 1931 22 151 15.0 | 123.4 8.3 | 81.31 | 5. 44 » 6 Al 
Eastern middle field________- ..| 1931 3 25 15.8 | 127.1 8.0 | 80.10 | 5.07 . Al 
Western middle field _________- 1931 10 77 14.5 | 121.7} 8.4 | 82.61 | 5.68 67 N 
a re a 1931 8 31 14.6 | 121.3 8.3 | 81.39 | 5. 56 OT ue 
Headmen a, slope, and drift): Ww 
pO SRE es ey 1924 52 234 12.1 | 112.4 9.3 | 67.29 | 5. 57 5 So 
SU SETS Bee ae 1931 42 171 11.9} 111.2) 9.4 | 65.68} 5. 52 . Other 
eee 1931 22 106 11.8 | 113.4 9.6 | 66.33 | 5. 62 | 0 Al 
Eastern middle field _-----_____- 1931 3 19 12.2 | 104.9} 8.6] 61.26 | 5.04 d Al 
Western middle field ___._.___- 1931 9 24 11.7 | 101.3 | 8.7 | 60.35 | 5.17 Om Ne 
Southern field _.............._- 1931 8 22 12.3 | 116.7} 9.5} 72.16 | 5.86 . Ol Es 
Jig runners: W 
pS Sa ee 47 282 11.9] 114.5) 9.6) 65.50} 5.51 So 
PL SRS aaa 33 191 11.3 | 114.0) 10.1 | 66.12 | 5.87 , All em 
Po ae eee 1931 17 92 11.0} 111.5) 10.1 | 64. 28 | 5.83 Al 
Eastern middle field___....___- 1931 3 30 11.5 | 125.9} 11.0} 72.79 | 6.35 A] 
Western middle field .__._____- 1931 6 32 12.0) 111.8} 9.3} 64.92) 5.41 » Nc 
Southern field .............-..- 1931 7 37 11.1 | 112.7 | 10.2 | 66.33 | 6.00 | 5 Ea 
Laborers: | Wi 
SE SSS es 1924 55} 2,612 12.0} 109.3} 9.1 | 63.10 | 5. 24 | So 
Me NS Mi ei be in din won obike 1931 47 | 1,630 11.5} 101.7} 8.8} 58.91 | 5.11 | All em 
ho aera ee 1931 24 794 11.9 | 106.3 8.9 | 61.61 | 5.19 Al 
Eastern middle field_-_----__-_- 1931 4 124 11.6} 109.5 | 9.4 | 68.51 | 5.45 All 
Western middle field _________. 1931 ll 371 10.8} 92.2] 8.5 | 53.34] 4.93 Ne 
Southern field ......-....-..... 1931 8 341 11.4| 98.6] 8.7 | 57.00) 5.01 | Ea 
Loaders: a Wi 
PO ee > Of 381 11.7 | 104.4 | 8.9) 61.01 | 5.20) 7 So 
BIB Rs & atetittitne tnteceds<ccs 1931 45 254 1.1] 98.3) 8.8) 57.18) 5.14 a 
Northern field ———=-- 2-7 77---- 1931| 22] 155] it) 94) 89] 57.25/517| MM an, 

Eastern middle field__.._...-_- 1931 4 21 10.4 | 100.2} 9.6 ’ 5. 56 | 














2 These employees frequently work underground, usually at same rate. 
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5. -AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 

3 "OF ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND MINERS’ LABORERS, 1924 

) 1931, BY ¢ occu PATION AND FIE L.D—C ontinued 
Average 

actual hours Average earnings 
worked 











Average | 
number 
of starts 


: i i field lays) | | > 
Occupation and fielc (days), In ee Pe Per hour 
‘earners! i half | half | start| half | start — 


month | month) (day) month (day) 
| 


excluding 


lunch 








On uteide work- Bentionsd 


Loaders Continued. 
Western middle field__________| 1931 
Southern field 1931 

Machinists: 2 
Vit 5s eee A eee ee 1924 

All fields = ------------+----- | 1931 
orthern field _- Cee. 
E istern middle field._._.___- _| 1931 
Western middle field___._.____| 1931 
Southern field : 1931 

Oilers 
All GOI bin inns cnpouniddas 1924 
All fields 1931 
Northern field ee 
Eastern middle field_____- _.| 1931 
Western middle field | 1931 
Southern field | 1931 

Platemen: 

All fields - 1924 
\ § + ASP RS eS eer eee. 1931 
Northern field __ 1931 
Eastern middle field re | 1931 
Western middle field .----| 1931 | 
Soutinemm Meld .................} 103] 
Repairmen: 
All fields_ ___- saabekaiii —P_ 
\ll fields t 1931 | 
Northern field _- 1931 
Eastern middle field ___- --| 1931 | 
Western middle field | 1931 
Southern field | 1931 

Slaters (boys): 

All fields _ _-- 4 aide ae en 

All fields _ _ - a _.--}| 1931 | 

Northern field__ ——> 6 

Fastern middle field _._._..____| 1931 | Z 23 

Western middle field_____- 1931 

Southern field 1931 7 71 
Timber cutters: 

All fields chitin ee .--| 1924 | 

All fields 1931 | 182 

Northern field _- — ( 72 

Eastern middle field _.--| 1931 é 26 

Western middle field ‘ 1931 55 

Southern field 1931 29 

Trackmen: 
All fields | nae . 1924 127 
All fields - hduttaae eal 1931 100 
Northern field _. _.| 193] ( 34 
Eastern middle field 1931 11 | 
Western middle field__._______| 1931 16 | 
Southern field 1931 8 39 

Other employees: 
All fields _ _ 1924 56 | |, 334 
A _.| 1931 47 210 
Northern field ead 1931 034 
Eastern middle field________. 1931 4 | 228 
Western middle field 1931 11 533 

Southern field 1931 8 415 


All employees: 
1924 56 | 10, 464 
1931 47 | 7,689 
Northern field 1931 24 3,722 
Eastern middle field ‘ 1931 4 | 713 
Western middle field 1931 11 | 1,830 
Southern field 1931 8 1, 424 
All wea (inside and easaanctaa 
eS aR 1924 56 | 20, 785 
SS 47 | 18, 160 
Northern field 1931 24 | 10,214 
Eastern middle field... _- 1931 4 1, 327 
Western middle field _.| 1931 , 3, 877 
Southern field ‘| 1931 | 2, 742 
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Hours and Earnings, Per Week, 1931 


TABLE 6 presents, for each of the six classes of miners and miner.’ 
laborers, average starts (days), hours, and earnings in one week based 
upon actual figures for the half month. The averages for one wee 
were weighted, that is, the aggregate days, hours worked, and earning, 
of the employees in an occupation at a given mine were divided by the 
number of normal working-days in the half month for the oceupatio) 
and the results were multiplied by six for a 6-day occupation or hy 
seven for a 7-day occupation. The aggregates thus obtained for the 
given occupation for a ga ve covered in the anthracite region werp 
combined and from these combined aggregates the usual averages wer 
computed for one week. ‘This was done for the purpose of haying 
weekly figures available for comparison with like average hours and 
earnings in other industries, in most of which weekly pay periods 
prevail. 

The average number of starts (days) per week, based upon the 
number made in a half month, varied from 4.9 for consideration 
miners, to 4.2 for laborers of contract miners, and the average for the 
whole group of miners and miners’ laborers was 4.5. 

Average weekly hours worked (excluding time for lunch) based op 
the number actually worked in a half month, varied from 38.9 for the 
855 consideration miners to 30.7 for the 7,686 laborers of contract 
miners. The average for the whole group of miners and miners’ 
laborers was 32 hours for the week. The average amount which 
could have been earned in one week, on the basis of the actual earnings 
during the half-month pay period, varied from $36.77 for the contract 
miners to $23.95 for the laborers of company miners. The average for 
all the miners and miners’ laborers combined was $31.61. 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EAR\. 
INGS PER WEEK OF MINERS AND MINERS’ LABORERS, 1931, BY OCCUPATION 






































Average hours in one 
week based on— 
| A — ~~ 
. | wy number |}-——— yaa 
Occupation - pe rim y Time at face e “a 
a collier-| wage | ¥ ye i a ings 
ies |earners| WOrke ————| Time | in one 
| cea Execlud- Includ |_in | week 
week Exe - : a) 
ing ing | mine 
lunch | lunch 
3 oa 

| 
Laborers, company miners’. _--_....---.---_---_| 43 | 1,333 4.3 34. 9 37.1 | 40.3 | $23.95 
Laborers, consideration mimers’__...._...._.___- 19 778 4.7 37.8 40.2 | 43.5 | 28. 21 
Laborers, contract miners’_.__.________- . RR | 45 | 7,686 4.2 30.7 $2.81 35.6) 25.54 
OU oer Sri ee ial ees. | 46| 9,797 4.3} 31.8} 33.9] 36.8) 25.54 
Miners, company............-.-.--------- ae 44| 1,583 4.5| 362| 385|41.8| 27.8 
Miners, consideration _______- de Miiinsapeesvs 21 855 4.9] 38.9] 41.3] 44.9) 33.8 
Miners, contract_____------ iain trackewake ts Ee 47 | 12, 294 4.6 31.1 33.4 |} 36.7 | 36.7 
ERS CS ee eee 8 ee mt 47 | 14, 732 4.6} 32.1 34.4 | 37.8 | 35.65 
Grand total (miners and miners’ laborers)_| 47 | 24, 529 4.5| 32.0| 34.2| 37.4 | set 




















Table 7 presents for all employees in each occupation inside and 
outside the colliery, other than miners and miners’ laborers, average 
starts (days), hours, and earnings in one week, based upon actual 
figures for a half-month pay-roll period. As in the case of miners 
and miners’ laborers, the averages here were weighted. The hours 
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ysed in this table represent actual time worked, exclusive of time for 


lunch. 


The average number of starts (days) per week on work inside the 
colliery varied from 6.4 for pumpmen to 4.5 for car runners and the 
average for the employees in all 14 inside occupations combined. was 
48, On work outside the colliery the number of starts varied from 
6.5 for fireman to 4.7 for both car runners and platemen. The 
average for slaters (boys) was 4.6. The average for all 19 outside 
occupations combined was 5.2 and the average for both inside and 
outside employees combined was 5 days. 

Average actual hours worked inside the colliery in one week varied 
from 54.1 for pumpmen to 38.1 for car runners and 37.1 for door 
tenders (boys); the average for all inside occupations combined was 
40.9. On work outside the colliery the average ranged from 54.5 for 
ashmen to 40.8 for car runners and to 38.1 for slaters (boys); the 
average for all outside occupations combined was 46. For the total 
number of workers inside and outside the colliery the average was 
43 hours. 


TABLE 7.—~AVERAGE NUMBER OF STARTS (DAYS) AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARN- 
INGS,ALL EMPLOYEES OTHER THAN MINERS AND MINERS’ LABORERS, PER 
WEEK, 1931, BY OCCUPATION 








tide wa 
number 
Number | Number | of starts — 
Occupation of of wage | (days) ours 
collieries | earners | worked | ¥° 
in one in one 
week week 


Average 
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1 These employees frequently work underground, usually at same rate. 
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Average actual earnings that could have been made in one \ 
based upon the amount actually earned in a half month, by employ e«. 
inside the colliery ranged from $37.58 for pumpmen to $24.82 {o> 
car runners. Door tenders (boys) averaged $14.12. The averace 
for all inside occupations was $28.64. On work outside the colliery 
the average ranged from $38.72 for engineers to $23.71 for car runners, 
Slaters (boys) averaged $14.09. The average for all outside occ ipa. 
tions combined was $28.13. For the 18,160 workers employed inside 
and outside the colliery the average was $28.43 per week. 


Tonnage or Piece Rates 


SrncE information relative to the hours of contract miners is not 
available except for a small number of companies, it is therefore not 
practicable to present index numbers of changes of hourly rates 0; 
earnings for a period of years for this occupation, as has been done for 
occupations in other industries. The increase in tonnage or other 
piece rates over the 1902 piece rates is, however, shown in Table §. 
The costs of explosives and of labor are paid from the miners’ ¢rss 
earnings. As these expenses may not have changed since 1902, in 
the same proportion that the rates have changed, the index numbers 
should not be construed as representing exact changes in net earnings 
orrates. It is assumed, however, that they approximately represent 
the trend of rates and earnings of contract miners. 

The rates paid in 1902 differed from colliery to colliery and possibly 
even within a colliery; the same is true at present. In 1903 the 
anthracite coal commission made an award by which contract miners 
were given an increase of 10 per cent over the 1902 rates, and also 
provided for an additional increase of 1 per cent of the 1903 rate 
(giving an index of 110) for each 5-cent advance in the April, 1903, 
wholesale price of coal at New York City. This award continued in 
effect nine years. During these years, due to the 10 per cent increase 
and the advances in the wholesale price of coal, contract miners were 
paid at rates varying from 14.22 per cent (in 1907) to 14.95 per cent 
(in 1904 and 1911) over those in effect in 1902. 

The 1912 agreement eliminated the 1 per cent increase based on the 
wholesale price of coal and increased the 1903 rate (index 110) 10 per 
cent, thus making the index 121 for 1912; this continued in e(fect 
until March 31, 1916. 

The 1916 agreement increased the 1912 rate 7 per cent, making 
the index 129.47. ‘The 1916 rate was in turn increased by the agree- 
ment of April 26, 1917, effective May 1, 1917, by 10 per cent, or to an 
index of 142.42; by that of November 17, 1917, effective December 
1, 1917, by 25 per cent, to an index of 161.84; by that of 1918 (which 
continued in force until March 31, 1920) by 40 per cent, to an index 
of 181.26; and by the 1920 award of the anthracite coal commission 
by 65 per cent, to an index of 213.63. The commission’s award 
continued in effect until August 31, 1923, when the strike of that \ car 
was settled, at which time the rate made by the award was incre: se! 
10 per cent, to an index of 234.99; this was a little more than 2% ties 
the 1902 rate. No agreement was in force from September 1, 1‘'25, 
to February 17, 1926, due to the great strike at that time. On !'eb- 
ruary 17, 1926, an agreement was reached to extend the 1923 rates 
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o August 31, 1930. A further extension was made by the agreement 
f 1930 by which the 1923 rates and index of 234.99 will continue in 
fect until March 31, 1936. 


\pLE 8.—PERIODS OF WAGE AGREEMENTS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF PIECE OR 
TONNAGE RATES OF CONTRACT MINERS, 1902 TO 1936 


[1902 rate = 100] 





——— 











Period of wage agreement A | Period of wage agreement Beer oll 
ee ee ee 100.00 || Apr. 1, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1916__- shawhiet 121.00 
Apr. 1, 19038 to Mar. 31, 1904__.-.--.-.-.... 114.40 || Apr. 1, 1916 to Apr. 30, 1917_____________- 129. 47 
Apr. 1, 1904 to Mar. 31, 1905_.._..........-| 114.95 |; May 1, 1917 to Nov. 30, 1917___._....-_--- 142. 42 
Apr. 1, 1905 to Mar, 31, 1906_..-..--....... 114.31 || Dee. 1, 1917 to Oct. 31, 1918_____-- palatal 161. 84 
Apr. 1, 1906 to Mar, 31, 1907_...........--- 114. 58 || Nov. 1, 1918 to Mar. 31, 1920_____ Rae 
(pr. 1, 1907 to Mar. 31, 1908__-.........-- 114. 22 || Apr. 1, 1920 to Aug. 31, 1923___.._....___- 213. 63 
Apr. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1909_-_-.-.-._.-_-. 114. 40 || Sept. 1, 1923 to Aug. 31, 1925.__.._________ 234. 99 
Apr. 1, 1909 to Mar. 31, 1910_..-.-.-.- ..-| 114.49 || Feb. 17, 1926 to Aug. 31, 19301_.._.____.__] 234.99 
Apr. 1, 1910 to Mar, 31, 1911. -| 114.40 || Sept. 1, 1930 to Mar. 31, 1936........_._-- 234. 99 
Apr. 1, 1911 to Mar. 31, 1912__._.___- -| 114.95 | 











1 No agreement in force from Aug. 31, 1925, to Feb. 17, 1926, during general strike period. 
Importance of Anthracite Mining 


TaBLE 9, compiled from Coal in 1924, 1926, 1928, and from 1930 
preluminary reports published by the United States Bureau of Mines 
indicates the importance of anthracite mining in number of wage 
earners, days in operation, gross tons of coal produced, value of total 
production, and value per gross ton at the collieries or mines, in each 
of the years 1913 to 1930. Index numbers based on these figures, 
with the 1913 figure taken as the base, or 100 per cent, are also shown 
in the table. 

During the period covered by the table the number of wage earners 
decreased from 175,745 in 1913 to 150,804 in 1930 or 14.2 per cent. 

The average number of days of operation shows that the opportunity 
to work was fairly constant up to 1927, since more than 250 days 
were worked each year from 1913 to 1927 except in 1914, 1915, and 
when the collieries were closed in 1922, 1925, and 1926 by general 
strikes. Days of operation declined from the strike year of 1926, in 
which 244 days were worked, to 225 in 1927, to 217 in 1928, and to 
208 days in 1930. The average days of operation by years, strike 
years excepted, ranged from 208 in 1930 to 293 in 1918. 

The number of gross tons of 2,240 pounds produced annually, 
strike years excepted, ranged from 61,950,747 in 1930 to 88,939,117 
in 1917, 

The value of annual production at the collieries ranged from 
$184,653,498 in 1915 to $506,786,768 in 1923. The value per gross 
ton showed an upward trend from 1913 to 1926, rising in that time 
from $2.39 to $6.29, but gradually decreased to $5.72 in 1930. In 
1930 the value per gross ton at the mine was nearly 2} times as 
much as in the basic year 1913. 
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TABLE 9.—EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION AT ANTHRACITE MINES, AND IN 
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NUMBERS THEREOF, BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1930 


[1913 average= 100] 


DEX 





Year 





1913_ 
1914... 
1915_ 
1916_- 


ee 
1918_--- 
1919__ 


1929_ 


| 151, 


Pemetcbacttes 


| of 
wage 
|} earners 


145, 
159, 
156, 
157,7 
160, 
160, ¢ 
165, : 
165, 259 


160, 


_| 150, 804 


Number | 








Value at 
colliery 
Aver- | 5 
age | 
num- 
ber of | Gross tons 
days of 2,240 
collier-| pounds | 
ies | produced Total Per 
were in production | ton 
opera- 
tion 
} | 
257 | 81,718,680 | $195, 181,127 $2.39 
245 | 81,090, 631 188, 181,399 | 2.32 
230 | 79, 459, 876 184, 653, 498 | 2.32 
253 | 78,195,083 | 202,009, 561 | 2. 58 
285 | 88, 939, 117 283, 650, 723 | 3.19 
293 | 88, 237, 575 336, 480, 347 | 3.81 
266 | 78, 653, 751 364, 926, 950 | 4. 64 
71 | 79, 998, 437 434, 252, 198 | 5. 43 
271 | 80, 779, 867 452, 304, 903 | 5. 60 
1151 | 48, 824, 127 273, 700, 125 | 5. 61 
2 268 } 83, 338, 401 506, 786, 768 | 6. 08 
274 | 78, 506, 127 477, 230, 852 | 6.08 
3 182 | 55,193,883 | 327,664,512 | 5. 94 
4244 | 75,390,582 | 474, 164, 252 | 6. 29 
225 | 71, 513, 896 420, 941, 726 | 5.89 
217 | 67,275,062 | 393, 637,690 | 5. 85 
225 | 65, 918, 031 385, 642,751 | 5. 85 
208 | 61, 950, 747 354, 574,191 | 5.72 
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| earn- 
ers 


| 
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|102. 


SRRSSES 
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RESES=ALS 





| wage | 








Aver- | 
age 
num- | Gross 
ber tons of 
of days! 2,240 





collier- | pounds 
ies | pro- 
were in| duced 
opera- | 
tion | 
100.0 | 100.0 
95.3 99. 2 
89. 5 97.2 
98. 4 95.7 
110.9 | 108.8 
114.0 | 108.0 
103. 5 96. 2 
105. 4 97.9 
105. 4 98. 9 
1 58.8 59. 7 
2104.3 102. 0 
106. 6 96. 1 
370.8 67.5 
494.9 92.3 
87.5 87.5 
84.4 82.3 
87.5 80. 7 
80. 9 75.8 











1 Collieries closed 138 days by general strike of 142,442 of the employees. 
not included in the strike orders. 


2 Collieries closed 19 days by general strike of 135,585 of the employees. 


included in the strike orders. 
3 Collieries closed 103 days by general strike of 147,928 of the employees. 
not included in the strike orders. 


4 Collieries closed 41 days by genera! strike of 145,376 of the employees. 


included in the strike orders. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries in February, 
1932 


THE 16,891 manufacturing establishments from which data 

concerning employment were received, 15,996, or 94.7 per cent 
of the total number of establishments, reported no changes in wage 
rates during the month ending February 15, 1932. 
lishments, or 5.3 per cent of the total number, reported decreases in 
wage rates averaging 10.5 per cent and affecting 108,844 employees, 
or 3.8 per cent of all the employees. 
9.8 per cent were reported by 4 establishments affecting 60 employees. 
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A total of 891 estab- 


Wage-rate i increases averaging 


WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1932 
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Industry 










Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
report- 
ing 


Total 
number 
of em- 
ployees 


Number ofestablish- | 
ments reporting | 





Number of employees 





| 


Wage | Wage | 
in- | de- | 


S| creases | creases 





All manufacturing industries - - - 






Slaughtering and meat pac king -| 
( “onfectione ry. is ae 

















| See 
Sugar refining, cane _- a we 
Beet sugar. ..-.---- ee hewees 
a otihnnaee 
a = nals 
Cotton goods. - -- was 2. 
Hosiery and knit goods. ae 
Silk goods . 
. oolen and worsted goods. 
Carpets and rugs. ---.--...---- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s_- 
Shirts and collars.............-- 
Clothing, Women’s.__......---- 
Millinery - 
Corsets and allied | garme nts_ 
Cotton small wares. bt 
Hats, fur-felt____ _- pa one 
Men’s furnishings Pe 
Iron and steel - 
Cast-iron pipe__. 
Structural-iron work 
Hardware__ da 
Steam fittings, and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus 
Stoves. ...._- 
Bolts, nuts, washer rs, and rivets_ 
Cutlery and edge ek cet 
Forgings, iron and steel__..___- 
Plumbers’ supplies__........--. 
Tin cans and other tinware____- 
Tools, not including edge tools_- 
Wirework.. ve - 
Lumber, sawmills pean ie 
Lumber, millwork ______- pee 
<a 
Turpentine and rosin... _.___-- 
Leather. POSS RE 3 
Boots and shoes. ...........-..- 
Paper and pulp. .._......- Ce | 
Paper boxes. __- seetp 
Printing, book and job.....____ 
Printing, newspapers and peri- 
















Fertilizers 


Petroleum refining.......______ 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal_- 
Druggists’ preparations. - - .__-- 












Per cent of total. .......-- 





16, 891 
100. 0 


217 
331 
325 
436 
844 

14 
38 
204 
234 
546 
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2, 833, 890 


100. 0 





85, 201 
32, 721 
10, 303 
15, 303 
58, S18 
7, $26 
1, 725 
9, 169 
4, 451 
194, 193 
100, 867 
50, 050 
52, 819 
14, 824 
37, 712 
59, O55 
14, 5&4 
27, 843 
10, 348 
5, 809 
9, 833 
5, 236 
7, 328 
205, 457 
7, 891 
18, 869 
24, 947 


21, 443 
13, 809 
7, 763 
9, 831 
5, 595 
5, 065 
6, 987 
8, 399 
4, 571 
59, 494 
18, 885 
49, 145 
984 

23, 997 
105, 951 
78, 717 
21, 951 
51, 482 


67, 320 
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Continued ‘ RE‘ 
| < —— 
Number of establish- Number of emp! 
Estab- *: ments reporting having 
lish- I otal 
Industry ments —— l r ae 
report- ployees No Wage Wage No Wage 
ing : wage in- de- wage in- 
changes! creases | creases| changes | crease 
——— - Paar a —— ae Bake 
Explosives.........-.-.------ 22| 3,164 22 i $a 3, 164 
Paints and varnishes 349 | 15, 237 | eee 8 15, 031 Wp 
OS eee 21 | 26, 650 21 i Re 26, 650 
REE eR OE 66 | 9, 316 65 1 9, 304 j..___- 1) 
Cement........ 122 14, 298 | 119 3 | 14, 024 |. m4 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 690 18, 676 | 680 10 18, 052 |_- 64 il 
Pottery. -...-.. ? 110} 15,240} 107 / 8) emp o a oo 
eee ees neta 19] 7, 389 178 13 are i.....- 8) ° 
Marble, granite, slate, etc 222 5, 454 217 5 | 5, 344 r 
Stamped and enameled ware. __| 86 13, 502 | ae 4 | 12, 832 j__.._- f 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 
REE ee 176 30, 714 | eee 15 |  ) | M7 
Aluminum manufactures -__-- -- 25 5, 560 | OP hick <..c0 ] ‘ 3} x 
Clocks, clock movements, etc- -| 20 3, 947 19 |. : 1 | > ae 5... % ( 
Gas and electric fixtures__..-_- | 47 4, 942 | AY 4 | 4,501 |..__.- 5 
.. .§. . ee. « Se 50 7, 761 FL Anse 1 i \ a 
Smelting and refining, copper, | | 
lead, and zinc...............-| 26 8, 988 "5 Melk GGA eee ka WES] 
a ae eae ae 143 8, 788 | 140 et 3 | | az ” 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | | | 
OG ES SS a 29 9, 522 BP be cantag ctbekeosd Se i..ic.- 
Cigars and cigarettes__-.--...-- | 207 47, 977 205 Si ae bk ... ( 
PO See ees ail 241 259, 290 | eS | 11 | 255, 426 j._.- }, SA 
| REREAD 35 6, 406 Oe keg 2| 6, 253 |___- 
Cars, electric and steam railroad _| 33 4, 899 ER oe 4, 899 |__. 
oS re a 15 3, 610 15 3,610 j.... 
NO uh 95 33, 276 95 |. so. ae ‘ 33, 276 j.._..- 
Rubber tires and inner tubes___| 37 45, 425 _ 5 era 2 44, 765 |_.___-- 66s 
Rubber boots and shoes______-- ae 11, 831 |) ai ne Pe <5 aT 
Rubber goods, other than boots 
and shoes, tires, and inner 
SES REE 92/ 18,556 | ae laa 5 eo 
Agricultural implements.- - ----- 71 8,912 > eee 1 | 8, 857 
Electrical machinery,apparatus, 
gE See ees 246 130, 362 eee 8| 128,686 |....--- 
Engines, turbines, and water | 
~ > Spspeanee. Garceeenaned 68| 14,685 O43, 3) 14,426 |_____. 
Cash registers and calculating | 
SE eee ees 49 16, 261 _ 5 Mneiegeey we 1 | eS ae {| 
Foundry and machine shop | 
IS 3 ooo a Ave neancsie 1, 026 121, 236 3S eee: 73 iS ee 
Machme tools........<.........<. 145 15, 168 , | aes 4 | 15, 073 |._-_- 
Textile machinery and parts--- 35 9, 115 eR 5 | SS (Sa 232 
Typewriters and supplies----_-__ 17 10, 942 3 aes 1! 10, 914 | X 
SEE, fines Rarer oe! 43 18, 254 _ § Seah ee 1 |} 2 ae iB 
Electric-railroad repair shops-_-- 445 24, 428 5 SERS 13 23, 843 85 
Steam-railroad repair shops- --- 471 76, 150 ie SR 240 a, See i.e... , 





Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since December, 1931 


HE table following shows wage changes for trade-unions and 
municipalities reported during the past month and covering ihe 
months of December to March, inclusive. 

The number of workers covered is 42,946, of whom 22,222 were 
reported to have gone on the 5-day week. 

In addition to these, renewals of wage agreements were reported for 
barbers and beauticians, Brooklyn, N. Y.; truck drivers, Cleveland, 
Ohio; compositors in Danbury, Conn., Elgin, Ill., Hagerstown, \1d., 
and Morgantown, W. Va.; gravure workers, New York City; and 
stereotypers and electrotypers in Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., 
and Seranton, Pa. 
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CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, DECEM- 


BER, 1931, TO MARCH, 1932 


NT WAGE 



























tate of wages Hours per week 







































































































J \dustry or occupation, and locality Peeing 
. Before change | After change Before | After 
et) Bagi , change | change 
ad Raker Perweek | Per week 
” Broce sab sctite..53.swebedecdsa Dec. 28 $42. 00 | $38. 85 | 48 48 
38. 00 | 35.15 | 48 48 
‘i | 36. 00 | 33.30| 48 48 
Burl ed biatinss dn dnciapaens > | Mar. 1 37. 50 33. 75 | 48 48 
| 30. 00 27.00 | 48 48 
24 28. 00 | 25. 20 48 48 
ne Building trades: 
19 Asbestos workers— | Perhour | Per hour 
: Cincinnati, Ohio, and ay Nice eteiais | Feb. 21 1. 32% 115 | 40 40 
Portland, Oreg----.-.__- ie SS 1.25 | 1.00 | 40 40 
Bricklayers and masons— 
Baltimore, Md., and vicinity__-_- =f. Se 1. 75 1.25 | 40 40 
{7 Chicago, Il., and vicinity. ----- _....| Mar. ll 1. 70 1.37% 40 40 
y Marion, Ohio, and vicinity....._______| Feb. 20 1.50 | 1. 25 44 44 
“J Carpenters— 
5 | I Ee ae SPS | Jan. 4 1.15 | 1.00 40 40 
Galesburg, Il__.._--- Oe ahh csmae banel. Moe 1. 1244 11.00 44 44 
Manitowoc, Wis______ ee | Jan. 13 90 | My i 44 44 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and vic inity. : Feb. 1 1.50 | 1. 25 40 40 
N Portland, Oreg., and vicinity _- Jan. 2 1,12% . 90 40 40 
Providence, R. x. and vicinity - - Feb. 1 1.17% 1. 00 $4 44 
I Bs ce cenlews a ee 1.1244 1,95 44 44 
Cement finishers— | 
iH 0 eee ee | Mar. 11 1. 621% 1.3144 44 40) 
RET ee eee Fs Jan. 4 1. 6246 1.3144 40 40 
Portland, Oreg.......______---_-.. Jan. 2 1. 50 | 1. 20 40 40 
Electrical workers, Portland, Oreg., and | Jan. 1 1. 25 1. 00 40 40 
vicinity. 
u Engineers— 
Hoisting engineers and shovel run- | Mar. 11 1. 62% 1.31% 44 40 
ners, Chicago, Ill., and vicinity. 
Shovel operators, Portland, Oreg--- Jan. 2 1.50 | 1, 25 48 48 
Hod carriers and laborers— 
Chicago and Cook County, Ill_-- | Mar. 11 .97% 8244 44 40 
Stamford, Conn., and vicinity | Jan. 26 f 1. 12% 87/2 “4 44 
' ° *? wii a a 1.00 | YY ae 44 44 
Lathers— 
RE Pa MESES EE ts OE > Sea Mar. 11 SS, 1, 374%} 40 40 
ii 2d both tip acts wipe | Jan. 1 1. 371% 1.12% 40 40 
0 SR Se ar eed. 1. 3744 1.10 | 40 30-32 
Painters, decorators, and istuirerress rs— 
Elmira, N. Y aS Feb. 15 1.12% 1, 00 40 40 
Ee SS ee Jan. 7 1, 05 . 90 40 40 
- Pawtucket, R.I a re Feb. 15 1.124% . 90 40 40 
: Peoria, Ill., and vic inity. Jan. 27 1. 00 . 8714 44 44 
. Portland, Oreg. » and vicinity—Gla- Jan. 2 1. 064%) . 85 44 44 
ziers. 
RM ic baccntdcawadeboeccn act SORE 1. 00 . 87146) = (2) (2) 
Plasterers— 
so woe _.| Mar. 1 1. 75 1.25 | 40 40 
Erie, Pa__ ‘ < eye) PS Jan. 4 1. 62% 1.314% 40 40 
l Portland, | en ae TG } Jan. 2 1. 50 1.20 | 40 40 
SE. 2... ccc cnn. _| Feb. 15 1. 37% 125 | () (2) 
Plumbers— 
ee ee es A Jan. 29 1. 3714 1. 16 40 40 
P Grand Rapids, eR a ui) Jee scat ee 1. 1214 . 90 40 40 
Portland, Oreg.. -__- aS 1. 3714 1.10 | 40 40 
Springfield, Mass., and v icinity - | Feb. 15 1. 25 1.00 | 40) 40 
Stockton, Calif-- es desdaen«.t ae. — 1. 1834 1. 06144 a8 38 
e RE ER Ti A erro ete | Feb. 15 1.25 | 1. 00 (2) (2) 
Roofers— | 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity________- | Feb. 21 115 | . 92 40 40 
r 8 ST See | Jan. 2 1. 1214) . 90 44 44 
Sheet-metal workers— 
; See cae oe eee | Mar. 1 1,25 | 1.07% 40 40 
Furnace setters....___.............|...do... 1. 25 1.07% 40 40 
) Portland, Oreg.________- oo Fon. ee ee | Jan. 2 1. 25 1.00 | 40 40 
Structural-iron workers— 
Chicago, Il_- es oe Uk a 1. 6714 1.35 | 44 40 
, Portland, Ore; Tee eae 1. 3714 1.10 | 40 | 40 
a A concrete workers _. -do__- 1.12% 90 | 40 | 40 
Vile layers, Cincinnati, Ohio__........._..| Mar. 1 1. 50 1.25 | 40 | 40 









1 Temporary. 2 Not reported. 3 Hours per day. 
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Rate of wages Hours per wee, 
Industry or occupation, and locality sea 
Before | Afi 
shang f , Liter 
Before « wine After change change | ch wd 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: | 
Furniture and department store drivers, | Per day Per day 
Chicago, Ill Sap Ee AER. Jan. 1 $6. 6624 $6. 54 it 
Furniture: | Per hour Per hour 
Wood carvers, Boston, Mass___.........-.- | Dec. 1 41.37% 41.10 | 4() 4() 
Hotel and restaurant workers: | Per week Per week | 
+ Se % 12. 50 11.25} 48 r 
Wattresces, St. Louis, Mo. ......<........- | Mar. 1 { 15 00 13. 50 | 48 : 
Printing and publishing: 
Compositors— | } 
Birmingham, Ala.— | Per hour Per hour 
Newspaper, day ee 1.0214 0.95 | 42-48 | 424 
Newspaper, night Eee NG 1. 0814 1.01 | 42-48 2-4x 
Greenville, 8. C.— | Per week Per week 
es oe wiemams | Jan. 27 41.00 | 38. 00 48 
Night work __do 44.00 | 41.00 48 
Santa Ana, Calif. | 
Newspaper, day --- |-Jan. 11 | 45. 00 40. 50 45 
Newspaper, night -_.___-_- do 48.00 | 43. 20 45 
Shawnee, Okla.— 
Newspaper, day Mar. 21 40.00 | 40. 50 45 
Newspaper, night do 43.00 | 43. 50 45 
Springfield, Mass__- Feb. 1 (2) (?) 45 
| 
Per day Per day 
Mailers, Tacoma, Wash Jan. 4 6. 50 5. 85 42 
Street railway workers: Perhour | Perhour 
Motormen and conductors, Jackson, Mich. Feb. 1 ; 0.51 | 0.41 | 54 
Car and bus drivers, Kalamazoo, Mich Jan. 1 -49%- .51 | . 41 | 28-10 § 
Car and bus drivers, repairmen, and train- 
men, Pittsfield, Mass. o> see Feb. 13 | . 6634) . 60 63 if 
Municipal workers: 
a SS Sa aaeee 3 (2) (5) (?) 
Crawford County, Pa : do (2) (8) (?) 
Jackson County, Mich., county officials do (2) (8) (2) 
Klamath Falls, Oreg - o See SIF Te (2) (7) 38 
SUIS FI ee el ee | Feb. 1 | (2) (') } (2) 
Per month Per month | 
Monroe County, Mich----..--.....---..-..- | Jan. 15 | 95. 00-250. 00 &5. 50-225. 00 (?) 
Nashua, N. H.-.--- ee Ane 9 (2) (5) (2) 
New York, N. Y.— Per day Per day 
City hospital employees ee 11.00-14.00 | 11.00-14.00 48 i( 
Sanitation department mechanics___. Jan. 8 (2) | (2) 44-56 1() 
Pawtucket, R. I., city laborers, drivers, | Per hour Per hour’ 
EG ES tS _..| Mar. 1 0. 40-0. 65 0. 40-0. 65 4s ( 
Sacramento, Calif., city laborers | Feb. 1 (2) (2) 48 4() 
Sandusky County, Ohio__......._--__- oh ame | (2) (%) 41!» 1] 





2 Not reported. 
§ Hours per day. 
4 Minimum. 


5 10 per cent reduction. 
§ 5 per cent reduction, 
7 10 to 20 per cent reduction. 


§ 16 per cent reduction. 
® Approximately 10 per cent reduction 


Salaries of Library Employees in California 


STUDY of the salaries, education, and experience records o! 
library employees in California as of May 1, 1930, was made 
by the bureau of public administration of the University of Call 
fornia at the request of the executive committee of the library asso- 
ciation of that State. The results of the investigation are now avy:il- 
able in pamphlet form. 
Of the 3,000 questionnaires sent out, 2,100 were returned, but as 
546 of these were not properly filled out only 1,554 were used by 
the tabulators. High-school librarians were not included in the study 
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as their salary scale is similar to that generally paid to secondary- 
school teachers in 45 ‘‘city”’ school districts in California, averaging 
approximately $2,570, or about $1,000 above the median salary of 
other library employees. 

The classification of positions used in the survey is in substance 
the same as that given in the report of the salary committee of the 
California Library Association in April, 1920, namely, librarian, assist- 
ant librarian, department head, senior assistant, and junior assistant. 

For the purposes of the investigation the public libraries were arbi- 
trarily classified as follows: Large (10 or more full-time assistants), 
medium-sized (3 to 9 full-time assistants), and small (1 to 2 full-time 
assistants). 

The distribution of the workers according to positions is shown in 
the table following: 
















CLASSIFICATION OF 1,554 LIBRARY EMPLOYEES IN CALIFORNIA, BY POSITION 
AND TYPE OF LIBRARY, MAY 1, 1930 


| 




















Tinies Assistants | Unclassi- 
| s . epart- ~ _ 
- : | Libra- | Assistant fied 
De ( b | 3 ~ wn » —---— ——— - Tots 
Pype of library rians librarians) ent county Potal 





heads 







Senior Junior assistants 

















Public 








a wih thie 22 | y 173 351 351 Ee ee 906 
Medium a 24 | 16 27 0 21 88 
Small 45 0 0 0 17 = 62 
County 38 | 19 60 51 39 29 236 
University or State 4 3 29 46 67 : 149 
Special _ _ - - ocean 31 0 0 0 2 i... a 59 
Small college - pie: Rhee 18 | 0 0 36 __ i} ae 54 














Total__- 












The range of annual median salaries for the 1,554 employees is from 
$975 to $5,300, the median salary for all being $1,573. The salaries 
for various positions are given in the following table: 







ANNUAL MEDIAN SALARIES OF 1,554 LIBRARY EMPLOYEES IN CALIFORNIA, AS OF 
MAY 1, 1930 












{Amounts given to the nearest dollar] 








Assistants . : 
7’ lUnelassified 





Assistant Depart- 
















Type of library Librarians | librarians | ment heads | —| county 
Senior Junior | ansistants 

- om = | | | Pat Sa 
Publie: 

rs $3, 075 $2, 150 | $2, 061 | $1, 624 Oi; O68 4.25. &.5.2.- 

Medium --- 2, 000 1, 525 | 1, 336 * | eee 

| ; VO 2 See re ee iia _) 3 eee 
| be re ere 2, 133 1, 650 1, 850 1, 647 1, 335 $1, 208 
University or State__......_--.| 5, 300 3, 750 | 2, 550 2, 011 Ss «eee 
Special____- Re cel i: SERRE, Deepa eA 38 at ee See: ESOP 4s ooo dee 
Small college_-.-__- EGRET eS | 2, 600 S oe El RES: | hs eiacieeilatis 


















| 










From the above figures it will be noted that university and State 
libraries pay the highest salaries. The large public libraries rank 
next in the three highest types of positions, but for senior and junior 
positions hold only the fourth place. The small college libraries rank 
second for median salaries for senior assistants, probably because of 
the fact that there are no department heads in these libraries and 
that such assistants must carry a heavier responsibility than falls to 
these positions in the larger libraries. 
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Although the main purpose of the survey was to secure dai. oy 
the salaries of library workers, the returned questionnaire disc | ose, 
“that there is apparently no standard type of library organiz.tioy 
within the State. Even libraries of approximately the same gio 
differ in organization to such an extent that it was extremely dif!ic|; 
in tabulating the returns, to fit the employees into the classific: tio, 
of positions which appeared in the questionnaire.” 

Furthermore, a great deal of variation in education and in profes. 
sional training was found among library workers doing seeming] y t}y 
same class of work. It is suggested in the report that this situ:tioy 
may be the result of the absence of standardized nomenclature, o! 
uniform educational requirements, both professional and general, ay( 
possibly of an inadequate supply of qualified workers. 


=o +o 
Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1930 and 1931 


HE following statistics are taken from a report on wages and 

hours of labor in Canada, 1926, 1930, and 1931, published xs , 
supplement to the January, 1932, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette 
(Ottawa): 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR 
IN CANADA, 1921 TO 1931 


[1913= 100] 








| | 
Industry 21 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 





Building trades ! . 5} 162. £ . 4, 169.7; 170.4) 172.1) 179.3) 185. 
pS EE ee _| 186. 8| 173. 7| . 0} 175. 5} 175. 4) 177. 4) 178. 1) 180. 
Pree wees ©... 8 3. 3} 192. ¢ . 9 191. ¢ . 8} 193. 3) 195. 0) 198. 
Electric railway 4. ......-..----- .-| 192. 1} 184. 4) . 2| 186. . 8] 188. 4 189. 9} 194. 
Steam railway 5 95. 9} 184. 5. 4) 186. 5. 4) 186. 4) 198. 4) 198. 
Coal mining *- s. 3} 197. 8} 197. 8) 192.°4) . 6| 167. 4) 167.9) 168. 





Simple average 91.5 . 5} 184. 3| 187. 6 











Common factory labor §____..____} 190. | 183. 0} 181. 7} 183. 2} 186. 3) 187. 3) 187.7) 187.1 
Miscellaneous factory trades *_ __ _| 202. 0} 189. 1) 196. 1) 197. 6) 195. 5) 196. 7) 199. 4 200. 9) 
Logging and saw milling *__-___- ‘ 158. 7| 170. 4) 183. 1} 178. q 180. 8} 182.8) 184.3 

















1 8 trades from 1921 to 1926, 9 for 1927 to 1931. 

25 trades from 1921 to 1926, 4 for 1927 to 1931. 

3 4 trades for 1921 and 1922, 6 from 1923 to 1931. 

4 5 classes. 

6 23 classes. 

6 Including a 10 per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 
7 12 classes. 

* The number of samples has been increased each year since 1920. 


Table 2 shows the rates of wages paid and hours worked in various 
occupations in six Canadian cities in 1930 and 1931: 
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2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCUPA- 














































——— * TIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1930 AND 1931 

$64 — eh — a —- ———— — TS 

On Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

1) ) : | a “ 

Occupation l l 2 

Ut, eee se ia tah Hours i ee 

ad Wage rates | per week Wage rates so Wage rates | per weelt 
— —— ats aie 

@ Building trades 
Bricklayers: Per hour Per hour |} Perhour | 

he 30_.---<- ys $1. 35 44 $1.45 | 44 | $1. 35 40 

On 1031. cadiiiede paoutheod 1. 10 44 35 44 | 1.35 | 40 
Carpenters. | 

of 1000 SRA Lae scecckw adobe 1. 10 44 | 1.10 | 44 1.00 | 44 

1031 . sized - tinal -| 1. 10 44 | 1. 00 44 1.00 | 44 
nd Elec tri cal workers: 





.10 





l mbers: 











1931 
Sheet-met il “workers 
1930 






a 


Street railways 






Conductors and motormen: 










] 311 
Linemen: 
1990. inch + pauibeb a, . 72-. 78 44 | . 9214 44 - 97 44 
| ee ae aha .72-. 78 4048 | . 9216) 44 .97 44 
Shed men: i 












1931__. ive 
Ira ickmen and laborers: 



























| j 
Printing trades | 
| 
Compositors, machine and | 
hand, news: | Per week Per week Per week 
1968. ae 47.50 | 4614) 47.00 46 48. 00 45 
Bye 7.50 | 4616 47.00 46 48. 00 45 
Compositors, machine and | 
hand, job: | 
Ge. oa. Liwdwe siccecshue) GCE ee |. 4s 39. 60 44-45 45. 00 44-48 
i. din a walled | 35. 00-42.00 | 44-48 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 4446 
Pressmen, news 
i Se eae ce 7” 46. 50 48 | 45. 00 48 48. 00 48 
5 |. Re ei eas 46.50 | 48 46. 00 48 48. 00 48 
Pressmen, job 
Oc Sa ae | 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 | 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 44-48 
i 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 44-46 
Bookbinders 
i Te _| 36. 00-40. 00 44-48 | 35. 00-40. 00 41-48 45. 00 44-48 
0 RS a ae 36. 00—40. 00 44-48 | 35. 00-40. 00 44-48 45. 00 44-48 
Bin _ girls: 
TT ene | 16. 80-18. 00 | 48 | 12.00-18.00 | 4448 23.00 | 4448 
1: betel > | 16, 80-18. 00 48 12. 00-18. 00 44448 23. 00 44-48 





See footnotes at aed of table, 
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TABLE 2.—-RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS Occ; 





























TIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1930 AND 1931—Continued PAs 
= <== —— = = - sh 
Quebec Montreal | Ottawa 
be SRR RSET ok a eS TAI 
Occupation | — 
Wage rates Fan se Wage rates Me poe | Wage rates fe : Me . ose 
_ 
é Building trades | 
Bricklayers: Per hour Per hour | Per hour 
_ Sa eee ae ee $1. 00 44-54 $1. 20 44 | $1. 25 44 
co. EE 1.00 | 44-54 1. 00-1. 20 44 | 1. 25 44 oi 
Carpenters: : 
et ee eee - 50- . 60 44-54 . 75— . 85 44-55 . 90 44 Col 
aE ae - 50- . 60 44-54 -65— . 85 44-55 90 44 
Electrical workers: 
 & Se eee } - 50- . 65 44-54 . 75 .90 44-4614, . 80 44 
en a ae - 50- . 65 44-54 ~75- .90 44-4614 . 80 14 Bra 
Painters: 
3S) ae oe. - 50- . 60 44-54 . 65- .85 44-4914, .70 14 
SI eee men ” SER - - . 60 44-54 -65- .85 | 444916 70 44 
Plasterers: 
| Es Mei oe! el 1.00 44-54 1. 05 44-4914 1.00 4 
ss a a ee 1, 00 44-54 . 85-1. 05 44-4914 1. 00 14 I 
Plumbers: 
Se ee ae .50- . 60 44-60 . 90 44 1. 05 14 
ee a" = - 0- . 60 44-54 . 90 44 1, 05 14 
Sheet-metal workers: 19 
CE 8 Se ee ee .50- . 65 44-54 . 80 44 1. 00 44 ; 
ib. SaaS ON - 50- . 60 44-54 . 80 44 1.00 | 14 lal 
Stonecutters: 
a SS A .60-.80 | 44-60 . 75-1. 00 44 1.05 ‘4 wl 
EE Oe . ee ee - 60—- . 80 44-55 . 75-1. 00 44 105 | {4 
Laborers: 
SE EE eae . 30- . 45 44-40 . B5- 45 44-40 » 45— . 50 14-54 
eee ee 30 .45 44-60 . 0 . 40 44-0 ~45— . 50 14-54 
Street railways 
Conductors and motormen: 
oat ae 2. 50 60 55 70 2.50 50 L 
 . a ae 2, 50 60 - 55 70 3,49 | 4915 
Linemen: 
Eee SS Sen ee . 45-. 50 6614 . 55 60 . 50 54 —_ 
ee ae . 45-. 50 6614 . 55 48 51 | 18 
Shedmen: 
ES a es 7 ae . 34-. 60 47-70 . 34-. 57 63-70 .39 -.51 5A Co 
Se a . 34-. 60 47-70 . 34-. 57 59-67 . 391%-. 52 48 Ha 
Electricians: Ho 
a . 45-. 54 47 . 55-. 61 50 . 55 54 Dr 
SEE o-apaccecee| - 45-. 54 47 . 55-. 61 45 . 56 18 Br: 
Trackmen and laborers: Pu 
1930___ a, ae) ae .35 60 . 35-. 39 54 .38 -.48 | HS La 
FU goths kd Alec n chutes . 35 60 . 35 48 . 38%. 49 18 Lal 
Printing trades 
Compositors, machine and | Ble 
hand, news: Per week Per week Per week | 
Se ee 31. 00 48 38. 00-44. 00 48 44. 00 1614 
es ee oe 32. 50 48 38. 00-44. 00 48 44. 00 {615 Co 
Compositors, machine and Mi 
hand, job: Ha 
aa see 31. 00 48 | 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 | 35.00-40.00 | 44-48 He 
MR tpodakodececenainckic | 32. 50 48 | 36.00-42.00 | 44-48 | 35.00-40.00 | 44-48 Dr 
Pressmen, news: Br 
SR ae aes ae 33. 00 48 35. 00-40. 00 48 | 43. 00 48 Pu 
aT ae Oe a? 33. 00 48 35. 00-40. 00 46 43. 00 48 
Pressmen, job: es 
EE 28. 00-32. 00 48 | 36. 00-40. 00 48 | 35. 00-40. 00 44-48 1 
a TS 28. 00-32. 00 48 | 36. 00-40. 00 48 | 35. 00-40. 00 44-48 2 
Bookbinders: ter 
Oe CE | 27. 00-35. 00 48 33. 75 48 | 34. 00-37. 00 18 3 
ES ee aS 27. 00-35. 00 48 33. 75 48 | 34-00-37. 00 18 r 
i Bindery girls: 5 
; Se ee 9. 00-15. 00 48 15. 00 48 13. 50 18 q 
SES ae. ee 9. 00-15. 00 48 15. 00 4s 13. 50 | 15 ’ 
} 




















1 Maximum rates. 

2 1-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 

3 |-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. Payment for actual time worked with a minimum of 
84 hours per day instead of 9 hours as formerly, most runs being less than 9 hours, resulting in a |) per 
| cent reduction in earnings. In other classes daily earnings were reduced 10 per cent and hours to 8 per day. 
‘ I-man car operators, 54 cents extra per hour. 

5 ]-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour. 
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Rates of wages paid to certain groups of railroad employees are 
shown in Table 3: 






TABLE 3e—-RATES OF WAGES OF CANADIAN STEAM-RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 1927-1928 
AND 1929-1931 





















Train service (cents Engine service (cents 
per mile) per mile) 
Occupation 







Occupation 


1927-1928 





1927-1928 








1929-1931 ! 1929-1931 1 


































Conductors: Locomotive engineers: 


Passenger - ine Te 4.47 4. 47-4. 73 








72 | Passenger...________- 6.16-7.16 | 6. 16-7.16 
Freight, through ---_-__- 6.16 | 6. 16-6. 25 _ es ee 6. 84-8. 76 6-84-8. 76 
Freight, Way-----.---- 6.68 | 6.68-7. 11 | Locomotive firemen: 

Brakemen: Peeeneger <..........- 4. 56-5. 76 4. 56-5. 76 
Passenger............- 3.13 | 3. 13-3. 18 | | EE Sere: 5. 00-6. 51 5. 00-6. 51 
Freight, through _____- 4.84] 4,844, 91 | 
Freight, way_...---__- 5.241 5.24-5.31 | 


























| Employees reduced 10 per cent toward end of 1931. 







In Table 4 daily wages in coal mining in Canada for 1928-1929 and 
1930-1931 are presented. The 8-hour day prevails except for surface 
laborers, machinists, carpenters, and blacksmiths in Nova Scotia, 
whose day is 8% hours. 








TABLE 4.—WAGES IN COAL MINING IN CANADA, 1928-1929 AND 1930-1931 
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Daily wages ! Daily wages ! 
Locality and occupation Locality and occupation 
1928-1929 | 1930-1931 | 1928-1929 1930-1931 
| 
Nova Scotia ? Alberta—Continued | 
| 
Contract miners. ----.__- ee 3 $6. 65 4 $6. 7 Laborers, underground ____ $4. 40-$4. 67 | $4. 40-$4. 67 
Hand miners............-- 54.15 54.15 || Laborers, surface........__| 4.15- 4.41 | 4.15- 4.41 
Hoisting engineers - -..---- 4.15 4, 25 EEE CTD 4.85- 5.77 | 4.85- 5.77 
) os eae 3. 60 3.60 || Carpenters--_---.......--- 5.45- 5.77 | 5.45- 5.77 
Brattionmem.............. 3. 65 3. 7: Blacksmiths. ........-.... 5.45- 5.77 | 5.45- 5.77 
Pumpmen. ..__- ma atve 3. 90 3. 93 | 
Laborers, underground. _- 3. 35 3. 45 | Vancouver Island ? 
Laborers, surface_--__--- -- 3. 28 3. 40 | 
Machinists _...........-.- 4.15 4.15 || Contract miners. --..---.-- 36.75 36. 82 
nn ik cnuenne 3. 85 3.88 || Machine miners. ------~--- 54.81 5 4.81 
Dmeeeees. ............. 4. 00 4.05 ,|| Hand miners... -.-..------ 54.52 5 4. 52 
Hoisting engineers. - - ----- 5. 39 5. 39 
Alberta 6 pee eR ge 4.13 4.13 
|| Bratticemen..........-...- 4.35 4.35 
Contract miners... ..__._. 37.85 37.69 || Pumpmen.............--- 3. 96 3. 96 
Machine miners -- -- - . _. 5 5. 85-7. 00 | 5 5. 85-7. 00 || Laborers, underground ___- 3. 97 3. 97 
Hand miners--_--.__. 5 5, 20-5. 57 | § 5. 20-5. 57 || Laborers, surface___--.-_-_- 3.7 3. 76 
Hoisting engineers........| 5.65-6.20| 5.65-6.20 || Machinists.............-- 5. 40 5. 40 
|e a 4.85-5.25 | 4.85-5.25 || Carpenters..............-- 4. 83 4, 83 
Bratticemen.________- 5. 20-5. 57 5. 20-5. 57 Blacksmiths... ._____- ress 5.11 5. 11 
Pumpmen.___.____- _....-| 4.40-4.95 | 4, 40-4. 95 | 
} 























! Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work 7 days per week. 
? In Nova Scotia in most of the mines from February 1, 1928, to January 31, 1930, a bonus to be paid quar- 
terly in profits was agreed upon. 

’ Average earnings per day on contract, per ton, etc., certain collieries only; approximate. 

‘ Average earnings per day on contract, per ton, etc. 

' Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 

° Including also 3 mines in Southeastern British Columbia. 
"No figures for Chinese employees included. 
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Wages in the French Hair Industry 


REPORT from Marjorie Swartsel, consular clerk at the Ame vicay 

consulate general in Paris, dated December 15, 1931, gives gy 
account of wages and working conditions in the manufacture of {o). 
pees and transformations in France. 

France has been preeminent in the hair industry for many years and 
formerly a large number of workers were employed in the manufac tty. 
of these hair products. Since the war, however, the industry has bee) 
greatly affected by changing styles in hairdressing, notably by the 
fashion for bobbed hair and by improvements in the methods of way. 
ing hair. In 1872 there were about 1,200 master ‘“perruquiers”’ jy 
Paris, employing about 6,000 workers, while at the present time the 
industry is concentrated in a few firms that cater to people of wealth, 
about 10 wholesale houses, and a number of hairdressers doing a sql 
amount of business along this line as a side issue. 

There will always be a certain demand for toupees and transfornio- 
tions owing to baldness, accidents, stage needs, etc., and according ty 
information given by the highest-class firm of this kind in Paris, e1)- 
ploying 180 workers, the number of articles of this kind sold by it in 
one year amounts to approximately 6,000 at a cost ranging from $24 
to $100each. There are only three of four firms in Paris to-day which 
are occupied solely in the manufacture of transformations. One of 
these, with several branches in other parts of the country, sells about 
5,000 a year, at prices varying from $5 to $20 each; in 1920, a similar 
establishment sold about 39,000 in that one year. 

The hair used in the transformations is divided into three graces, 
fine cut hair, combings, and hair imported from China. The cut hair 
is the most important and is used entirely in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts of the first quality. The process of preparing the hair for use in 
the transformations requires much time and great patience. As there 
are often five or six shades in one head of hair the hair is sorted accord- 
ing to its color as well as length and quality, then put into a ecard to be 
thoroughly combed, after which it is washed so that each hair is 
cleaned. The actual making of the transformations requires 10st 
painstaking care, each hair being attached to the net foundation with 
a double knot so that it looks like the natural hair root. The part, 
especially, requires great skill and frequently takes as long as 8 days 
to perfect. 

Since the war there has been great improvement in the working con- 
ditions of those employed in the hair industry. They have }en 
taken from dark, poorly ventilated rooms and placéd in more hygienic 
work places, the hours have been reduced from 12 to 8 per day, and 
their pay has been increased. The wages paid vary, according to the 
location and standing of the firm and the type of work, from 25 francs 
to 40 francs ($0.98 to $1.57) per day, while experienced workers \/0 
are skilled in setting the hair and giving form to the transformation 
may earn as much as 1,500 frances ($58.80) per month. A good deal 
of the work is done by home workers who are paid by the piece. Exrn- 
ings of these workers may reach 100 franes ($3.92) per week, but «re 
often less. In only one firm in France is the work done entirely under 
supervision. This firm, which is the largest exporter to the United 
States, has a main office in Paris and three large factories in ‘i 
Provinces. ‘The hair is prepared and handled from start to finisl in 
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the factories and all purchase and production is on a quantity basis. 
Labor is cheaper outside of Paris and workers are paid as little as 20 
francs (78.4 cents) perday. In 1929, the last year for which statistics 
are available, about half of the prepared hair exported from France 
was purchased in the United States at a value of 3,509,000 francs 


($137,553). 
















Wages in Tokyo in December, 1931 


HE wages of Tokyo workers in December, 1931, in various occu- 
| ae are shown in the following table. The figures are taken 
from the December, 1931, issue of the Monthly Report on Current 
Economie Conditions, published by the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 


and Industry. 







DAILY WAGES IN TOKYO, DECEMBER, 1931 





[Conversion into United States currency on basis of yen= 50 cents] 
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Daily ws Daily we 

my wage Index ween Index 

——j} num- oe ae 
Occupation | — U.S. | on Occupation a U.S. (Dee. 

| eur- | CUur- | 1930= cur- | CUur- | 1930= 

| rency rency) 100) rency| rency; 100) 

| | 

' | 

Textile industry: | Yen Food industry—Continued. | 
Silk reelers, female. ------- | 0.75 |$0. 38 86. 2 Confectioners (Japanese | Yen 
Cotton spinners, female__.| .95 | .48 87.2 EEE SHAS eR | 1. 81 |$0. 91 105, 2 
Silk throwers, female......| .88| .44 95.7 cE nea a ai 1.68 | .84]} 100.0 
Cotton weavers, machine, Wearing apparel industry: 

65 -<-% Ce fy 80. 4 Tailors (European dress)_-| 2.46 | 1.23; 100.0 
Silk weavers, hand, female_| 1. 30 65 96. 3 Shoemakers..-.........---- 2.36} 1.18} 107.3 
Hosiery knitters, male....| 2.60 | 1.30} 130.0 + SAS See eee 1.50] .75 | 107.1 
Hosiery knitters, female...| 1.40 | .70| 127.3 | Building industry: 

Metal industry: oS Se eae 2.28 | 1.1 96. 2 
vo SES See | 3.26 | 1.63 100. 6 Poaserens.. «5. 2.5... 2. 53 | 1. 27 94.8 
. SaaS _| 3.51 | 1.76 102. 3 Stenemasens.............. 2. 87 | 1.44 90. 5 
Founders. ..--.--- enn saaek 3.26} 1.63 | 116.0 Brickivers.. 22... 2... 2. 80 | 1. 40 96. 6 
Blacksmiths. ........--- 2.91 | 1.46] 111.1 Roofing-tile layers__.____-_- 2. 60 | 1. 30 87.8 : 
Wooden-pattern makers___| 3.54 | 1.77 | 106.6 aie 2.31 | 1.16 89. 9 

Stone, glass, and clay products:| W oodworking industry: 

Cement makers--.._-.-.--- 2.64 11.27} 103.3 Sawyers (machine) __------ 177 | .89 90. 8 
Glassmakers..........---- 2. 49 | 1.25 97.3 vas tinndaeecd nop SS SS 95. 1 
Popes, oon eo e~s _..-|1.75] .88]} 100.0 Lacquerers. -._.-_- Lae 2.05 | 1.03 92. 3 
Tile makers (shape) -- ----- 11.40} .70 96.6 | Printing industry: 

Chemical industry: Compositors._.......----- | 3.21 | 1.61 90. 4 
Match makers, male._....| 1.15 | .58 74.2 Bookbinders- --_---------- | 2.37 | 1.19 97.1 
Match makers, female_._.._| .65; .33 86.7 || Day laborers: 

i ES 11.45. | .73 96.5 | Stevedores........-.------} 2.33 | 1.17 95. 1 

Paper industry: | Day laborers, male_._...__| 1.45 | .73 96. 7 
Makers of Japanese paper-_| 1.50 | .75 | 100.0 | Day laborers, female - -- .79| .40 97. 5 
Makers of printing paper__| 1.75 | .88 6 i) Peeeeeeee.....-......-.... ~s| 172] .8 91.0 

Leather industry: Leather | | Domestic service: 

a a -|2.95)1.48] 102.8 | Servants, male_-._.------ 3.0) s& 93. 0 

Food industry: Servants, female-------- | .871 .44 91.6 
Flour millers. ._.....------ / 1.89} .95 | 100.0 | Other industries: 

Sake brewery workers._.__| 1.20 | .60 80. 0 | Rope makers-----.---.----- 1.45 | .73| 1000 
Soy brewery workers._____| 2.10 | 1.05 91.3 | Mat makers (Tatami)__.__. 2.40 | 1. 20 86. 6 
Sugar-refinery workers. ...| 2.39 | 1.20 | 100.0 | 











! For June, 193i, wages, see Labor Review, October, 1931, p. 199. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Newfoundland, 1931 


MONG the industries covered in a special report from Ed) ard 

A. Dow, American consul general at St. John’s, Newfound] and 
under date of October 6, 1931, on current wages and working hour 
on that island are: Lead and zine mining, iron mining, wood cuttine 
fish handling, and steamship labor. " 


Lead and Zinc Mining 


At THE town of Buchans in 1928 production was begun of lead an 
zinc concentrates milled from ore obtained in property belonging jy 
the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., the owners of the paper 
mills at Grand Falls, which is not far from Buchans. Operations a; 
the Buchans plant are entirely under the management and contro! 
of a branch of an American smelting and refining company. The 
following hourly wage rates were those in effect September 10, 193): 
rates have, however, remained practically the same since 1929 


Rates per hour 


a Fn ee ee $0. 36 to $0. 40 
Muckers-_ alli gh eo Se aedteibiog ts ho dada weit ae alanine .32to .35 
Chute loaders and grizzlymen_________-_________- .35 to . 40 
Mine repairmen and timbermen_____.__._______- .35to .45 
Millmen _ —___- RuSitcw = pasebtesdsis imimmda hema .40to . 50 
Mechanics, electricians, and helpers__________-__- .30to .65 
INSU has hak Se NiE ihe ine wea ais nee diokeis .35 to .40 


een eres Ce rd is Mite is . 30 


All millmen work 8 hours per day and 7 days per week. Practically 
all other men work 9 hours per day and 6 days per week. Until last 
spring the 9-hour men worked 10 hours per day and 6 days per week. 
Rates for overtime are the same as for regular time. There is no 
separate wage scale according to age. 

Holidays are not paid for. House rentals are lower than would be 
warranted if the buildings were constructed only for a capital invest- 
ment. Unmarried workmen live free in bunk houses and pay (il 
cents per day for meals. The average cost to the mining company o! 
furnishing these meals is 87 cents per day. No free fuel is given, but 
workmen are allowed to cut dry timbers near the mine for fuel. Very 
little gardening is done in the small yards surrounding the workmen’: 
cottages. 

Iron Mining 


Bey IsLanp is located off the coast of St. John’s, about 8 miles from 
that port. It is the seat of one of the largest hematite iron ore mines 
in the world, and although the mine shafts are sunk from the is!and 
itself, much of the mining is pursued under the channel and the 
mainland near St. John’s. Ordinarily the weekly pay roll at Bell 
Island is estimated at $50,000. The mines, during the calendar year 
1931, operated for a total of about 150 days, thus indicating less than 
half-time operation. Most of the iron ore goes directly to Rotterdam 
for consumption in Germany, and to the Dominion Iron & Stee! 
Corporation, the parent company at Sydney, Nova Scotia; an amount 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the annual output is exported to the 
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United States. The following statement regarding wage rates for 
‘on mining was obtained from the management at Bell Island: 


Underground: Rate per hour 


Foremen- - - - - - - ab Sees nbevacsasubwondp pave l degeda $0. 45—$0. 55 
Shovelers, drillers, mechanical loader crews_-____-...-.---- 1, 30 
ie eee ee Me ne ene ae 2. 30 
Surface: 
REE ee Ss SEN ANE | A OG SN Sy OE aN IO .35- .50 
Mechanical and electrical employees and carpenters -__ ---- -30— . 55 
GaN, 02.6 556-35 6s BEN Slee . 28% 
Do TO ee hens e s+ ns cenideed-deehnet weer . 20 


Underground miners are paid for a 10-hour day but average only 
g hours of work. Surface laborers work 10 hours per day and 60 
hours per week. Holidays are not paid for. 

House rent approximates $1 per room per month. Coal is sold at 
a reduced rate, being practically the cost price, and additional land 
® is allotted for gardens at $2 per acre. Coal is sold to the miners at $6 
per long ton, while other persons on the island pay $8. Both prices 
are much less than to consumers in St. John’s, who pay $12.50 per ton. 

There are no deductions from the wages, except of 20 cents monthly 
per family for medicine, nor any insurance contributions which affect. 
the cash value of the wages. ‘The number of employees at this mine 
averaged 1,200 during 1931. 


Wood Cutting 


Curtine of wood by the cord, as the phrase is used in Newfound- 
land, is legally the quantity of round timber that can be properly piled 
within a space of 128 cubic feet, without deduction of air space be- 
tween the logs. Cutting a cord of wood is regarded as an average 
day’s work. Accordingly, $1.85 per cord is considered by the local 
press as too small to permit of a living wage in Newfoundland, where 
nearly all foodstuffs and other necessaries of life are necessarily 
imported and where this labor is intended to encourage the local 
utilization of logs and thus provide greater opportunities for labor 
in Newfoundland. 

A Crown lands act, effective January 1, 1931, prohibits exportation 
either from Crown lands or from land under license of timber, trees, 
or logs, except in the form of sawn lumber, paper pulp, or salable 
manufactured products of timber. In the past several years exports 
of fir and of other unmanufactured timber have been permitted under 
specific orders of the governor in council, irrespective of any acts of 
legislature. 

In September, 1931, men were receiving from $1.80 to $2.50 per 
cord, es compared with $3 in 1930. 


Handling Fish and Other Foreign Trade Cargo at St. John’s 


St. JoHN’s is the chief port and commercial center of Newfoundland, 
and the only point where labor rates have been fixed in connection 
with handling general import and export cargo. Since, besides news- 
print paper, shipments of which are made at points outside St. John’s, 





‘Minimum. Also bonus on output from 25 to 100 per cent of wages. 
* And bonus on earnings, amounting to 25 to 40 per cent of wages. 
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the export of fishery products is the leading item of foreign trad, {}. 

following information contains many details of harbor labor cosj 
affecting fish only. In general the word ‘‘fish”’ indicates salted cod. 
fish only. The following schedule in effect September, 1931, has heey 
in force since August, 1921, but will in the near future probably bp 
reduced by about 10 per cent. | 

Fish-wharf labor —This includes general handling of fish, wit!) pe. 
spect to the more skilled and physically arduous types of work, such 
as carrying by “‘barrow”’ (wooden carrier used by two men), screwing 
(pressing fish into casks), loading, and discharging to and from sides 
of sailing vessels, including pushing trucks used for fish packages oy 
wharf. Wages per hour, effective from 1921 to 1931, were 35 cents 
from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., 45 cents from 6 p. m. to midnight, and 6) 
cents from midnight to 6 a. m. 

The foregoing rates are also paid for shoveling salt. 

The process of culling fish is paid for at 3 cents per quintal o/ 112 
pounds on board, 2 cents on barrow, and 2 cents car laden. 

General labor.—The wage scale per hour, effective from 1921 to 193}. 
was 30 cents from 6 a. m. to 6. p m., 39 cents from 6 p. m. to mid. 
night, and 55 cents from midnight to 6 a.m. This schedule is applied 
to general labor within the city of St. John’s, although primarily 
intended for application to wharf labor of the more unskilled or lichter 
type, and therefore on a lower scale than in the case of fish-wharf 
labor proper. During infrequent periods of work during meal hours, 
the seale for all types of wharfage is $1 per hour, but the forevoing 
general labor wage applies to: (1) Meal hours, when men work to 
take fish into shelter from danger of rain; (2) handling salt bulk and 
green fish, and fish drying in general; (3) loading or discharging of 
lighters, whether or not power hoists are used; (4) rolling drums from 
storage or shooting drums down slides; (5) loading coal on sailing or 
auxiliary vessel; and (6) when proper hoists are not used in connec- 
tion with lighters. 

In addition to the foregoing general rates, 2 cents per hour extra is 
paid to men employed in cold-storage work, in oil freezers smoking 
fish, and in cleaning oil tanks. An extra wage of 3 cents per hour is 
paid for handling and packing sealskins. 

Steamship labor —Wage rates per hour for handling general cargo, 
including salt, effective 1921 to 1931, were as follows: 6 a. m. to 6 
p. m., 45 cents; from 6 p. m. to midnight, 60 cents; from midnig!|it to 
6 a.m.,90 cents. During meal hours $1 is paid, and on Sunday and 
a few holidays and Saturday evenings, from 6 p. m. to midnig)it, $1 
per hour is paid. This scale for steamship labor applies also \ lien 
proper hoists are not used in connection with lighters and for cleaning 
sealing steamships after sealing voyage. 

Steamship labor is also given an extra payment of 5 cents per /iour 
for handling coal and 10 cents per hour for Welsh steam coal. All 
ballasting of foreign-going ships is to be done by union men. In 
general, the workers are not thoroughly organized in Newfoundl:ind, 
and the Longshoremen’s Protective Union, which has thus far success- 
fully resisted a reduction at St. John’s, is one of the few importunt 
organizations of Newfoundland. 
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Blueberry Picking 


Asipp from codfish and other products of the sea, the exports of 
yodstuffs from Newfoundland consist largely of blueberries. Farm 
produce is not exported, as the crops are too limited even to satisfy 
ocal consumption. For blueberries a good market began to be 
jeveloped a few years ago in the United States. In 1929, with prices 
omparatively high in that country, local pickers were paid at the 
ate of 30 cents per imperial gallon (of about 6 pounds). The wage 
cale fell to 20 cents in 1930 and then to about 10 cents for the season 
£1931. 

Blueberries are picked chiefly by family groups in the sparsely 
vttled districts near St. John’s. It is estimated that the average 
picker, an adult or child over 14 years old, will earn at the foregoing 
ates about $1.25 to $1.50 per day for picking blueberries. These 
aborers receive their pay upon delivery of the berries to any one of 
shout 350 collectors who, as merchants or otherwise, are located in 
arious small towns in the eastern part of Newfoundland. The 
season for picking blueberries, as well as small quantities of other 
vild berries, lasts from about 4 to 10 weeks, but due to the small 
demand, chiefly in the United States, blueberries were picked for 
nly about 10 days in 1931. 
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General Survey of Wages in Great Britain, 1931 


HE following pages contain such information as is availabj 
regarding wages and hours of labor at the end of 1931 in certaiy 
of the more important British industries. The data presented ar 
derived chiefly from reports furnished by United States consuls jy 
Great Britain, supplemented in some cases by a recent study pub. 
lished by the British Ministry of Labor, giving relative wage leye| 
at December 31, 1931, and August 4, 1914.! 
Except where otherwise noted, the hours of labor are 48 per week 
No conversions into United States currency have been made in th 
article. The par value of the pound sterling is $4.87; the average 
exchange rate in 1931 was $4.53. 


Textile Industry 


Cotton Textiles 


Hours of labor —In 1919 an agreement was entered into by the 
manufacturers and the workers’ unions in the cotton textile industry 
which established a 48-hour week in place of the 55%-hour week for. 
merly prevailing, and increased the list rates for piece work by 30 per 
cent, so that earnings should not be lessened by the reduction in hours, 
Toward the end of 1931 employers in the spinning branch of the 
industry gave notice of their intention of terminating the agreement, 
and on December 22, 1931, issued a circular to members of their 
federation, informing them that from January 1, 1932, ‘‘members of 
the federation will not be bound to observe the 48-hour working week 
prescribed by the agreement of 1919, from which the federation has 
withdrawn or the 30 per cent increase on the piece-price list. rates 
which was granted as compensation in respect of the reduction of 
working hours from 55% to 48.” 

The unions at once served notice that they would resist any attempt 
to lengthen the working week or to reduce rates. Up to the end of 
January, 1932, the employers in Lancashire had taken no steps in 
either direction. Some Yorkshire members of the federation, even 
before the close of 1931, were working more than a 48-hour week, but 
the unions maintain that in these cases the extra hours have been puid 
for at overtime rates. The other employers’ organizations which 
signed the 1919 agreement have made no move toward abrogating it. 
The general situation, therefore, is that the 48-hour week prevails in 
the industry generally, but that in the spinning branch there is no 
agreement covering either hours or wages. 

Wages and earnings —Wages in the spinning and manufacturing 
branches are based on elaborate piece-price lists, which differ from 
one district to another. From time to time percentage additions or 
subtractions have been made on these basic prices, to meet changing 
circumstances, so that the actual wage is a complex matter, arrived 
at by a series of calculations. No official list of the actual earnings 
for full-time work has been published since 1906, when a table o! 
average earnings of workers in the textile trades was given in a Board 
of Trade report. 





! Sources of information for this article were reports prepared late in 1931 by K. A. H. Egerton, of the 
American consulate general, London, and the following United States consuls: Manchester; George |. 
Fleming, Bradford; Lucien Memminger, Belfast; Paul C. Seddicum, Cardiff; G. A. Makinson, Birming 
ham; also report of Ministry of Labor, Standard time rates of wages and hours of labor in Great |}ritail 
and Northern Ireland [revised to October, 1931, at American consulate general, London]. 
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The United States consul at Manchester has furnished a table of 
average earnings of full-time workers in the cotton textile industry in 
the fall of 1931, concerning which he gives the following explanation: 


The following list of average earnings for full-time working has been drawn up 
hy taking the 1906 list as a basis, and adding and subtracting the various increases 
and decreases that have been brought into effect in the meantime. 
tions are also based on the present 48-hour week as against a 55%-hour week in 


This list has been shown to representatives of the Cotton Trade Statistical 
Bureau, and also to Lancashire firms of spinners, doublers, and weavers, who have 
confirmed the tables to be approximately correct. 

The census of 1924 showed that 62.7 per cent of the wage earners in the British 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE LANCASHIRE COT- 
TON INDUSTRY, FALL OF 1931 


The calcula- 
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Sex and occupation 





Average weekly earnings of specified districts 
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Men: 
Spinners, counts below 40__._..__....__- 
Spinners, counts 40s to 80s. 
Spinners, counts above 80s - - 
SS Sea ae 
timc mesmin« 





a a oe SE ° 
Sizers, tapers and slashers-_--_-. 
Warp dressers.............-- 
Twisters-in 
a , 
Weavers, 4 lJooms....__....__-- 

Women: 
Drawing-frame tenders__--_- 
Slubber-frame tenders.._...__. 
Intermediate-frame tenders___- 
Roving-frame tenders - - - ais . re 
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a eee a oe 
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Weavers, 4 looms- 
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7 1 
74 2 
32 5 
‘62. «3 
“33.~«@d 
5 0 
32 3 
30 0 
29 3 
2 8 
25 3 
21 1 
22 3 
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Men: 
Spinners, counts below 40.........._...:_......--- 
Spinners, counts 40s to 80s______- - 

Spinners, counts above 80s____- 

Big piecers ! at 
kn a i aes 

Ball warpers.- -._----- 

Sizers, tapers and slashers- 

Warp dressers......-..---- 
as nk ein 
Drawers-in 
Ea ae 

Women: 

Drawing-frame tenders_____- 

Slubber-frame tenders__--__- 

Intermediate-frame tenders_.- 

Roving-frame tenders. -_- 

Ring spinners. _._..____-- 
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Te eiRRasett Sale 

| EERE rer 

Beam warpers__.-....__-- e nb eel 

Wenwem, 4 looms.............2........ ETE SE 
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Pa c. - | e -ae oe 
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aed | EP i kare s a 
39 9/39 3/34 4/37 5 
48 0/50 6/44 1/45 3 
36 10 | 39 0/36 6/35 1 
alain dei ie © 
SEE RAE 125 91/31 10 
onan, Lae 26 11\30 Oo 
__.|.. cee ae 00 
PR ee femiiciet « “ie 
La Se th iets Tae 
233 «6 a __..|24 6/24 0 
35 1) 38 0 | 34 6|34 0 
































! Little piecers’ (juveniles) wages approximately one-half of big piecers. 
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Wool Textiles 


The situation as to wages in this industry is confused in the ex; reme 
From 1919 to the latter part of 1927, wages were fixed by agre. ments 
made by the representatives of the employers’ and emp)|oye 
organizations. In October, 1927, the employers gave notice 0! thoi: 
intention of terminating the existing agreement, which could be don 
by giving one month’s notice. It expired in November, 1927, an, 
since then there has been no generally accepted agreement as to Waves 
In 1930 the Macmillan award recommended a cut amountiny to , 
reduction of 9.249 per cent for time workers and 8.766 per cent {o; 
piece workers, and this was quite extensively enforced and accepte 
In 1931 a majority of the firms affiliated with the Wool ‘Texii 
Employers’ Council voted to make a further reduction on the basis 9 
a cut of 11.7 per cent to time workers, and during the latter part 
the year this decrease was enforced by a number of employers in th 
Bradley, Shipley, Dewsbury, and Huddersfield districts. 

The time workers’ wages are the basis from which all others ay 
calculated. Up to 1927 this consisted of a base rate, varying accor. 
ing to the classification of the worker, plus 10 per cent, plus 72.5 pe 
cent as a cost-of-living addition. Under the ifennamnas award, the 
base rate remained unchanged, the first addition was reduced to 5 
per cent, and the cost-of-living addition to 64 per cent. Under the 
latest reduction, the base rate and the 5 per cent addition are wp. 
changed, but the second addition is cut from 64 per cent to 52 per cent, 
For time workers the reduction amounts to 11.7 per cent. Piece 
workers are paid 88 per cent of the time workers’ cost-of-living 
addition, so that under the new rates their cost-of-living bonus will be 
45.76 per cent. Proportionate percentages, based on the time 
workers’ 52 per cent, are being o to other classes of worker. 

Owing to the lack of any general wages agreement in the industry, 
all three of these scales may be found in effect. Some firms stil 
maintain the levels established by the agreements formed prior to 
1927; some have adopted the Macmillan rates wholly or in part, and 
some have enforced the reduction recommended in 1931. The 
following table, therefore, dealing with the wages paid in the [all of 
1931, shows the full-time weekly wages under each of these three 
standards. 




























TABLE 2.—FULI-TIME WEEKLY WAGES OF WORKERS IN WOOLEN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, UNDER DIFFERENT SCALES 





Branch of industry and class of worker 1927 scale Maemillan| |a' a 
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Silk (Leek and Macclesfield) 


The wages paid in the silk industry are those fixed by agreement 
between the employers’ associations and the trade-unions concerned, 
and differ in the two centers. 

At Leek woman time workers aged 21 years and over are paid 29 s. 
a week. The majority of woman workers in Leek are piece workers 
and their rates are fixed at a figure to yield the average worker at 
least 20 per cent above a time rate of 27s. per week. At Macclesfield 
women are far more generally employed as time workers. 

The following table shows the weekly time rates for men at Leek 
and for men and women at Macclesfield. In the case of the males at 
Leek, unless otherwise specified, the rates given are for workers 22 years 
of age or over; they are those fixed by an agreement effective Decem- 
ber, 1930, which was still in effect in the autumn of 1931. The rates 
given for Macclesfield are those fixed by an agreement effective in 
March, 1931, except in the case of designers and card cutters, for 
whom the rates shown went into effect in April, 1931. 






















TaBLE 3.—TIME RATES OF SILK WORKERS AT LEEK AND MACCLESFIELD, 1931 











































































Loeality and class of worker be eekly | Locality and class of worker Weekly 
rate | rate 
}- 
{ Macclesfield—C ontinued 
RE. Oe SSR GREE ri cop ee © SE | Men—Continued. 
Braid workers, spindle fettlers, oilers, clean- Thrown or hard-silk trade—Contd. ed. 
M4 ers, spinners, throwers and reelers_.....| 46 0 7 ee Sagres ee | 50 O 
" Braid speeders and knitting tacklers (fully Spinners, single thread___---...-_- 4 0 
a SS SSeS. Saas §1 0 Spinners, twofold---.---.----.----- | 35 O 
NS SRS ey eee a SS a Dyers and finishers (22 years and 
NN a a 5 Ee nity ducctcsss, 4 G SRE CS | 50 O 
Y. Dyers and em (22 years of age)........| 48 0 Hand-loom weavers._.......-.-_-- 19 
Dyers and glossers (22) years of age)_. | 49 6 ‘ if 73 0 
} Dyers and glossers, with no experience in | Designers... ---------------------- 760—CO«6 
| dyeing trade: Card cutters (minimum rate) - --_- M4 O 
cera eee eee | 37 61] Women: 
0 Rising monthly to 10th month-___-_-__- §1 0 Soft-silk trade (20 years and over)— 
| Dyers’ mixers: Manufacturing section— 
i a eee eae oS Winders and pickers- ----_----- 28 #0 
. Nae nce hace bean oecoss 52 0] Warpers and twisters........_.| 31 6 
f 0 EEE SESS RE 2 SSR | 538 Of} Making-up section_____.-_---_-_- 28 #O 
t POIs... cecuseccesle ds ..| 3 OF Small-ware department_.......___.| 28 0 
p Dyeing-machine men: Embroidery section— 
| man to 1 machine. ..............-.-- | 51 6f Hand-machine threaders - --- 28 #0 
2men to 3 machines_....--......------ 52 6 |} Hand-machine minders. - - --- 28 «(0 
1 man t0 2 mmehines..................- 536 || Schiffli-machine minders. __- 29 «0 
: Knitting section...........-...-_- 30. «6 
. Macclesfield Finishing section__._...--~------. | 2 0 
Men: | Thrown-silk trade (20 years and over)— 
Soft-sUk trade— Knotters, doublers, drammers, 
Power-loom overlookers........_-- 65 0] St Ps oaldsebibdnewsccceis 29 «6 
Harness builders, warehousemen, | FREESE RE Se ee 30. «6 
overlookers, and knitting tack- ERE SR eee 30 (0 
lers (20 years and over)...._......| 52 0} Winders and cleaners__........._-- 28 «(0 
Other workers (except weavers Spinners, single thread___________- 31 O 
20 years and over......-..---..--- 50 60 Spinners, twofold_______-_______-- 33 «(OO 
Thrown or hard silk trade— | | Dyers and finishers (18 years and over)_| 28 10 
Throwing-mill men. ---....------- 0 | 


















' Per hour, plus 70 per cent. 


Linen (Northern Ireland) 


_ The manufacture of linen, with its allied trades, is an important 
industry in Northern Ireland, where it normally gives employment to 
about 85,000 workers or, roughly, 34 per cent of the total number of 
workers registered under the unemployment insurance acts. Hours 
and minimum wage rates are set by the linen trade board. 
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Hours of labor —At the close of 1931 the normal working Week 
consisted of 47 hours, the normal hours for Saturday being 4). and 
for other week days 8). Hours in excess of these and all hoy. 
worked on Sunday or on any recognized public holiday are classed 4 
overtime, and must be paid for at extra rates. 

Wage rates.—¥ or the purpose of fixing wage rates, Northern Ireland 
is regarded as consisting of two divisions—the first comprising: the 
county borough of Belfast and regions not more than 30 miles by ;,jj 
from Belfast, while the second comprises all the other regions. Th» 
following table shows the minimum time rates per hour for each 
district separately. The rates given for lappers, measurers, and sample 
makers are for workers who have served an apprenticeship of five 
years. 


as 


TABLE 4.—HOURLY WAGE RATES OF MALE WORKERS IN THE LINEN INDUstTpy 
OF NORTHERN IRELAND " 


| Belfast 
district 








Lappers-.- 
Measurers and sample makers-_-_---..-_.__-_-- F 
Apprentices (lapping, measuring, and sample making): 
First year- _- ase 
Second year- 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year 
Workers in Swiss embroidery branch: 
First 6 months 
Second 6 months-_-.- 
After 12 months. 








For male time workers other than those shown in the above table 
there are two minimum rates, the first, shown in the next table under 
the heading “‘Rate A,” applying to those who within the preceding 
five years have had not less than two years’ employment in the 
trade, and the second, shown under the heading “ Rate B,”’ applying 
to those who lack this qualification. 


TABLE 5.—MINIMUM HOURLY RATES, BY AGE, FOR OTHER MALE WORKERS IN THE 
LINEN INDUSTRY OF NORTHERN IRELAND 


Belfast Other localities 





Rate A | Rate Rate A 


d, 





Under 15 years.........-.- : 
ene una 16... ks... : : ‘a ae eS YS al 
16 and under 17___-.....---- ; ee jig: Me ae 434 
a I cceitindnisieeiisnan a a : ss 534 
18 and under 19 . Pe aes: © 714 
19 and under 20 - eS ; Fe OR ES 8 

20 and under 21___----.----- 834 
21 years and over__.____-._--- ‘ae snahges ae 934 
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i / The basic piece-work rates for male workers in various operations 
| #,re shown in the following table: 

















8 

g pte 6.--PIECE-WORK BASIC HOURLY RATES FOR MALE WORKERS IN THE LINEN 

: ; INDUSTRY OF NORTHERN IRELAND 

a apne Beliast | Other 

Class sll elfas ier 

C lass of workers district | localities 

| 

6 vorkers, other than lappers, measurers, sample makers, and machine operators in s «4 ar # 
En. 0 cnn nnandbbeasinnieditnhtathadtnbhebuneusnseecssnba : 10% 9% 

{achine operators in Swiss embroidery branch: 

A On 4%4 yards, 3-tier; or 634 yards machines. -__................-._._._._._________. 1014 10% 

nc cbbindintto66onseeesdtehtlaccbtssoccenensdesons i 11% 11% 

y a os 1 ly 1 WA 











For female workers, aged 18 years and over, the minimum time 
mate is 6d. per hour, unless the worker is classed as a learner, in 
vhich case she receives 2%d. for the first three months, 3%d. for the 
econd, 4%d. for the third, and 5d. for the fourth. Learners under 
18 receive an initial hourly rate based on their age at entrance, with 
an increase for each six months of employment until they reach 18 
ind the 6d. an hour rate. Female workers under 18 who are not 
learners are paid in the same way, but their initial rate is slightly 
‘BBhigher than in the case of learners. The piece-work basic rates for 
‘Bifemale workers, other than home workers, is 64d. per hour. 

Overtime rates.—The general overtime rate is time and a half, but 
for any time worked on Sundays or on publicly recognized holidays 
louble time must be paid. The general overtime rates are payable 
on any day (other than Sunday or a publicly recognized holiday) 
when the number of hours worked exceeds 8%, or, in the case of 
Saturday, 4%, even though the number of hours worked in the week 
does not exceed 47. Piece workers receive a proportionate addition 
to their basic rates for all overtime worked. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, and Finishing 


The hours of labor in a full week are 48, except for night workers 
in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, for whom they are 43%. 

Wages.—Time wages are calculated differently in the various 
districts. In some there is a basic rate to which is added a cost-of- 
lving percentage, varying as the index figure published by the 
Ministry of Labor rises or falls, while in others there is a flat mini- 
mum rate. Piece rates are fixed in relation to time rates, and a 
common arrangement is that they shall be such as to yield at least 
25 per cent in excess of the basic time rate before the cost-of-living 
rate is added; in Yorkshire it is also provided that employees en- 
gaged on night work shall receive 2s. 6d. per night extra. 

The following are the rates prevailing in the districts and for the 
classes named, revised to August, 1931. In Yorkshire, area A is 
the district covered by the Bradford Dyers Association, and area 
Bis that covered by other employers’ associations. 
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TABLE 7.—WAGES IN THE TEXTILE BLEACHING, DYEING, AND FINISHING 
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SEPTEMBER, 1931 “ADRS, 
a > 
Minimum \ ite work 
oo : ~® attal 
District Class of worker | Co en 
Basic of- less ( 
rate | livi: tal to tl 
wage ° 
4 = time 
Yorkshire: “Gi e. , 4 eae 
ES... ... cchvehs tbaibndicidesieel Men, 21 years and over_______________- 128 0 ( 1. TABLE 
RA Beriienntcdietinsssctiemscogene Men, 21 years and over_- | 30 3 ( 4 3 
Women, 18 years and over, except | ; 
RE a te Sree ate, ae | 18 0 (2 9% 
Hebden Bridge district_._............-.- Dyers and class A finishers, 21 years; 29 0 14 ’ 
and over. 
Other men, 21 years and over________- 2 0 14 
Female enders and menders, 18 years | 26 5 8 
and over. 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire | Men, 21 years and over__.__..___-_-- 2 0 14 
(except Middleton). Women, 18 years and over__...___..___| 18 0 8 6% | 
IE: Sin do ccdttincbbnintcocanpesta Dyers, 21 years and over____.._.____-- 30 0; 14: 44 
Male polishers. ...............-- 23 0 14: \Y 
Female polishers_..___-_------- ve 22 0 8 | 0 9 
eS ae ee” Men, ol ye years and over_.__.........- | 2% 0! 14 
Women, ‘21 years and over. ----....--- 150, 8 Hand « 
Charge 
Piecers 
Mini- Rope ! 
mum Hand : 
hourly Hemp 
rate Line a 
— Rope | 
Rope f 
Hosiery branch , All oth 
 & 
TEESE CEN LARS EE LES SESE E Se OE | Sy PR wy 1 5] 
Midland districts. ...........-- on wer: Bleachers, dyers, and scourers (21 years 1 24% : 
and over). | iY 
Leicester, Loughborough, and Hinckley | -Auxiliary workers: . 
districts. Men, 21 years and over____....------ 1 1%)- first 
Women, 18 years and over-__- 84) for 
Women, qualified menders..........|  10%4)_- ori 
a ah at min 
1 Plus 8 per cent. 2 47 per cent. gTou 
; : etc., 
Calico Print Works hour 
re oe, both 
Wages are made up of a minimum weekly rate, plus a cost-of-living },5,) 
addition. The following table shows these two factors for engravers, 
and the total weekly wage, as of August, 1931. In Scotland the basi 
rate is nominally 1s. a week less than the figures given in this table. 
[] 
TABLE 8.—WAGE RATES FOR ENGRAVERS IN CALICO PRINT WORKS, 1!)3! trad 
= =a “BE thes 
Minimum a 
O ti weekly Cost-of- | ot we r 
ccupation basic rates | living wage| E 
of wages ; Wro 
q sa Scot 
8. d, 8. d. 8 d. | 
SE SEALE GE. ES OE BS EN ET ee 41 0 18 5 ‘9 3 UpO! 
Die cutters ee ee ee 45 0 18 7 pir 7 cern 
ARES E> PER GEES EES 2s 3 ESE Sr eee 41 0 18 5 9 
ks saesileldimsiichinsapetecn are se 41 0 18 5 YOM of ¢ 
SS ERA el EE OL BO ARES REPU S US Te 41 0 18 5 df 
REE OR et See 41 0 18 5 ow 9 rate 
i hnicnlt nimanihbdcnoancseamawdisaangenentenmeadatennsssaaeed 45 0 18 7 | oe give 
I nici mnninanesdtthebviisasstntoenes sick pind iin aioe abe 41 0 18 5 | Ge ; 
SIE IRE OD LTR et Soe ee 38 0) 18 4) ov ‘ veal 
CE in Til. ariniaslalisll tech eggieliancine ees sibvcetichare bikeboere-oielindtashaptwar 38 0 18 4 ~ 7 
OU PRR I RE EOE ee ea 41 0) 18 5 ys 
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Rope and Twine (Northern Ireland) 


Bevinning at 24d. per hour for boys under 15, time rates for male 
workers rise gradually, reaching their maximum when the worker 
attains the age of 21. For those under 18, rates are uniform regard- 
less of occupation, but from 18 onward there are variations according 
to the work done. The following table shows the hourly piece and 
time rates for male workers. 


T pte 9 -HOURLY RATES OF MALE WORKERS IN THE ROPE AND TWINE INDUSTRY 
OF NORTHERN IRELAND 








—— — j — 
Hourly rates of | 
time workers 21 | Piecework basic 
| 


years of age and rates per hour 
: over 
Occupation 


Belfast | Other | Belfast | Other 
district localities | district | localities 








d, | 
Hand dressers (hemp)-.-..----.------ MM Se Mice eA 1] 
Charge hands - ope tate. chee 2, See oe 19 
Piecers-out- - 
Rope makers- - 
Hand spinners - - 
Hemp cutters _ 
Line and cord makers 
Rope layers (house machines) 
Rope formers (house machines) 
All other male workers 





For female workers aged 18 and over, the time rates per hour in the 
first district range from 4.25d. for doffers and 5d. for layers, to 6.25d. 
for reelers and warpers, and 6.5d. for sample makers, house-machine 
minders and net-making machine operators. The most diversified 
group of operators, including ballers, carders, sop winders, drawers, 
etc., are paid 6d. per hour. ”Piece-work basic time rates are Kd. per 
hour higher than the straight time rates. In the second district, 
both time and piece-work basic time rates are uniformly 'd. per 
hour lower than in the first. 


Iron and Steel Industry and Metal Trades 


Hours of labor —In general, the 8-hour day prevails throughout the 
trades and occupations grouped under this heading. At the time 
these figures were taken (the fall of 1931) blast furnace employees 
were working eight hours a day and seven days a week. 

Karnings and wage rates.—Throughout the whole of the pig iron, 
wrought iron, heavy steel, and tin plate trades, and the tube trade of 
Scotland, wages rate are ‘adjusted by means of sliding scales, based 
upon the selling price of the principal products of the industry con- 
cerned. A pe riodical survey of these prices is made for the purpose 
of determining what changes, if any, should be made in the wage 
rates. Taking the wage level of 1926 as a standard, one large firm 
gives the following estimate of the relative position during the three 
years ended December 30, 1931: 
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Table 10, based on the experience of a limited number of firms 
indicates the approximate earnings in various departments of the 
iron and steel industry in 1931. 

















Bri 
TABLE 10.—EARNINGS IN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 193) e 
—— <i : ous | : 
Rerninge | | ines aaa 
Branch of industry and occupation | per ful Branch of industry and occupation | per full. Sto 
| time week | | t week 
| | | 
—-— Chal 
Blast furnaces Rolling mills—-Continued - Teer 
Hand-charged furnaces: l@e@. | Finishers-__-.---- nr ; Ladl 
EAN ITE TD | 5 4 § || Finishers, extra_ -_-- etek ie Lad] 
Slaggers_-_--__- ecudecnssdeunceeat 2 Gb. Ja 2 eee... aes Q 3 
Slaggers’ NR a ik hs | 3 13 1 || Guide setters__ ner 5 4 Pit ¢ 
Chargers (top filler)_...._--- 5 6 8 || Guide setters’ helpers. - - Ly 
Coke chargers-__........----- 3 12 74 Saw men (cutters) 1 | Loca 
Mine fillers (ore) _.....----- 5 1 9 || Stoppers (for cutters) 5 
Brakemen (hoistmen) _- 5 1 9 || Stockers (pilers)__--- | 2 14 ¢ Swit 
__ | (GeO roe | A. a a ene af 
ee ee | 4 11 0} Heaters, assistant -----.-..-.- | 3 14 4 Lab 
Gantrymen, bunkermen-_-.-_- | ££ a8 Doggers..-. ae | 2 19 19 Reh 
Blowing engineers- - ------- 3 16 10} Lid lifters (soaking pit) aa 2 19 1 
Stove men, first.._-..-- 3 16 10 || Firemen (soaking pit)_-.----_-- | 215 4 
Stove men, second. - - -- , | 3 3 11 || First slaggers Sa ae } 2h 4 ft 
Boiler men (3-ton boilers) - - -- | 3 6 O14} Second slaggers cite eteiily |} 2 10 8 
Boiler men (14-ton boilers) - _ _- | 3 16 10 || Engine drivers (mill)_-- | 24Yy 
Hydraulic engineers Sie 2 13 © || Oilers (engine) _ ode ie 2 8 
Pump men (Tuyére)___--_-_-__- 3 1 38 |} Condenser men (engine) 2 Be 
yo. 3 5 5 1|| Hydraulic engine men-_ _-_ se 2 & 
Cleaners, boiler...................| 3 12 1 || Boiler firemen alse 2 
ll | 2 18 24) Boiler feeders (headmen) wid Paes 2 17 
Furnace laborers - --- noe | 2 ll © Rover eer oiers._..____......... ~ 2 8 9 
Mechanically charged furnaces: | Filler men (turning ingots)._--...- 2 19 1 
Keepers. ------ earenen coetibiies | 5 4 3 || Electric-crane men (100-ton).....---...| 2 
ER i a eS | 3 15 0 || Electric-crane men (5-ton)____...---- . 9 ' 
Slaggers’ helpers_____------ | 3 15 O |} Steam crane men | 
Weighmen.----- | 2 11 2) Steam crane slingers (put ‘on chains, | t 
3 <a | 4 11 8H ete) te 2 12 ra 
J ae ee ee ee | 4 10 11 || First leaders, hot bank (cooling) | 3 
Transfer carmen - - -- . | 3 5 10 Second leaders, hot bank (cooling)... __| TAR 
Coke crane drivers_-__-- | 3 10 1 || Gas producer men_-____-----.-- 9 9 
Oilers (first day shift only) 3 3 8/1! Hot-bank cranemen..........._. mmr 3 10 7 
Gantrymen, bunkermen-- ‘ . Sie f 1: = 
Blowing engineers_____.______- 3 16 10 || Platform boys_......--------------- --l) Q 
Stove men, first__.-.--- iter 3 16 10 || Platform re x 
Stove men, second - ~~. _.--.-.- $3 3 Ii | Roll changers, first hands___---- 2 7 
Boiler men (3-ton boilers). ___. 3 6 © |) Roll changers, second hands___-- | 2 4 1 
Boiler men (14-ton boilers) - ' 3 16 10 | Roll changers, third hands-_--- 2 3 
Hydraulic engineers__.....-.____ 213 Of} 
Pump men (Tuyére)_--------- . Bice 
I< Soe , MP Se. ; Rar 
Cleaners, boiler... -......-..---- 312 1] a we ae 
ER dul: ake Lemet alas WSs 2 18 2) P 4, = 
Furnace laborers... ..........----- | 211 OF _ Eng 
Open-hearth furnaces Open-hearth furnaces / F 
First hands.- hh -etdubhaededmewanedasenne 14 l 10 | First melters a eee | 5 
Second Sas thee Reo bedccoe=s 9 3 1 | Second melters pa oO ee | 9 Shi 
-> . Se iodine < 7 0 il Third melters | PEAR EY 8 eS Ik 1] ~— 
2, SA RRA Perera Ets : oe ee 7 8 
Pitmen’s helpers... ........----.--- “oes te § i) eRe trapeE Py, 16 6 
Charge wheelers__----.-------.----- --| 2 16 4 | Ladle liners and patchers. iia i | 6 
wf ae ee ae by SoBe 7 4 pan 
Slingers (for cranes) - -.......------ 
Second ladle men. .-...........-..-_-- | 3 4 811 Gas producer men 9 0 
PE edidccdittisnncsdd eae... ee i 9 5 
Stopper 2 GA TE a | 2 2b dg Cremomen.......-,.----2-..-4.---.- = 0 0 | 
as proagucer mMen_...............-.. viet mame For 6 6 
aes ys ogee . Sts babdean cores | 56 4 9 IADOTUTS.. ..-----------n----orwnonoe- 7 
Second hands, mixers - - - -- RE RE | 3 18 § 
Third hands, mixers__---.-......___-- | 3 10 1 Heaters sacatiad sats 1 1 10 = 
Ladle men, mixers__._._._.--_..__.. -| 2 11 11} Blesters’ helners attr 1 4 cor 
Pan fillers... OS ARES | 2 if pene POTS... ---------------- 1 is 6 fe Ski 
Pit steam-crane men._____..__...___-- oe. 2. > meee 19 11 fro 
Electric-crane men. .-.--_-.._......--.--- me oe ye coma oT aeieeage ag? pg ape 1 ol : 
|S STEER ES EERE £ sf BOM <P 0 a ene State ane "| 1 0 In ° 
Hydraulic engine men____............. $..42i..3 | aire... oo hole 13 9 ] 
Dee eee —aiue@s 6 0) eee eh ee a i 16 0 nee 
Electric charge men____-_._......-__-- s 6 2 5 5 
, ists hiedacadanvceenseeceisa- i 7 | of 
ou Rolling mills | EE 1 ee” ee ee | a ol 
ee eee dieses eerie ann cnntinnie qian’ 6 10 56 : o 3 
ei et AAD SA TE 3 3 4 General laborers. - --.......-..---- { 6 6 ad. 
Ns axwbcccceecnsen inediies win mlageh 3 3 4 | Roll engineers... -........----- plait | 0 
| wa 
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TABLE 10a.--BASIC RATES IN TIN-BAR MANUFACTURING IN WALES 





Branch of industry and occupation perenne 


Basic rate 


Branch of industry and occupation per shift 


Tin-bar mills a . | Tin-bar mills—Continued 
. } 


stockers ; \4 - Acid process: 
a 
Second melters_........----------- 
Charging machine operators... ..--- | Basic process: 
First melters 
Teemers or pourers Second melters 
Ladlemen, first - - - prénesnesencs - _ ‘Third melters 
Ladlemen, second... ---- 3 || Pitmen_- 
Pitmen’s helper 
Pit cranemen - - --- i“ || Soaking pit: 
3 || SS ee eee See ree eee 
Locomotive engineers... .-- donot | | Helpers ____. | 
| Reheating furnace: 


Switchmen - , Ballers 


Laborers - -- f Gastieet. ...... tM WLS ; = 
Reheating furnace: .,. aaa : 
Pusher boys } Rolling: 
5 eee 
ye a © Roughers 
j Barrers, first ___-__-_- 
Barrers, second oleae 
ise apa 








1 Divided among 3 men. 3 Plus 4d. per ton among 3 men. 
2 Plus id. per ton among 3 men. 4 Approximately. 


Engineering and Shipbuilding 


The Ministry of Labor gives the following figures relating to wage 
rates in the trades grouped under this heading. 


TaBLeE 11.—RELATIVE LEVELS OF WAGE RATES IN ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILD- 
ING OCCUPATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1914 AND 1931 











| 

| Average (unweighted) 
of recognized weekly AV erage 

time rates in principal | per cent of 
Occupati centers at increase, 

ecupation Aug. 4, 1914 

——! to Dee. 31, 


| «< 
Aug. 4, 1914| Dec. 31, 1931, 2981 





Engineering: 
Fitters and turners.. 
Iron molders 
Patternmakers 
Laborers......--- 
Shipbuilding: 
ES aes eee et 
a walt ae aeninistitennwndeeisttamnntiod 
Laborers 














Concerning these figures the following statement is made: 


The above figures relate to a full ordinary week of 53 hours in some districts 
and 54 in others in 1914, and of 47 hours generally at December, 1931. The 
corresponding increase in hourly rates thus ranges from about 70 per cent for 
skilled workers to about 105 per cent for laborers in the engineering trade, and 
from about 65 to 70 per cent for skilled men to nearly 105 per cent for laborers 
in the shipbuilding trades. 

In the case of piece workers the general advance over pre-war rates in the engi- 
heeringindustry amounts to 10 per cent on basis piece rates, plus a flat rate advance 
of 10s. a week. “In the shipbuilding industry the general advance is 10 per cent 
on basis piece rates; at the end of December, 1931, a flat rate advance of 3s. 6d. 
per week, which has since been withdrawn, was also paid. In addition special 
advances have been granted to particular sections of workers. 
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Pottery Industry 


Hours of labor.—In general, the hours of labor in a standard \ eo, 
in the pottery industry are 47, exclusive of mealtimes and ove rtiny 
For enginemen and stokers, wage rates are based on a week of 4s 
hours, and are subject to reduction when the hours in any week gy 
less than 48. . 

Wages.—The British pottery industry employs more than 7().19 
workers, considerably over half of them being women and gi;\s 
To a large extent piece rates prevail, and though both workers and 
employers are strongly organized, these rates differ so materially 
from factory to factory, according to product and to methods en. 
ployed, that it is practically impossible to secure any definite info,. 
mation as to customary or average earnings. In February, 193). 
the associated manufacturers in the industry gave notice 0/ thei 
intention to change the agreements as to wages and trade usi:ves w 
as to reduce wage rates. The operatives responded by a similar 
notice demanding an increase in rates and various changes in trade 
usages. After a bitter dispute, in which the parties were una)le to 
come to an agreement, the matter was referred to arbitrators, who 
gave an award effective as frem the first settling day in May. by 
this the wages of all operatives in all sections of the industry were 
reduced by 10 per cent, except that it was provided that the cut 
should not operate to bring the wages of certain classes below speci- 
fied minimum figures. The classes affected by this proviso and the 
minimum wage established for each are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 12.—MINIMUM TIME RATES FOR SPECIFIED CLASSES OF BRITISH POTTERY 
WORKERS, AGED 21 YEARS AND OVER 








Class of worker 





Male workers: 
Enginemen__------_-_- SA ee ee ee a AS ee Oo a a a lg 
A ESSE STE SE | 22. 2 ARE Te ep SRY Oma ee nee oo ee aa ae 
i LE EI ee bd Oy ae eed Se ge ee 13 0 


Female workers: 
SEE PLIST CRT ae ee CO Yt). Pe 
Electrical fittings section— 

Pressers, fettlers, dippers, cleaners, printers, decorators, and transferrers_ _- 

Glost and biscuit placers, working with men in placing houses- - --_- nema Ser SO 
Dipping-house workers (except dippers, scourers, and electrical-ware cleaners) - -- ---- ; 7 0 
Earthenware potters’ attendants and tile-trade attendants— 

ey es OT nn nn oo ween cnn cwcececesccncwsbede 9 0 

Ci meteers ame Gerace ectendants.. .... .. 0.0.5 sess. 25 0 
pS Ea a eee Phat tiled PERE: ee gee ge eee 7 
en i ee pil Meme nite wat acid acters cank oe 6% 





1 


Minimum hourly rate. 


Lower rates are provided for female workers aged under 21 in most 
of the above classes, and for female apprentices. Lower rates ure 
also provided for male laborers under 21. 


Boot and Shoe Industry 


Boru employers and employees in the boot and shoe industry are 
strongly federated, and wages are determined by joint agree:ent. 
For time workers, wages vary according to sex and age, men rea ils 
the standard adult rate at 22 and women at 20. The recogiizet 
rates, up to and including these ages, are as follows: 
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~WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY OF GREAT 


3. 
TaBLt 2 BRITAIN, BY AGE AND SEX, 1931 





| Weekly wage rates 
for— 


| 


Males Females 


8. é.é 
DIELS ot ctnkneadiednedainenansbnepecd ‘ 12 ll 6 
a ee ee ee eer i ae oe 
a : ee 20 6 9 6 
17 years, 6 months___- ‘ 23 21 O 
18 years : : 26 | 23 0 
18 years, 6 months___- oak. a ak. a oe 
19 years +. ; 32 | 28 6 
19 years, 6 months 3446; 31 0 
20 years __ _- . ~ 6s. #6 
20 years, 6 months 43 6 
21 years. : 48 
21 years, 6 months___- ft 51 
nice yicdadewaieme ne iagiediers oe : 54 


| 
| . 
| 








Piecework earnings.—Piece rates are fixed at a figure intended to 
secure to the average worker earnings at least 25 per cent above the 
minimum time rates. Data were obtained showing the actual earn- 
ings of pieceworkers in a representative Kast Midlands factory during 
a standard week of 48 hours, and the range of these earnings is given 
in the following table: 


TABLE 14.—HIGHEST AND LOWEST EARNINGS OF MALE PIECEWORKERS, BY OCCU 
PATION, IN REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH SHOE FACTORY, WEEK ENDING SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1931 














Highest Lowest 


Operation : ‘ 
earnings earnings 
| 
| 





7 
3 | 
1 | 


Do i a ra 
Lasting __ - 

Pulling over 

Pounding up-_---- 

Blake sewing---.- -- 

Leveling _ __-_- 

Heeling _ - 

Edge trimming_- 

Edge setting 


— ro 


oO} 
3 | 
Q | 


to WD ore « 


11 | 
4 
6 


Sr Ore CO He OO OO 
Hee CODD He OO, 


—_ 
= 
= 





In addition to the above, there were four operations performed by 
male workers, for which only one figure showing earnings could be 
obtained. W eekly earnings for these occupations were— 


Welt sewing 
Rounding 
Stitching ___ 
Heel paring 
In this factory fitting cutters were on a weekly wage of £2 16s. Od. 
Actual earnings were obtained also for female pieceworkers engaged 
on standard operations, but in this case overtime had been worked, 
so the following table shows, by operations, the hours worked and 
the highest and lowest earnings made during the week. 


108445°—32——-13 
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TABLE 15.—HOURS WORKED, AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST EARNINGS, BY OPERA. 
TION, OF FEMALE PIECEWORKERS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY OF (ig \T 
BRITAIN, DURING SPECIFIED WEEK OF 1931 








| 
| 














| Highest earnings | Lowest ear 
Operation | ’ — 
; Hours | Amount | Hours] A moun; 
| worked earned |worked| earned 
“— ns 
£ es. @. fos q 
I, dn cnrevenntigdepihah sadindbnnninteabdinaneasadecdue 5444, 3 3 5 53%) 2 6 | 
I atladnnn nines => Sine wae a SOeERh ~inpudddtidieidaodames IA 53 3 6 Il 53 2 11 19 
| LE LE PAELLA P LS ELOY | 54453 2 4 544%) 2 12 4 
a: 5 coat ok cscs Pt Natio se saci ahs ar cauideagcitbdeiaetdndiowe<aed 53 oa | 53 | 2 9 | 
Stitciime Maines... ................ Bis cciawed ded tinid raed MY 2 68 C8 | 50 1 15 4 
SSE EE EES: «Sat, SE ee ee ee See 53 219 4 53 | 2 1 
Stitching other portions of uppers..------------_-_- Bib PED Me | 52% 217 2] 51% 2 





Building Trades 


Hours of labor—The customary hours of labor in a full week. 
exclusive of mealtimes and overtime, are 46% throughout the period 
during which the so-called statutory “‘summer time,” or daylight 
saving time, is in force, and 44 for the rest of the year. In a number 
of cases, however, the 44-hour week prevails throughout the whole 
year, and in a few towns special arrangements for other hours during 
the whole or part of the year have been made by agreement between 
employers and workers. 

Wages.—Rates are established by the National Joint Council for 
the building industry, except in the case of Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
where local agreements prevail, and in the case of a few towns where 
the plasterers’ rates have been fixed by special agreement between 
the unions and the master-plasterers’ association. For purposes of 
rate fixing, towns are divided into 10 grades, London being graded 
by itself apart from the other 10, and the rate paid depends upon the 
grade into which the town falls. The following table, giving hourly 
rates by occupation, shows for England the lowest rate, the London 
rate, and the Birkenhead and Liverpool rate, these last being identical, 
and for Scotland the lowest and the highest rates. 





TABLE 16.—HOURLY RATES FOR BUILDING WORKERS IN ENGLAND AND 8s( 01: 
LAND, 1931 




















| English rates Scottish rates 
Occupation | | | | 
Lowest | London |Liverpool| Lowest highest 
| rate rate ! rate | rate rate 
| 
seg “< to aa 4 
as, a é Ss s. d. 
I aac AE usa sek x dias ntti oc oalinaietiite alicia ee e. 1 8 1 4% 
Ri i dh cia et sade Pa babewaaelons . 2 1 8 1 8 1 4% 
I uss ep bhaledahsamshenbine Sas 1 2 1 8 1 8 1 4% 
STE SN A RI Se Ce i.¢ 21 8 1 9 1 4% 1 8 
EM ao ole et nee. a a iia aides hiten co = 1 8 oe 1 4% 
ON is 28. 5 cde Kilhds ds bbe dado. ds 1 2 rd Wie 14% si 
EN ae eT i Te SNE 1 2 : 1 8 1 4% 7 
Me. Jol. see. Pq ie a epee! no 





1 These are the rates for an area within a 12-mile radius of Charing Cross. For the area within the !2\o 
15 mile radius, the rates are 4 d. less. 

? The rate recognized by the Nationa] Association of Plasterers’, Granolithic and Cement Workers, 
and from Feb, 1, 1931, is 1 s. 10% d. per hour. 
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Relative wage levels at end of 1931.—The method of obtaining these 
is explained as follows by the Ministry of Labor: 


On the basis of the unweighted averages of the standard rates of wages in 39 
of the largest towns, the average increases in hourly and weekly rates at the end 


S of December, 1931, of the principal classes of adult workmen, were as shown in 


the following table. The weekly rates shown have been computed by multi- 
plying the hourly rates of wages by the number of hours constituting a full 
ordinary week (averaging approximately 49% in 1914 and 4434 at December, 
1931), both the summer and winter hours being taken into account for this 
purpose. 


PABLE 17-—-RELATIVE LEVEL OF WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1914 AND 1931 



































Average (unweighted) of recognized wage rates in 
large towns 
Hourly rates | Weekly rates 
Cempetion Per cent Per cent 
of in- of in- 
Aug. 4, |Dec. 31, peg Aug. 4, | Dec. 31, yang 
1914 | 1931 | 22U8- 4, 1914 1931 NUE. S 
1914, to 1914, to 
Dee. 31, Dec. 31, 
1931 1931 
d. d, -. S.  .@, 
a ‘ 9.9 18. 6 8 40 7 691 70 
Masons... : | 98] 18.6 9} 39 7) 69 2 75 
Carpenters and joiners - a 9.8 18. 6 90 2 11; @® 0 73 
PRUNE. cictinacns- 9.6 18. 6 93 2 §s& 69 #0 74 
| PR. ..5.5.....5. 9.7 18.8 93; 40 OO; 69 II 75 
a 8.8 18. 5 110; 36 3| 68 6 89 
Laborers -- 6. 6 13.9 112 | 27 #2~—O0 51 10 92 

















In publishing this table, the Ministry of Labor calls attention to 
the fact that ‘‘in 35 of the 39 towns of which account has been taken 
in the compilation of these averages, rates of wages for building-trade 
operatives have been reduced as from February 1, 1932, by ‘sd. per 
hour for craftsmen and by kd. or kd. (generally d.) per hour for 


laborers,” 
Coal Mining 


Hours.—Hours of work underground were fixed by the coal mines 
act of 1930 at 7% per shift, with a proviso for the so-called ‘‘spread- 
over,”’ under which a different arrangement of hours per shift might 
be made, provided the working time did not exceed 90 hours in a 
fortnight. This act was due to expire July 8, 1931, but before that 
date the coal mines act of 1931 was passed, which continued in effect 
the 74-hour shift, but no longer permitted the spreadover. (See 
Labor Review, September, 1931, p. 200.) A ‘‘shift”’ is defined as the 
period between the time at which the last man in the shift leaves the 
surface, and the time when the first man up reaches the surface. 

Wages and earnings.—Wages are calculated by a highly complicated 
system. The coal fields are divided into eight districts, and each of 


| these has its own basic rate. This is modified by various percentage 


and flat-rate additions, which differ from district to district, and are 
based on selling price, cost of living, etc. In addition, there is a 
minimum or subsistence wage, fixed by the day or by the shift, 
below which wages may not fall. By long-standing custom, various 
allowances in kind are also made to miners; these vary from field to 
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field and are not reckoned in as part of the wage rate. Repor 
published periodically by the Mines Department are the source oj 
information as to wages and earnings, and this is usually given jy 
two forms—wages per ton of commercially disposable coal, and ear. 
ings per man-shift worked. The following table shows these dat. 
and also the average actual weekly earnings for the quarter ende 
June 30, 1931. 


TABLE 18.—-WAGES AND EARNINGS IN THE BRITISH COAL-MINING INDUstTRy 
QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30, 1931 


























| Wages per ton | Earnings per — 

District of commercially man-shift = aap vctual 

disposable coal worked week?y earnings 

8. d. 8. d. : d 

EE eT a ee: RO eRe ee ee a ee 8 65.32] 9 276 9 4¢@; 

pS peer eet Saee 7 324] 7 &7 37 57 

Durham___-__- LORE IO LEE: MELEE ORE RAL TL 7 11.21] & . 80 5 a 

South Wales and Monmouth__.- = ae 9 11.57 8 11.14 14 , 
0 EE EEE A Fe eee Tee ee 9 3.33 | 10 1.61 4() 

North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire_______________. i) . 29 10 4.99 41 344 

South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, ete.__.............___| 10 4.55 e 2B} 4] 57 

Lancashire, Cheshire, ete________- Pe Aa te li 9.35 ? Le 10 10,95 

Cumberland, North Wales, Staffordshire, ete__________- 10 8.40 8 9.07 130 4.0% 

Summary for Great Britein....................... 9 3.59 9 2.18) 41 6,35 





General Survey of Wages in Denmark, 1930 and 1931! 


p lgewil all Danish industrial workers are organized in trade- 
unions and nearly all employers of industrial labor in Denmark 
are also organized in an association called ‘‘The Employers’ Associa- 
tion.” Both the workers’ and the employers’ organizations are 
recognized by law. The Employers’ Association deals directly with 
the trade-unions, and the association members employ union labor 
only. Representatives of the trade-unions and a body representing 
the Employers’ Association meet from time to time to draw up 
agreements regarding wage schedules and shop conditions. After 
these agreements have received the sanction of both parties, they are 
usually strictly adhered to until new agreements take their place. 
Formerly these agreements were binding for a number of years or 
for an indefinite period of time and provided that all wage schedules 
were to be automatically adjusted from year to year according to 
the cost-of-living index figures published by the Danish Statistical 
Department. The agreements are now for a shorter term, usually 
from 1 to 2 years, and the wage schedules are no longer adjusted 
according to the cost-of-living index figures. A certain minimum 
wage is fixed, below which it is considered no worker can subsist, 
especially in Copenhagen, this wage usually being set at 1.10 kroner 
(29.5 cents)? per hour for men and 0.70 krone (18.8 cents) for women, 
and such rates are unaffected by changes in the higher schedules on 
renewal of agreements. In some cases the bare subsistence wage is 
set at a lower figure. Otherwise, the wage rates established vary 
greatly in principle. There are minimum rates above the level of the 
bare subsistence rates, normal rates, and rates for piecework. 
Within the same trade the rates are neither uniform nor based on 
the same principle, but vary according to local conditions. Thus, 





! This report was prepared by E. Gjessing, American vice consul, Copenhagen, late in 1931. 
? Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26.8 cents. 
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for workers in the same trade, the wage rates for workers in Copen- 
hagen and vicinity differ from those in the provincial towns, for 
instance. There is such a multiplicity of rates within each trade for 
special kinds of work under varying conditions, that a clear picture 
of the net effects of the rates in the various trades can be obtained 
only by giving average earnings. 

No age differences are recognized in wage fixing, except in the 
textile industry and a few other trades. 

The 8-hour day (with a 48-hour week) is observed in nearly all 
Danish trades. 

Figures showing average earnings for 1930 have been published 
by the Danish Statistical Department. (See Table 2.) The degree 
of unemployment is an important factor in determining these figures. 
It is, therefore, pertinent to point out that the year 1930 was a pros- 
perous one in Denmark, that on June 30, 1930, 8% per cent of the 
wage earners in this country were unemployed, and that the average 
figure of unemployment for the whole year of 1930 was 13.7 per cent. 

In the month of April, 1931, new agreements went into effect 
between the Employers’ Association and various trade-unions with 
a membership of 155,000 (more than 50 per cent of all industrial 
workers). By these agreements, wages in the trades affected were 
reduced nominally from 5 to 8 per cent, but, in all probability, 
actually only 5 per cent. The lowest wage schedules were not 
changed, but rates for piecework were reduced by 6 to 8 per cent. 
By increasing the working tempo pieceworkers were able to counter- 
act this reduction in part, so that the actual reduction in piecework 
earnings would be from 3 to 4 per cent. 

In the wage agreements of 1931 the workers secured the privilege 
of a vacation of six working days each year with pay, provided they 
had worked a certain fixed period of time in one shop, and it is esti- 
mated that this meant a gain to the workers of at least 2 per cent 
on their total annual earnings. The wage reductions in the 1931 
agreements do not therefore actually amount to more than from 3 
to 4 per cent. 

There is a uniform method of paying for overtime in nearly all 
Danish trades. The first hour of overtime is paid for at the regular 
hourly rate plus 25 per cent; for the second hour of overtime there 
is an addition of 33 per cent; for the third and fourth hours 50 per 
cent, and thereafter 100 per cent. On holidays the rate for overtime 
is the regular wage plus 50 per cent for the first four hours and there- 
after 100 per cent extra. 

Deductions from wages.—There is no special wage tax levied in 
Denmark but the income tax rates on small incomes are quite high. 
The income tax is levied on annual incomes above 800 kroner ($214.40) 
a year, and the rate rises with the increase in amount of income. 

Wage workers do not contribute directly towards accident insur- 
ance, Invalidity pensions, or old-age pensions, the expenses for which 
are covered by general taxation. They do, however, contribute 
toward unemployment insurance. Each trade-union has its own 
unemployment fund, which is administered by trade-union members 
under State supervision. The fund is raised by membership fees, 
and by State and municipal contributions. 
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_ The contributions of the State and the municipalities are projor. 
tioned to the average yearly earnings of the members of the une. 
ployment funds, and, in accordance with the law of July 1, 1927 
are as follows: 


TABLE 1.—CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATE AND MUNICIPALITIES TOWARD UNEMP! OY. 
MENT INSURANCE IN DENMARK 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone=26.8 cents] 








—. 
— 








Contributions (jp 
per cent of mem. 
bership fees 

Income class of member mnaae by 
State | Mur 
| pal e 

te ae ee eee 40 | " 
Over 1,500 to 2,000 kroner (Over $402 to $536) _______- Dieta ethene ease ainaiaakidge eed 35 | 1) 
Over 2,000 to 2,500 kroner (over $536 to $670) __....._.....__-- ph Mie! 2h Hs RTE ET be 30 | 9: 
Over 2,500 to 3,000 kroner (over $670 to $804)__........-.._._------- ee me bx 25 4 
Over 3,000 to 3,500 kroner (over $804 to $938)__...._.._...---- ee EE SSE? 5 20 | 13 
Over 3,500 to 4,000 kroner (over $938 to $1,072)_.......______- ee ee ee eee ee: 15 | 

nn ec nosing aaumameneduapeomamneaaseianed en ms 10 





The public contributions are made in conformity with reports as 
to earnings in the various trades made by the State bureau of labor. 
In the trades where the highest earnings prevail, the members pay 
about 87 per cent of the contributions and in those where the lowest 
average earnings obtain, the members pay but 59 per cent of the 
amount of contributions to the unemployment fund. 

The membership fees for unemployment insurance vary, in the 
different trades, from 2.2 to 4 per cent of the total yearly earnings. 
It is estimated that the textile workers contribute 3.8 per cent of 
their total yearly earnings, the metal workers approximately 3.5 
to 4 per cent, and the woodworkers and shoe workers about 3.5 and 
4 per cent, respectively. 


Average Hourly Earnings in Danish Industries in 1930 


TABLE 2 gives the average hourly earnings in various industries 
during the year 1930. The figures are taken from Statistiske Efter- 
retninger (published by the Danish Statistical Department) for May 
22, 1931. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN DANISH INDUSTRIES IN 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26.8 cents} 








Average hourly earnings 


Average hourly earnings 









































Copenhagen) Provinces Copenhagen) Provinces 

Industry ont class of acer es Industry one class of 

worker Tort Ton $ worker “oe oe 
Dan-| og Dan- bo Dan-| U =~ Dan-| © i 
ish ish ish |.° ish |.° 
our States one States States States 
“ ~ cur- cur- 
rency| “UF | rency| CUT rency| “UF | rency| CUT 
*| rency rency | rency 9 rency 
Food | Clothing 
@re | Cents; Ore | Cents 
Bakeries: Skilled workers. 151 | 40.5 | 123 | 33.0 || Hat makers: Ore | Cents) Mre | Cents 
Breweries: Male workers._-__----- 203 | 54.4] 172] 46.1 
Unskilled workers.--| 140 | 37.5 | 130] 34.8 Female workers - - --- 91 | 24.4 95 | 25.5 
Female workers_-_---| 100 | 26.8 84 | 22.5 || Shoemakers!___.....-._- «ie Se 
Flour mills: Factory shoemakers: ! 
Skilled workers------ 140 | 37.5 120 |} 32.2 Male workers. ------ 159 | 42.6} 126] 33.8 
Unskilled workers..-| 131 | 35.1 | 109 | 29.2) Female workers - ---- 92 | 24.7 73 | 19.6 
Chocolate factories: Weiinas)-<nderriens 161 | 43.1] 132] 35.4 
Skilled workers_----- 149 | 39.9 139 | 37.3 || Seamstresses__.......___- 77 | 20.6 70 | 18.8 
Unskilled workers -- 114 | 30.6 114 | 30.6 ities baccne antacid ag 9 ee pele 
Female workers - - - -- 71 | 19.0 60; 16.1 
Chicory factories: Wood 
Unskilled workers. - 146 | 39.1 110 | 29.5 
Female workers - 90 | 24.1 69 ae 153 | 41.0] 132] 35.4 
Canning factories: Si. a ti ae 166 | 44.5} 143] 38.3 
Unskilled workers - - 145 | 38.9 | 100] 26.8 || Brush making: ! 
Female workers - ---- 84 | 22.5 62 16. 6 Skilled male workers} 149 | 39.9 119 | 31.9 
Condensed milk fac- Unskilled male work- 

OS SE ee ee ere ee (OR eA 135 | 36.2} 106] 28.4 
Unskilled workers-__}__...-|_____- 115 | 30.8 Female workers - _-_- 85 | 22.8 71! 19.0 
Fomene Wormers... ...|.....-/...... 81 | 21.7 || Wood turners!_________- 137 | 36.7 | 132] 35.4 

Distilleries: Carriage makers !_______- 174 | 46.6 | 124] 33.2 
Unskilled workers._-| 135 | 36.2| 130]| 34.8 || Wicker workers!____.__- 109 | 29.2; 129] 34.6 
Female workers - - - -- 109 | 29.2! 108} 28.9 || Cabinet makers!_______- 154 | 41.3} 133] 35.6 

Sugar factories: ! Machine joiners !_______- 151 | 40.5 | 121] 32.4 
Unskilled workers...| 142 | 38.1 121 | 32.4 || Piano workers !_________- 173 | 46.4 | 127] 34.0 
Female workers - - --- 83 | 22.2 60 | 16.1 || Frame workers !________- 178 | 47.7 | 128 | 343 

Harness makers and 
Tobacco paper hangers!_._.._._.| 167 | 44.8 | 141) 37.8 

Cigar factories: Unskilled weahbudiaee 1 121 | 32.4| 104| 27.9 
Skilled workers......| 152 | 40.7| 145 | 38.9 
Unskilled a 130 | 34.8 | 127] 34.0 || Lather and leather goods 

‘emale workers— , 
Tanneries: 
Suet | BEE] OB BE] MSktled workers | son | 45.0] 152| a7 

Cigarette factories: ’ : Unskilled workers__-| 156 | 41.8 | 137 | 36.7 
Unskilled workers._.| 212 | 56.8| 132] 35.4 cosine eal o-- . 24. 7 seeres|ee---- 
Female workers - - --- 121 | 32.4 78} 20.9 er-8 rkers..-) 157 | 42.1 |------|__--.. 

— -tobacco fac- Stone, clay, and glass 
Unskilled workers_..| 176 | 47.2] 131] 35.1 = 
Female workers.__._| 110 | 29.5 93 | 24.9 Coment hts ks: Une 134 9 

Chewing-tobacco fac- SEES WORE... - - - - - - viata: whmetacs 354 

tories: Cement casting foun- 

Skilled workers...... 2041 60.0| 185| 49.6 dries: Unskilled_-_____- 191 | 51.2] 119] 31.9 

y - Glass cutters_-___.___-__- 183 | 49.0} 156) 41.8 
Unskilled workers.._| 129 | 34.6 125 | 33.5 

Female workers 82/220! 81} 21.7 || Glass makers.-..--.-----|..__.)____.. 152) 40.7 

Serer : ; Ceramic industry: 

Textiles Skilled workers__-___- 171 | 45.8 137 36. 7 

Unskilled workers___| 132 | 35.4} 109 | 29.2 

Upholsterers: Female workers. --_-- 99 | 26.5 73 | 19.6 
Journeymen.-__.____- 144 | 38.6 170| 45.6 || Stonecutters: 

Female workers. __-- 78 | 20.9 78 | 20.9 Skilled workers ____- 184 | 49.3} 118} 31.6 

Ropemakers: Unskilled workers___| 140 | 37.5 | 108 | 28.9 
Skilled workers _-_-_-__- 118 | 31.6} 115 | 30.8 
Unskilled workers._.| 121 | 32.4 | 102); 27.3 Metal 

: Female workers _____ 77 | 20.6 59 15.8 

Sailmakers?__...........| 196 | 52.5] 125 | 33.5 || Tinsmiths !__........._-- 178 | 47.7| 150} 40.2 

Sack factories: Electricians !_______.._-- 160 | 42.9| 141] 37.8 
Male workers____.__-| 118] 31.6] 100] 26.8 |} Molders!__.........----- 195 | 52.3 | 156] 41.8 
Female workers- --_-_. 75 | 20.1 69 | 18.5 || Gold, silver, and electro- 

Textile mills: | plate workers !_______. 147 | 39.4 | 133 | 35.6 
Male workers_______- | 123 | 33.0] 115 | 30.8 || Brass workers !___..._--- 152 | 40.7 | 134] 35.9 
Female workers.....' 86 ! 23.0 77 | 20.6 '} Coppersmiths !__._...... 197 | 52.8! 168! 45.0 


! For changes in wage rates mad 








by 1931 agreement, see pp. 946-947. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN DANISH INDUSTRIES IN 1930—Cont), led 












































| -— - 
| Average hourly earnings Average hourly earnings 
Copenhagen} Provinces Copenhagen} Provinces 
Industry _ class of Industry and class of }§=[——~—— ~. 
worker = Toi worker — 
Dan- Unit- Dan- ve Dan-} Unit-) pan} Unit- 
ish |.°4 | ish | 5 ish |, ¢4 | ish |. 
cur- [States) .. States wur- |States| 2°" {States 
~ | cur- | CUF | cur- eney| cure | U | cur. 
reLCY! rency| Te2CY| rency | rency rency| Tens rency 
Metal—Continued Chemical, etc.—Con. 
; Mre | Cents| Ore | Cents 
Painters !_........-....-. 225 | 60.3 | 167} 44.8] Mineral-oil refineries: ! 
Metal grinders !________- 172 | 46.1 142! 38.1 |! Unskilled male work-| @re |Cents| Ore | Cents 
Metal pressers !__--.----| 178 | 47.7] 145 | 38.9 EE | 131 | 35.1 . 
Ship’s carpenters !.------| 189 | 50.7] 153 | 41.0 Female workers __- 72 | 19.6 
Smiths and machinists!-| 171 | 45.8] 143 38.3 || Sulphuric-acid factories: 
Woodworkers in ma- | Unskilled male work- 
chine shops !- - -------- 165 | 44.2] 145 | 389 SS SOS 136 | 36.4] 134) 35.9 
Other skilled metal | Soap factories: ! 
a Se 178 | 47.7] 137 36. 7 Unskilled male work- | 
Unskilled workers !____-~- 132 | 35.4 | 120} 32.2 7 ae 125 | 33.5] 106 | 284 
Female workers !......-- 91 | 24.4 75 | 20. 1 Female workers. 83 | 22.2 64 | 17.2 
‘ Tar-paper factories: Un- 
Chemical, etc. skilled male workers 148 | 39.7 
Match factories: 
Dye and lacquer: ! | Unskilled male work- 
Unskilled workers.--| 116 | 31.1 |___. Beam APOE SA 139 | 37.3 
Female workers_ ___- 66 | 17.7 WA, ini biaiis. Female workers__- 82 | 22.0 
Dyeing establishments: Various chemical indus- 
Male workers, tries: 
eee bls 141 | 37.8| 142] 381 Unskilled male work- | 
Unskilled workers - - 113 | 30.3} 116] 31.1 ee eee 135 | 36.2} 130)| 34.8 
Female workers - - _- 80 | 21.4 7 18.8 Female workers__...| 80 | 21.4 |-- 
Down and feather fac- 
tories: | Paper | 
Unskilled workers___| 123 | 33.0 |____._|___.-. || 
Female workers - ---- ----| 64] 17.2 |___.-|__-_-- || Paper factories: 
Fodder-stuff factories: | Male workers........| 119 | 31.9 | 114 | 30.6 
Unskilled workers -_-_- | 125| 33.5] 108| 28.9 Female workers____.| 93 | 24.9 79) 21.2 
Rubber factories: | | Paper-goods industry: | 
Unskilled workers._-' 136 | 36.4 133] 35.6) Unskilled male work- 
Female workers ____- | 781909! 78! 20.9 /|| ee Pe ae | 122 | 32.7 
Insulation installers _ _-_- | 219] 58.7] 157] 42.1 || Female workers__._.| 82 | 22.0 71 1.0 
Chemical factories: || Box factories: 
Unskilled male work- | Unskilled male work- | 
ON ee ee 114 | 30.6 | 108 | 28.9 || th EE Se 117 31.4 | 137) 36.7 
Female workers___.-| 66 | 17.7 62] 16.6 ] Female workers - - --- 90 | 24.1 82 | 22.0 
Edible oil and margarine 
factories: 1 } 
Unskilled male work- i} 
— hed OR Re 141 | 37.8 | 139] 37.3 || 
Female workers- ___- 80 | 21.4 72} 19.3 |} 























1 For changes in wage rates made by 1931 agreement, see pp. 946-947. 


New Trade Agreements of 1931 


A NUMBER of trades (noted in the preceding table) made new agree- 
ments with the Employers’ Association in the spring of 1931. The 
trades affected are those engaged in the various branches of the metal, 
wood, shoe, sugar, oil, dye, and soap industries. 

All of these agreements include a provision allowing a paid vaca- 
tion of six working-days to every worker who has been employed at 
least eight weeks in the same shop. The pay for this vacation 1s 
estimated to be 2 per cent of the total annual earnings. 

The metal-trades agreements also provide for a minimum wage o! 
1.10 kroner (29.5 cents) per hour for male workers; hourly wages 
between 1.10 and 1.50 kroner (29.5 and 40.2 cents) are to be reduced 
by 5 per cent but not below 1,10 kroner, hourly wages of 1.50 kroner 
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and over are to be reduced by 8 per cent but not below 1.43 kroner 
(38.3 cents), and piece rates are to be reduced by 6 to 8 per cent. 
For female workers in the metal industries, a minimum wage of 70 gre 
(18.8 cents) per hour is maintained, and the piece rates are reduced 
by 4 per cent. 

In the agreements between the Employers’ Association and the 
various trades of the wood industry, the same reductions take place 
as in the agreements with the metal workers, and the employers 
abandon the right formerly reserved to them to adjust wages ac- 
cording to the price index figure. 

In the other agreements of 1931 there are reductions in the wage 
rates of approximately 4 to 5 per cent, and a stipulation, as far as 
the organized workers in the oil, soap, and dye industries are con- 
cerned, that the minimum pay per week must be 52 kroner ($13.94). 

There are, of course, no statistics showing average earnings per 
hour, day or week of workers under the new agreements of 1931. 
The reduction of such earnings in 1931, as compared with earnings 
in 1930, will be considerable, however. Not only must the reductions 
in wages of 4 to 5 per cent be taken into consideration, but the much 
heavier degree of unemployment must be reckoned with. It may 
safely be estimated that the unemployment in 1931 will average 25 
per cent as against 13.7 per cent in 1930. If the reduction of wages 
be estimated at 4 per cent, the average wage earnings of 1931, as 
compared with those of 1930, will be at a ratio of approximately 5 
to 6, according to expert opinion. 


Wages in the Textile Industry 


THE wages paid in the textile industry are considered to be among 
the lowest in Denmark. According to an agreement of 1925, wage 
rates were to be adjusted according to the cost-of-living index figure. 
As this figure has dropped continually since 1925 and as the wages 
were considered to be below the cost-of-living level, the wage rates 
have not been changed since 1928. At the renewal of the agreement 
in 1931, the same wage rates were maintained, but the proviso of 
wage adjustment according to the cost-of-living index figure was 
finally dropped. 

In the textile industry of Denmark sex and age differences are 
recognized, as will be observed from the table following. 
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TABLE 3.—HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE DANISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 19 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone=26.8 cents] 











Earnings per hour 1 





Males Females 





Period of service, or occupation Copenhagen Provinces Copenhagen Provinces 





Danish ae Danish | United | na nish 

_ | States States 
cur con | ol an | oO 
rency | rency | "PY | rency | Tency 











Kroner| Ce Kroner 
28 s 27 
33 31 
41 ij 39 
48 a 47 


2 


Kroner 
I, asd naatabaneian sain deeem Stews > 
15 to 16 years 
og ee See ee ae 
Re Ie Goober en Gdebibt-wntnws 
18 to 19 years: 
pares © eee... ......-.4..... a 
Thereafter - - 
19 to 20 years: 
, 3." BRR Eee sie 
INN. 20 5 te, he bniinmelnesaes 
Over 20 years: 
First 3 months 
Thereafter 


YrOns 


— 





53 , 51 


55 ‘ 52 | 
59 ‘ 57 


to bh 
=n 
to bo 
Pe 








—O2o SCOnd *£#WOQn® 


» 8 
© 
s 


to 


eo 
nom 


57 . 54 
61 ha 59 


Ss 
oo 
bob 




















Earnings per week ? 





Warpers: | Kroner Kroner | 
First six months 60.00 | $16.08 | 58.00 | $15. 54 be ; 
eT 3. , 61. 00 

Spoolers, skilled 

Knitters, skilled 

Knitters, unskilled 

All employees: 
PS seers ee 
Second month____._______________ 
Ud” eS 
Fourth month_-_-_-__-- = eae | 
ee ee ee 
a ee eee 
> | .Epéeieesepl NT oid is 











1 On the night shifts (6 p. m. to 6 a. m.), 16 ¢re 4. 29 cents) per hour extra is paid to male workers, and 
13 dre (3.48 cents) per hour extra to female workers. 
? On the night shifts (6 p. m. to 6. a m.), 13 gre (3.48 cents) per hour extra is paid to the female workers 


in the Provinces. 


Average Yearly Earnings in Various Industries 


Tue Bureau of Labor in Copenhagen has published certain statis- 
tics giving the average yearly earnings of workers in the various trades 
and industries in Copenhagen and these are given in the table follow- 
ing: 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS OF DANISH WORKERS, 1929-30 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26.8 cents] 






































Average yearly | Average yearly 
earnings earnings 
Occupation, or class of workers Occupation, or class of workers United 
Danish| United Danish St hon 
cur- | States cur- pom 
rency |currency rency | rency 
Kroner Kroner | 
Superintendents. ------.------ -| 4,842 | $1,298 || Cooks ashore, male__.._.-.---.---- 3, 089 $828 
Bakery and confectionery Leather and skin workers - - ______- 3, 224 864 
Were elhadithdatianed<. 2, 380 jf "CA ka Es: 3, 139 841 
Carvers and stucco workers...___.| 2, 518 kw ae 2, 075 557 
PlombOliic ccdreetbekse neu Db cthed 3, 392 909 || Metal workers_____.....___.______ 3, 275 878 
Brewery workers. .....-.-.-..-...| 2, 589 694 || Metal pressers_.............-..--- 3, 215 862 
Coopers . ...-<+<<--=- wecewsocecsus 2, 988 lt 6t Se ictinhesnavconestbebc 2, 599 697 
Brush-factory workers. -.-.--....--- 2, 259 605 || Paper workers. ------------------- 2, 405 645 
TesltniGRO, octaumitee tt we éninc« Seid 4, 553 1,220 § Bape maews........--............ 1, 791 480 
Female workers, various indus- a 3, 565 955 
pe ee SORE RPE. EST eee 1, 625 436 || Harness makers and paper 
Ceramic industry.............-..- 2. 653 711 Ee ica ciniecwaicaaiara 3,115 835 
i.) ee See 2, 646 709 |, Ship’s carpenters --_--....---.---- 3, 535 947 
a re 2, 850 764 || Shoe workers. .............-.....- 2, 264 607 
FS es SR ET SE Se 2, 695 722 || Chewing-tobacco factory workers_| 2, 331 625 
pe ee ae ee ee 2, 387 640 || Tailors. ....-------- Sete 2, 223 596 
Gist Wea oo eee dns -| 3,218 862 || Butchers and meat industry 
Gold, silver, and electroplate a os Shae ac aareink os mrarceanpeaele 2, 698 723 
WOME. Uacannos Rataacaianas 2, 256 Ne os bab oedl 2, 811 753 
Brass and metal workers - - - ---_- 3, 083 S30 i) Stomp werner ..................... 2, 459 659 
Hat makers and furriers__- - - --_- -| 2,048 549 || Candy, chocolate, and biscuit 
el 3, 261 874 . eee 1, 832 491 
Boiler and engine tenders - - - -_-- 2, 792 748 || Textile workers___--_------ iegahilakie an 1, 905 511 
Coppersmiths.................. 4, 210 1, 128 || Tobacco workers_.._.-...-.-..---- 2, 588 694 
Wicker workers...............-..-. 2, 202 590 || Wood industry workers__________- 2, 447 656 
Agricultural workers-- - - -- seosoody 1, 248 Ee ee 2, 713 727 
Wages in Agriculture 


Tue agricultural workers in Denmark are more numerous than the 
workers in all other walks of life. Of these, many own the land on 
which they work or the land belongs to their parents. The agricul- 
tural workers who are hired out on farms in which they have no 
property interest, either for the year, for the season, or per day, 
number about 300,000. Only about 15,000 of this number are 
organized. 

he 48-hour working week is not observed in agricultural work in 
Denmark. In accordance with an agreement between various farmers 
and the organized agricultural laborers of Denmark, the following hours 
are worked: 10 from April 1 to October 31, 9 from November 1 to 
November 14, 8% from November 15 to November 30, 8 from Decem- 
ber 1 to February 28, 8% from March 1 to March 14, and 9 from March 
15 to March 31. 

According to the Danish Statistical Department, the following 
wages were paid, during the year ending April 30, 1931, to laborers 
engaged for the season or by the day. 
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TABLE 5.—WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN DENMARK, YEAR ENDING 
30, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone=26.8 cents] 











son with board 
| and lodging 
| 


Age and class of workers Season 


| Danish || 
cur- om 
rency | “U 





| 
| 





| 
Farm laborers: | Kroner 
ee ee ap A a Se .| Apr. 1 to a 4 . 248 | 
| Nov. 1 to Mar. 31_- 152 | 
ho feo eter eS Se ee ey ee ! . 1 to Oct. 31 360 
Jov. 1 to Mar. 31_-! 209 | 
21 years and over ‘ ...-| Apr. 1 to Oct. 31. 429 | 
lov. 1 to Mar. 31_-_! 243 | 
Foremen . lL to Oct. 31__- 76 
r. 1 to Mar. 31 
.Lto Oct. 31 
,. 1 to Mar. 31 





Female farm laborers: 
is cnn cv rirnmencaminienh swt se dedsattn ideas | Apr. 1 to Oct. 31 
Jov. 1 to Mar. 31 
18 years and over Apr. 1 to Oct. 31- 
7.1 to Mar. 31-- 


Rate per day 
with boar 


. Kroner mt, 
Farm laborers engaged by the day Summer ? 19 | 
Harvest . 76 | 
Winter foxssees z 18 | 
Farm laborers engaged for a certain period, but not for whole season. Summer 3. 70 
J aes 4.17 
a I ae catarecrip dee . 2. 98 





Rate per day 
without ho 


| 
Kroner | 
Farm laborers engaged by the day a tality Summer 5. 49 
Harvest_. : 6.15 
Winter___. -| 4.69 | 
Farm laborers engaged for a certain period, but not for whole season_| Summer . 4.78 | 
Harvest 5. 51 | 
Winter 7 4, 28 





No statistics are published regarding the workers engaged in ag-f 
ricultural industries such as dairying and bacon production. Thefy 
reason for this is that the cooperative bacon factories, slaughter: 
houses, and dairies which are spread all over the country and whicif 
embrace nearly all establishments in their respective activities, arf_ 
not members of the Employers’ Association. The following figures 
showing wage rates for 1930, have, however, been furnished by the 
statistical department: 
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PRIL Taste 6 —AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN DANISH SLAUGHTERHOUSES AND 
DAIRIES, 1930 

















ie [Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone=26.8 cents] 
s OS i a pm & ae = 
ie e : 
se a Average hourly earnings 
‘ | | Amount 
Class of establishment and worker 
Period | 
; j peony United 
Danish | States 
currence 
puanteed | currency 
ee nar sciendeieaaall 
Slaughterhouses: | Kroner 
('nskilled male workers _ i% ‘ ‘Bi : Per hour__| 1. 33 $0. 36 
Unskilled female workers =e ; do 78 “94 
Dairies, trained dairymen ! Per week __| 45. 00 12. 06 


1 Rate includes pay for work on Sunday. 


General Survey of Wages in Norway, 1930 and 1931 ! 


A’. NORWEGIAN industries are now operating on the basis of 
an 8-hour day, with a maximum of 48 working hours per week. 
The working hours may be reduced in certain industries, but under 
the law the maximum of 48 hours per week can not be exceeded. 
Ordinarily, the working hours are 8% for each of the first five days 
and 5% on Saturday. 

Overtime generally is paid for at the regular rate plus 25 per cent 
for the first two hours and plus 50 per cent thereafter. For work on 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays double rates are paid. 

In most industries paid holidays are fixed by collective agreement. 
Vacations usually are of one to two weeks’ duration, and generally 
the employee receives wages during his vacation. 

Family allowances are no longer paid in Norway. Some of the 
large paper mills, mining concerns, power plants, and other indus- 
tries, however, furnish their employees living quarters at nominal 
rentals. 

Under laws now in existence there are no special wage taxes, but 
all workers are subject to the general income tax. Deduction of 
personal taxes of employees by the firm is widely practiced in Nor- 
way, as the Government has the mght to request the employer to 
withhold the amount of the employee’s taxes and turn it over to the 
Government. Likewise, the employer must deduct the employee’s 
contributions for health insurance. Compulsory insurance against 
illness exists in all branches of industry, and is applicable to all 
workers with an annual income not over a certain basic level, at 
present 4,500 kroner ($1,260).2 Under the law now in force, the 
employee pays six-tenths, the employer one-tenth, the municipality 
one-tenth, and the Federal Government two-tenths of the cost. 
The worker’s share is generally deducted from his wages. 


Wages and Earnings in 1930 


TABLE 1 shows the average rates of wages per hour, per day, or 
per week in specified trades in Norway as a whole, and in the cities 
of Oslo and ‘Stavanger, in 1930. 





! This grt was adeieehll late in 1931, by ihn | H. ror American consul saiaieah Oslo; George 
Orr, consu Stavanger; and E. Talbot Smith, consul, Bergen. 
: Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26,8 cents, 
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[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26.8 cents] 


























Trade, industry, and city 












Cerpesttera..........- 
Bricklayers. -_-.....- 
Building laborers____- 
Painters__- 
I an 
Shoemakers, hand___- 












‘Teamsters_____--- 












Paper industry: 





Pulp-mill workers 







Average._.....- 






Lumber industry: 





Sawmill laborers, 










Average___.___- 
Metal industry: 
Workers, skilled 
Laborers. -_...--- 
Mining industry: 
Underground 
workers. -_-_- 














Carpenters. -_- 
Bricklayers_- ts 
Building laborers 







eshte Es ge 






TARE 
Metal workers: 





Unskilled_______- 
Brewery workers: 







Cement and other 
a ee 

Longshoremen 

Teamsters__._____- 























Fish-cannery workers: 
Mal 







Machinists’ helpers 





I, SR SS ae 
Cement workers. -_--_-__-_-_- 


Chauffeurs, commercial 
Laundry workers, female_____-_---- 


and 


City of Oslo 


eee 


a 


City of Stavanger 


Herring salters__-_-_-.-- 
Tailors, male_____--_--- 





Sawmill workers, inside___- 


inside__ 


Mill-yard workers____.._____-- 


surface 


| a ee 
- <a rere s 


foundation 


Garden and greenhouse workers: 
I ee lee 

Seamstresses, factory_- 

Laundry workers, female____._._-- 





Per hour 





Norwe- 
gian 


| currency 








Kroner 
1. 44 
1. 55 
1. 40 | 
1. 49 


Cellulose-factory workers____-_-!-_- 
Paper-mill workers___-_-__- 





1.47 
. 53 | 
1. 40 | 
. 53 


1. 25-1. 35 
1. 00-1. 15 


1. 35-1. 49 
1. 00 





United 
States 
currency 


Cents | 
38. 6 | 


w 
dt he 
oo 


40.7 
34. 0 





39. 4 
41.0 
37.5 
41.0 


} 


33. 5-36. 2 | 
26. 8-30. 8 


36. 2-39. 9 
26. 8 


37.5 





Norwe- 
gian 
currency 


Kroner 


| 





| 





Per day 


United 
States 
currency | 


val 67. 


Average rates of wages 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES IN SPECIFIED TRADES IN NORWAY, AND IN 


Per week 


} 
Norwegian 
currency 


Kroner 
69. 
74. 00 


72. 00 


atl 71. 
63. 
66. 
56. 
62. 
32. 


'9, 15~10. 20 


5. 0C-5. 60 





00 | 





16. O8-17. 42 


76. 00 
60. 00-65. 00 
68. 67 
70. 00 
Paige 
60. 00 
” 00-69. 00 
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Wages in the Shipping Industry 


Wage rates in the shipping industry for seamen on vessels in the 
foreign trade are shown in Table 2, for Oslo and other seaports of 
Norway as of June, 1930. 


TaBLE 2-—-WAGES PER MONTH OF SEAMEN ON NORWEGIAN VESSELS IN FOREIGN 
TRADE, JUNE, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26.8 cents] 





| Monthly wages in European trade Monthly wages in trans-Atlantic trade. 
| 





Oslo 


| 


27 other seaports Oslo 5 other seaports 





| Average | Minimum and Average | Minimum and 
rate maximum rates rate maximum rates 


| 
| 


Occupation 








Nor- Ivy, g. 
we- | cur- | r 
gian Nor- |y; ¢ Nor- Us 
ren- | U.8.) a7 r E 5 
cur- |", we- | cur-| Norwe-| U.S. ‘ We | oon. 
rency| ©Y | gian ren- | £180 cur-| curren- gian | von- 
cur- |"cy | Tency | rency cur- 
rency rency 














Kr. | Kr. Kr. ; Kr. Kr. 

First mates. ....-..-- | 400 $107 | 325 | $87 | 250-375 |$67-101 396 375-409 |$101-110 
320 | 86 | 254 221-300 | 59- 80 | 3: 333 | 89 | 300-356 | 80- 95 

Third mates ----- .-|------|.....-| 208 | 54 | 120-250 | 32- 67 235 200-270 | 54- 72 
Boatswains - - - - ---- 7 ‘ 169 45 | 167-177 | 45- 47 7 é 169 167-173 45- 46 
Carpenters 170 160-185 | 43- 50 j ‘ 169 167-173 45- 46 
seamen: 
150 | 40! 132-157 | 35- 42 ‘ 150 40 
i 2 79 | 21 65- 81 | 17- 22 81 21- 22 
Apprentice - — at 56 15 | 40- 57 1l- 15 e ‘ 57 f 15 
Deck boys- -.-.---- ‘ 10 39 38- 48 | 10- 13 e 38 10 
Stewards........-- 315 S4 252 232-280 | 62- 75 314 37-37 72-101 
oO .| 23 62 182 | 49 | 145-225 | 39- 60 é é 209 56 51- 59 
First engineers - ---- 5} 111 401 300-513 | 80-137 ‘ ‘ 512 | 12 478-564 | 128-151 
Second engineers.._.-| 31! 84| 303 | 81 | 256-345 | 69- 92] 38: 382 369-408 | 99-109 
80 | 251 180-284 | 48- 76 | 32! 291 273-300 | 73- 80 

Donkey men_.----- ‘ 17 | 45} 167 | 465 167 45 57 f 174 167-195 | 45- 52 
Firemen. - | 15£ 42 155 42 155 42 5% 155 ‘ 155 42 



































23| 87| 23 87 23 | 3) 87) 23) 87-88 | 2 24 





Wages in 193] 


As Aresult of strikes and lockouts affecting many Norwegian indus- 
tries during the period April-September, 1931, a compromise settle- 
ment was reached about mid-September, the effect of which was a 
general average reduction in wages amounting to about 6 per cent. 

The decision of the Norwegian Government on September 27, 1931, 
to suspend the gold standard temporarily has also changed the value 
of wages currently paid in relation to the gold standard equivalent 
of the dollar. 

On September 5, 1931, a wage agreement became effective for iron, 
metal, and foundry workers in Norway. The agreement provided 
the same minimum wages as in the previous agreement (of 1929), 
1.02 kroner (27.3 cents) per hour for skilled workers and 0.90 krone 
(24.1 cents) per hour for unskilled. From January 1, 1932, the 
minimum wages will be reduced to 0.95 krone (25.5 cents) for skilled 
workers and 0.84 krone (22.5 cents) for unskilled. The reduction 
in minimum wages will, however, take place only for workers newly 
employed. The time wages are to be reduced in the following way: 
For men, 0.09 krone (2.4 cents) for all wages of 1.13 kroner (30.3 cents) 
and over, but not below 1.05 kroner (28.1 cents), 0.07 krone (1.9 cents) 
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for all wages of 1.12 kroner (30.0 cents) or less but not below 1.0; 
kroner (28.1 cents) for skilled workers and 1.00 krone (26.8 cents) 
for unskilled. The reduction in the time wages for woman Workers 
is 6 per cent. Working hours must not exceed 48 per week. Over. 
time is fixed at 25 per cent additional for the first 2 hours on any of 
the first 5 working days of the week and 50 per cent additional «afte; 
that; for Saturday afternoons and Sundays double time. The avreo. 
ment expires April 1, 1934. The wages can be regulated, accordine 
to the cost-of-living index figures, in December, 1932. ° 

Table 3 shows, for the Bergen district, the rates paid in the yarioys 
industries in 1931: 


TABLE 3.—WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN BERGEN, NORWAY, IN 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone=26.8 cents] 











Average wages 
Per hour Per day 
Industry, and class of worker Ss 





| 
Norwe-| United | Norwe-| United | Norwe- 
gian States | gian States | gian 
cur- cur- cur- cur- | cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency | rency 











Shoe factories: Kroner| Cents | Kroner | Kroner 
PR tS eno abe och aan ondinnnaoeeeye | 0.95 25. 5 $2.04 | 45.60 | 
Women ; icone seit : . 62 16. 6 > ‘ 
Contract work— 

ay Ee eee 1. 40 37.5 

. Sass ; : : sd . 90 24.1 

Textile mills: 
a Se a i RE: . 95 25.5 
Oe Aa retake . 53 14. : 

Mining: 
Skilled workers --.____-- ‘se we ee . 40 37. 
eae ene. .. 4... ...-4- ; . 30 34. 
i ge eee Lee x . 22 32. 

Shipbuilding and repair: 
Acetylene burners , - a= ve .14 30. 
Blacksmiths, heavy fire - ‘ oii . 25 33. 
Blacksmiths’ helpers_. weutle ee 
Boilermakers - - -_----- é .27 34. 
Boilermakers’ helpers - -- -_--_- =. .12 
Carpenters, ship aed . 26 33. 
Calkers, iron Kawase es , — . 22 
Chippers, iron ; vex . 20 
Coppersmiths Bocas BsEsS UT . 29 
Coppersmiths’ helpers _ - eee <3} 
Se Rs ae Rs PEAR Shs ll 
Bilectricians............. , wie di ges Sit . 35 
Electricians’ helpers _ _ - : . 26 
Joiners 4 : veut. . 24 
SEE ae Se «ate Se ee 01 
Machinists, inside cee ees cae . 25 
Machinists’ helpers, inside ___-____- 08 
nity ces Selene Ci ngwatnow as ie i . 25 
eee ; BAe 7 . 28 
Pipefitters’ helpers See Al 
Ae ee cet eees . 28 
Plumbers’ helpers___-_---_------- 4 " i 
EL ee ; i 24 
peavecers, Mester........._.......- : L shbeia@ont 87 
Riveters, holder-on wate 
Riveters, passer boy... -..........__- 

Sheet-metal workers. __.......___. 
Sheet-metal workers’ helpers-_- 
Shipfitters as 
Shipfitters’ helpers_____- 

<  ___ ly aneae 
Tinsmiths’ helpers__-__- 

Welders, acetylene --__. 

Welders, electric __ 

W ood calkers-_-.-_.__. 


“10 cr 
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. 24 

. 83 

. 88 

. 80 
9. 28 
. 92 

. 08 

. 00 

. 64 

. 00 

. 24 

. 83 

. 24 

. 88 

. 92 

5. 96 
9. 60 
5. 84 
9. 92 
8. 48 
10. 00 
8. 48 
10. 24 
8. 88 
10. 16 
10. 40 
10, 08 
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Wages in Agriculture 
EaRNINGS of agricultural workers in Norway for the working year 
1930-31, appear in Table 4. 


TaBsLE 4.—AVERAGE EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 1930-31 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krone= 26.8 cents] 








Average earnings per day 


























With board and lodging Without board and lodging 
a ; —— ae So ee 
| 
Occupation and season Males Females Males | Females 
| | | 
Norwe-| United |Norwe-| United Norwe-| United | Norwe-| United 
gian | States | gian | States, gian | States | gian | States 
cur- cur- cur- cur- | cur- cur- | cur- cur- 
rency | rency | rency | rency rency | rency rency | rency 
—_ — — —_o — | ——— 
Temporary employees | 
Farm laborers: Kroner Kroner Kroner Kroner 
Planting and sowing season- -_--_- 3.22 | $0.86 2.04 | $0.55 4.72| $1.26| 3.15 $0. 84 
Mowing season seit <n 3. 70 . 99 2. 28 . 61 5. 14 1. 38 3. 37 . 90 
Harvest eeneon. .................. | 3.20 .86 |} 2.17 . 58 4.71 1.26; 3.29 . 88 
Other seasons, summer _— ae .79 | 1.84 .49 | 4.438 119 | 2.96 .79 
Other seasons, winter. _____.-_- 2.47 .66 | 1.63 44) 3.90] 1.05 | 2.72 73 
Ditch diggers: | | 
Summer-.-.- - - 3. 68 gee theshhandhcecanwns | oa SS |) a See 
eR ees ea Fe SER EE 3.17 sO 163bb06 st ume 4. 64 fae fae RS 
Forest workers: | 
ee accra al 3. 40 |! , 2 eee } ore | 4.97 bee ts... 
0 Se ee ee | 2. 99 A es eee ae | 4,651 fe ey ee 
Stonemasons: | | 
ESR CPR ae eee 4, 82 gf PESCERE Ve ngees | 6.40 Bee botijacstidawis~ 
Ch as a eee eee ss fie seen een 
Carpenters: | 
EE a 5. 03 1.35 Becca daieaad 6. 65 ieee: San 
ee 4. 26 i § IT Be 5. 92 OD b... chu tidiectiieiea 
Permanent employees 
Farm hands: | 
Full year_____- sacace-e--e-e-|! 491. 00 [1 131. 50 [1338.00 | 190.58 |.......-]...-..--]_-----_- iencen 
Summer half year_._...____-- 387.60 |) 70.03) 208. OD | * OR SO j. 2... .]. fe eee 
+ ose > Fee ” eC UE * Oh eee eee eee ee 
Stock tenders: 
fee OT Bae Fi TL Sf See aes eee eee 3 
Summer half year _..-------.]!332. 00 | ! 88.98 |1239. 00 | ! 64.05 |.._.__-- | , 
Winter half year-----._ ..--..--~-|!325.00 | ! 87.10 |!230.00 | 61.64 |_..---__|---.-- ee Pe 
| 




















! Per season. 


General Survey of Wages in Sweden, 1930 and 1931 ' 


ABOR in Sweden has reached a very high stage of organization, 

and only a small percentage of the workers are unorganized. As 

employers are also largely grouped into trade organizations, the 
system of collective agreements has been very widely adopted. 

A number of the collective agreements cover the whole country, 
but the major part of those mentioned below are only locally appli- 
cable. There is a central court of arbitration, for the decision of 
disputes concerning the interpretation and application of collective 
agreements, established in accordance with a Swedish law of 1920. 
This court consists of 7 members, of which the Government appoints 
3 and the central organizations on both sides 2 each. 

_ The standard of living and wages of workers engaged in agriculture 
is considerably lower than in the manufacturing industries. 





' This report was prepared, late in 1931, by John Ball Osborne, American consul general, Stockholm; 
Robert Harnden, consul, and Tor Fernholm, Goteborg; and Christian T. Steger, consul, and Philip 
Wilkens, Malmo. 
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About one-third of the total number of workers in Swedish many. 


facturing industries are engaged in the production of export goods ~~ 
about two-fifths of the total in the manufacture for domestic cons; imp- 
tion without foreign competition, and in transportation, and one. = 
fourth of the workers in home market industries subject to com. 
petition from abroad. 

Wages are in general highest in the second group, which inel ides 
the foodstuff industries, building and building materials, shoe and 
rubber factories, joinery and furniture factories, and certain othe PS, 
The export industries include sawmills, pulp and paper mills, export 
ore mines, large machinery producers, and the stone industry, while 
the domestic industries subject to foreign competition are those 
manufacturing textiles and clothing, glass and china, and certain JB set! 
chemical and related products; the necessity of meeting international W 
competition has forced wages in these groups of industries to a lower R.. 
level than in the protected home market group. These differences eM 
are most noticeable in the larger Swedish cities and industrial locali- o 
ties, and are less pronounced in places where the cost of living is lower. 

The relation between wages paid to workers of different sexes in [BN 
Sweden is illustrated by the fact that in 1927 female workers received 
on an average 58 per cent of the amounts paid to male workers. [n J; 
the textile industries and the bakeries, the average was higher, about M 
66 per cent, but in establishments manufacturing sewn articles it je ""\ 
was about 50 per cent. be 

Since 1913, wages per hour in the export industry group have risen JB Me 
by 138 per cent, and in the protected home market group by 193 per ‘ 
cent. Wages per year have not risen in the same proportion, due prin- IB ¢,,.. 
cipally to the introduction, a number of years ago, of the 8-hour Mu 
working-day. These earnings have shown a rise of from 151 to 183 M 
per cent in electrical workshops, yeast factories, bakeries, and build- J“ 
ing, and from 83 to 100 per cent in the china factories, shoe factories, W 


certain other leather and rubber goods industries, and raw sugar mills. 
The normal working time is fixed by law at 48 hours per week, and FB path 


in most branches of activity this time is divided so that the laborers M 
work 8% hours daily, except Saturdays, when the working time is OM 
5% hours. Overtime work 1s permitted up to a total of 200 hours per - 
year. An additional 150 hours’ overtime may be allowed upon appli- & 
cation to the labor council, and in emergency cases further overtime JB Qur 
work may be permitted. Build 

Employers in the various industries are compelled to pay compensa- & ,,,. 
tion to persons injured during their work or, in case of death, to their \ 
dependents. For this reason practicall all em ployers insure their Glas 
workers in the State insurance office (Bikeforsakrngsanstalten). The . 
legislation now in force was effected in 1916, and it covers almost all JB cvs 
accidents occurring during the performance of work on account of I wins 
another person. The costs of insurance are covered by fees paid & ,,,.\ 
by the employers. N 


Wages in Various Industries in Sweden 


In THE following pages are shown wage rates and earnings and other 
pertinent data covering wage earners in Swedish industries ani 10 
agriculture. 

Table 1 shows the average yearly, daily, and hourly earning~ in 
various industries, by sex and age, in 1931. 
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sty 1, “AVERAGE EARNINGS PER YEAR, DAY, AND HOUR IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


” IN SWEDEN IN 1931 


{Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona=26.8 cents 
























































Average earnings 
’ aa | a 
Per year | Per day Per hour 
Industry and sex 
United) | United United 
Swed- Swed- | ¢ Swed- 
ish cur- | a ish cur- — ish cur- ——- 
rency | rency | TEBCY | rency rency | rency 
— ae See 
: Kronor | Kronor Kronor| Cents 
= Metal mines....-..--------2-----2-2-0- 2-00-22 ----- 2, 728 | 223i BSE L....14-.-..-- 
4 OR Sa ae Es OR eee ee ee 2, 908 779 | 9.89 2. 65 1. 22 32. 7 
ee RE EE i a Oe” ee 6S ee 1, 843 494 6. 43 1.72 . 82 22. 0 
IGE. cic dude cewees seesannccnsasncccedscntnneneece 1, 257 337 | 4. 33 1. 16 . 55 14.7 
= Mines and concentrators... ...............-............| 3,513 941 | 10.72 oe 
ESS © RE a ee eee 969 11. 08 2.97; 1.61 43. 1 
Minors._- ae eee 401 4. 95 1. 33 | . 64 17.1 
Central all ie ea ok ana ea eR | 2,490 667 8. 85 od eee ee, ae 
Se ea Ae eee Pay ee pee | 2, 567 688 9.17 2. 46 1.14 30. 6 
0 a See oe) ers See fe 334 4.11 1.10 . 52 13.9 
yp EE SE 2 Ss See sae en ewe ae 4, 876 1, 307 15. 01 eee ane a 
eS 2 Ep. ee ae eee 4, 981 1, 335 15. 42 4.13 2. 25 60. 3 
— 5 EE eee: es a fey!” Oe eee 1, 996 535 7. 18 1, 92 . 88 23. 6 
Iron, steel, and one Sees... ...<. 5 ee 2, 428 651 7. 92 OO  — 
Tene & DR SSO Ss CE a 675 8.15 2.18 1. 03 27. 6 
Yk RE Fe a oe a 1, 167 313 3. 41 .91 - 61 13. 7 
' Iron and steel oe) eee? ee | 2,351 630 7. 68 ) - 
Men PES 4 2 Piha Senn amino tubenaited .-| 2,643 708 8. 85 2. 37 1.10 29. 5 
OS ee Me a 374 4. 66 1, 25 | . 60 16. 1 
ES EE eae) eee) ae eee eee 1, 092 293 3. 80 1. 02 | . 50 13. 4 
Machine shops. . ---------- a ee ef 738 9. 46 EE a 
Men__-- oe 2 ah! 5, | ae 2, 898 777 9. 90 2. 65 1. 22 32. 7 
Women. : ; shdnéhannwantenal | ae 523 6. 48 1. 74 . 86 23. 0 
Minors bala do qecteersieesdl ae 358 4. 57 1. 22 | . 57 15.3 
Electrical shops ----- ss 751} 961) 2658 /-....... Di ssite iss 
Men penne ‘ oe TS 861 10. 85 2. 91 1. 35 36. 2 
Women. ae a A 2, O88 560 7. 30 1. 96 | . 95 25. 5 
Minors___- hE a 1, 207 323} 419] L12|  .55 14.7 
Metal —aenenls: bee Be) eee ee 672 8. 41 > oe OF 
Men. Ss 2 ee EOE Se. Reet See oe 2, 900 777 9. 7 2. 61 1. 23 32.9 
Women a es 510 6. 76 1. 81 | . 84 22. 5 
| Gold and silverware manufacturing - SPE A ae 2, 931 786 | 10.35 ye ee 
iS ae ce. | ee 3, 756 1, 007 13. 12 3.52! 1.70 45. 6 
Women- A ae es | ee a fae 24.9 
Earth and stone industry FR SEE! REPL SE 7.19 3 a * 
Men___. SRY | TIRE 8 Se has Bear 7.58| 203 . 93 24.9 
RE TE CEE. ay oes pe gene aE eee 5. 05 1. 35 . 65 17.4 
ES Ee cS ee) eee | ee eee Se ee ee 3. 53 . 95 . 44 11.8 
20 NS a See eee 2, 284 612 7. 93 | eee eee 
| TES: SRE, GREET 2 344 | @141] 2136 L.......)..... 
Ee RE NR a A *, Se ae TERE: TEES 5. 60 > | ae ree 
Men_. at MES: 4 ree 5. 74 1. 54 . 70 18.8 
Quarry ing and stonecutting._ ee Se eee 6. 33 | ee Se ee 
0 OE = 5 eee oe aes Ae 6. 46 1. 73 . 81 21. 7 
Building SS EER S CERT eR 2, 219 595 7. 82 ae See 
SS RS ae oT .”) eee 2, 310 619 8. 10 2.17 . 99 26. 5 
Porcelain, mene cay Worms. J... .... 4.4... 2, 020 541 7. 25 5 ae ae 
RMR on~<cnswococoecidbcccessdinseneccnces 2, 643 7 9, 28 2. 49 1.19 31.9 
Women... _- Se SRS Bee ee eee 1, 526 409 5. 41 1. 45 Pe | 19.0 
REET ES FS ae 1, 571 421 6. 60 &. gS ee I Se 
al, oon Lvedycaccdthinnsa»dinhdcchaneses 1, 773 475 | 7.38 1. 98 . 88 23. 6 
SS SESE T RRL Tae eae |” 544 146} 2.35 . 63 . 32 8.6 
Crystal and table glass factories._..............._..--- 1, 295 347 5. 82 5 jae See 
SRS Rc 7 es Cee 1, 500 402 6. 80 1. 82 . 82 22. 0 
Window-glass factories....-...........-.-.-......-.... 2, 038 546 | 7.19 LOB Lewoadine a 
A 2 ES as aay i ee 2, 094 561 7. 40 1. 98 . 89 23. 9 
Meio... ia. 2335... 2, 518 et SOF) Oee bisects... 
| SRP Se RSS | 2,555 685 8. 85 2. 37 1. 05 28. 1 
Lumber and woodworking. ............-...-.--.------ | 2,155 ee Sot ° Meee Soo 
_ = ae oe i ) CEES -| 2, 301 617 8. 42 2. 26 1. 00 26.8 
Women. ___- ees ae 408 5.71 1. 53 . 67 18. 0 
8 SP ae ae waa 1, 077 289 4. 05 1.09 . 52 13.9 
ie, (riving._ SSSR aah exe 9 OP ° ) eee SE 
M 9. 67 2. 59 1. 07 28.7 
7.77 ft 
8. 25 2.21 97 26. 0 
4. 26 1.14 - 55 14.7 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER YEAR, DAY, AND HOURIN VARIOUS IND! 
IN SWEDEN IN 1931—Continued 








Average earnings 


Per year Per day 





Industry and sex 


United | . United 
. | Swed- s 
States p> span States 
cur- : cur- 


rency | T°?°Y | reney 


Swed- 
ish cur- 
rency 


Swed 
ish cur 
rency 





» | = 
Kronor | Kronor | Krono 


Furniture making 2, 241 $601 | 7.82 
2, 420 649 | . 44 
Minors ee . 925 248 3. 20 
Other woodworking 2, 248 602 | 88 
Men... ; Tease S 20 mS 
Paper and printing ~ er Ra --| 2,642 | 708 9. 15 
: ae: | 2,849 ; 764 | 9.87 
Women ee eT 452 5. 67 | 
ae 2 ae Ss iS a 1, O89 292 3. 71 
We MEN, 6 20535 08. | 2,729 731 9, 47 
° ms | 2,785 746 9. 64 
Minors...----- _ 1, 303 | 349 63 | 
Paper and pasteboard “manufacture - ; | 2,391 | 641 18 | 
2, 593 | 695 90 
Women = 1, 466 393 16 
TS RES SE OS | Ee oe Se eee 1, 098 294 75 
Other paper manufacture - | 2,173 582 03 
Fae ee, me 816 88 
Women . 480 64 
Printing plants_ - . + 57 959 61 | 
Men. --- . | 3, 68 988 
Women : ‘ 652 
EE EO ee | es a 271 
Food manufacture , 766 742 
; | 878 
Women , 955 524 
US RE Ae ee See te 287 
0 EE Me ee SO4 
Ce aes > eS: ie SRA ey 
Yeast manufacture. 
RES SEE SES SS a SS. 
0 a ge te ee 





Ns 


Tanne 
M 


Fur 1 
N 





my, 





~ 


wr 


— 





Rubb 


7 
Other 
M 


bet bet 
rm SD BO BO OS Or NI OS OO 90 em 
on Qo 


— 





Om 


_— i 
— i 


FAS OSNNON: 


Women. = 
Sugar manufacture. ; : 
eee ed D  dieblatak 
Women - 
Chocolate and caramel plants_- 
Men. 
Women 
Minors-_-- | 
Breweries and soft drinks establishments he Beco 
Men_ 
Women. 
Tobacco manufacture 
Men.-.--- 
Women__- 
Slaughterhouses and conserve manufacture 





Paint! 
M 
Publi 
M 


_ 
on = 
— 


—s 
toc 


nt 
tS 9° 
ee een mans PESEPNE EE NPNENN, 


— es 
AW MAIN WM WARUSSSeor 
he, 


— 
6 


Tailoring and sewing plants_. 
Men RA S.. eee Y. é 


—= 


PRLONSSrAeVe-~ 


- Oo 


Minors._----- 

Hat and cap manufacture __- 
=e 3 
Women______- 

Leather, hair, and rubber plants. it 
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TaBLe 1. —AVERAGE EARNINGS PER YEAR, DAY, AND HOURIN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
’ IN SWEDEN IN 1931—Continued 











Industry and sex 





Average earnings 





Per year 





Swed- 
ish cur- 
rency 


| United 


States 
cur- 
rency 


Swed- 
ish cur- 
rency 





Per day 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency 


Per hour 


United 





Tanneries--------------- 
Men 
Fur manufacture 
Men 
Women 
Shoe manufacture. 
Men 
Women 
Minors_-_--- 
Rubber-goods fac tories 
Men ; 
Women : 
Other related manufactures __- 
Men_. 


Chemical- technical ‘industry _ Phi he LA 


Men. 
Women.- 
Minors_.- 


Dye, paint, oil, and pe rfume manufacture. 


Men. 
Women 
Fertilizer manufacture 

, Men. ees } 
Explosiv es manufacture. 

Men 
Match manufacture 

M en 


Minors. 


Other chemical-technical manufactures____- 


Men 4 
Building industry 
_ ee: egg 
Minors..-.----- 5 
Construction work ceded an 
Men Tn 
Painting and glazing work__....__- 
Men 
Publie works- 
oe 
Minors____--- 
os lighting, and waterworks 
en 


Building and construction works__-_-- ; 


| pki ‘ es 
Minors... ..--- i ; 
Street railways_.........--- 


en 
Laundries 
Men 
Women. 
All groups... 
Men 


Minors 


— 





Kronor 
2, 228 
2, 505 
2, O85 
2, 792 
1, 685 
1, 875 
2, 384 | 
1, 477 

940 
2, 042 
2, 831 
1, 660 
2, 152 
2, 549 
2, 309 
2, 740 
1, 639 
1, 219 
2, 304 
2, 788 
1, 778 
2, 992 
3, O86 
2, 593 
2, 991 
2, 060 
2, 541 
1, 625 
1, 340 
2, 443 
2, 696 





"8, 603 
3, 623 | 
1, 678 
3, 413 
3, 426 
1, 365 
3, 471 
3, 488 
1, 640 | 
3, 997 
4, 033 
1, 854 | 
2, 744 | 
3, 063 
1, 866 
873 
3, 174 
3, 180 
945 
2, 820 
2, 824 | 
1, O54 | 
3, 076 
3, 311 
4, 138 
4, 138 
2, 150 | 





$597 
671 


559 | 


748 
452 
503 
639 
396 
252 
547 
759 
445 


577 | 


683 
619 
734 
439 
327 
617 
747 
477 
802 
827 
695 
802 
552 
681 
436 
359 
655 
723 


966 
971 
450 
915 
918 
366 
930 
935 
440 
1, 071 
1, 080 
497 
735 
821 


| Kronor 
7.90 
} . 92 
.12 





9. 50 
5. 80 
06 | 
9.05 | 
5.61 | 
3. 55 
7.95 
. 31 
. 89 
. §2 
. 94 
. 98 
. 27 
5. 62 
15 | 
> a 
9.12 

). 21 

9. 82 | 
.11 

9. 13 | 
. 37 

. 92 | 
50 

26 

68 

27 | 
12 | 
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85S 
494 
678 
763 


439 | 
295 
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1. 
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1. 5: 
1. 
2. 4: 
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Goteborg District (Western Sweden) 


In THE following pages are given data as to wage rates and workin 
conditions in some of the more important industries in Goteborg gj 
vicinity. 

The majority of employers and workers in the stone, glass an¢ 
china, mining, metals and machine, paper and pulp, and wood and 
wood-products industries are organized, and wage scales are reguilate 
by collective agreements, either national or local. National agre. 
ments are in force for the shoe factories, tanning establishments 
joinery and furniture factories, saw and planing mills, paper and pulp 
industry, and textile industries, but wages in rubber-goods factories 
are regulated by special arrangements for each plant. 

Payment for overtime.—In the mining, metal, and machine industri« 
and in the clothing trades, for work on Sundays and holidays time and 
a half is paid, if the work is directly connected with the industry; 4l] 
other work is paid for at double rates. For overtime on regular work. 
ing days (except Saturday), the rate is time and a quarter for the 
first 2 hours and time and a half thereafter. 

In the textile industry, overtime is paid for at the rate of 30 per 
cent above the regular rate for the first 2 hours’ overtime or for time 
worked during a regular rest period; for other overtime on week days, 
at the rate of time and a half; and for work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and three-quarters. 

Vacations.—In the textile and mining industries, during the months 
of June to August, each worker who has been employed since October 
1, previous, is entitled to four days’ paid vacation. In the clothing 
industry, six days’ paid vacation is given, after one year’s service. 

In the clothing factories operated by large retail establishments, 
women who have been employed for 3 years or more are entitled to an 
annual paid vacation of 6 days, and to sick benefits of 2.65 kronor 
(71 cents) per day for 42 days. Other workers receive the same 
vacation period, but no sick benefits. 

Payments supplementary to wages.— Workers in the textile industries, 
with dependent children or parents, receive certain family allowances, 
the monthly amount varying according to the number of dependents, 
as follows: 
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In certain cotton mills not members of the employers’ association, 
vorkers receive advantages such as free or cheap lodgings ($1.60 per 
yom each month at the Floda mills), cheap firewood, garden plots, 
tc. Also, in certain mills the workers are entitled to free medical 
,jvice and medicine at half price. 

In certain cases, workers in the clothing trades are given medical 
are, assistance in case of illness, and medicine at reduced rates. 

A large sawmill near Goteborg gives its employees free medical 
.dvice for themselves and their families, free hospital treatment, 
sud supplies firewood at low rates. Overalls are also supplied to 
rtain outdoor workers. 

Qne of the largest joineries in western Sweden pays 7 kronor 
$1.88) per month as a rent allowance, and provides free medical and 
ospital treatment for the employees and their families. 

Workers in the mining, metal, and machine industries in Goteborg 
ecelve no supplementary payments of any kind, with the exception 
pf free passage across the river for shipbuilding workers, and special 
ompensation for woodworkers using their own tools. Such com- 
pensation is paid in the following amounts: 36 kronor ($9.65) per 
ear to workers who in the opinion of their foremen have a sufficient 
number of good tools; if tools are required costing more than 150 
conor ($40.20), the worker receives 12 per cent of the value of such 
ools above 150 kronor. 

An electrochemical plant near Goteborg gives its employees free 
iedical advice and medicine, besides hospital treatment for not to 
exceed 3 months. Carpenters using their own tools receive an allow- 
nce of 2.50 kronor (67 cents) permonth. Free wooden shoes, aprons, 
oots, mittens, respirators, and certain other articles are provided by 
he company. 

Wages in Leading Industries in the Goteborg District 


The table following shows average time and piece rates and actual 

arnings, as disclosed by an official survey by the Royal Social 
oard (Socialstyrelsen) in 1929, when wage levels were, on the whole, 
he same as at present. Exceptions are the match industry in which 
he 1930 agreement raised the minimum rates shown by 0.03 krona 
(.8 cent) per hour, and the paper industry where wages are somewhat 
igher than those shown hereafter.” 





For rates in specified occupations in the paper industry, see Table 7. 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN Go" 
DISTRICT OF SWEDEN IN 1929 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona=26.8 cents] 








Average earnings (inclu id 
Rate per hour ing overtime, payme: 
in kind, ete.)— 





TT; , . iane w - | eo > 
Industry, and class of worker lime work Piece work Perhour | Per da 





| | 
: U.S | Swed-| 
Swedish U.S. oily cure ish 


| 
| ww > ta - > ww . ’ | " 
| currency | currency ; ‘y ~ Irency, cur 





| rency 





Earth and stone | 
Stone quarrying, rough shaping, | Kronor | Cents Kronor 
etc.: N 0. 96 | ' .81 | 21.7) 8.14 |g 
Glass works, producing— 
Cat grams: Diem... .71 . . 9 ; . 88 | 23. . 80 
Window glass: Men_- -70 q ‘ y -93 | 24.9] 7.40 
Bottles: Men_._.._____- . 95 5, é 37. § 117 | 31.4) 8.85 
Brickyards: Men__________ -79 4 . - 98 | 26. . 58 
Lime, chalk, and cement works: 








92 | .18 | 31.6] 1.08] 28.9] 8.61 
| 32. 9. 56 
19. 37 
Chemicals 
Match factories: 
Men }1.73-. 119. 6-20. 


Women . 47-. 112. 6-13. 
Minors. - 








Flour mills: Men 
Raw-sugar mills: 
(OSG ee ae 


Women 
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Margarine factories: Men___- 
Canneries: 
Men 


85 £F8 
aD aon 


Leather, rubber, etc. 


Shoe factories: 
. 09 | 29. 1. 29 
. 64 17. 81 
.41 11. . 56 


PSS 








.10 29. 1. 32 
. 74 | 19.8 74 | 


! According to locality; minimum rates. 
*3 to 9 ore (0.8 cent to 2.4 cents) per hour above the time rates. 
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IN GOTEBORG 








Rate per hour 











Textiles and clothing 


Cotton mills: 
Men._-- 
ie : 
Minors. - 

Linen, hemp, ‘and jute ‘mills: 
Men. ' him | 
Women. BS 
Minors. ----- 

Wool spinning and ‘weav ing mills: 
Men_. ’ 
Women 
Minors. — 

Knit-goods plants: 

Men. ra 





Clothing factories: 
A dae ; Fee 
Women______-_- ize ches 
oe 


Wood and wood products 


Saw and planing mills: 
ipa a 
Minors. __- 

Joinery and furniture factories 
Men... _. 
ee 

W = pulp mills: 


aaa 
Paper mills: 
ieee paper— 


a egies 
Women -.. = apa 
i rahi 








. 66 | 
| 


86 23.0] .94| 25.2 
54 14.5 | .66| 17.7 
. 38 10.2} .51| 13.7 
.81 21.7] .88| 23.6 
49 13.1} .64| 17.2 
. 36 9.6] .52 | 13.9 
. 88 23.6] .97| 26.0 
53 14.2| .65| 17.4 
. 37 9.9} .49) 13.1 


- 40 


1. 42 | 38.1] 1.37 | 36.7 
76 | 20.4} .79| 21.2 
. 40 10.7} .51| 13.7 


| 
. 82 22.0} 1.01 | 27.1 
46 123] 61) 16.3 
. 93 24.9] 1.16 | 31.1 
38 10.2] .57| 15.3 
97 a0) 1.16] 31.1 
46 12.3 20. 4 


- 76 | 


24. 
15. 
11.0 


30. 3 


-56 | 15.0 














Average earnings (includ- 
ing overtime, payments 














| 
| 
he in kind, ete.)— Per 
cent 
Sa I. of 
Industry, and class of worker Time work Piece work B Per hour Per day P stay 
—- = = —| on 
Swed | Swed Swed piece- 
, al 7v J ’ a , s > + | we ma 
Swedish| U.S. ish plong ish pag ish aa i 
currency | currenc cur- cur- cur- ; : 
y y scene y | rency ‘re ney oom rency | Tency 
Mining metal and machines tom | | 
Iron, steel, and copper plants: Kronor | Cents Kronor Cents Kronor Cents Kronor 
Men.--- m .79 21.2 112; 30.0; 107) 27 8. 15 |$2. 18 71.7 
Minors . 38 | 10. 2 -63 | 16.9 - 52 | 13.9 3. 41 .91 51.4 
Iron and steel semimanufactures: 
Men. . . 95 | 25. 5 1.2 | 33.0 Li | 03 8.85 | 2.37 53.0 
Women... ae ie . - §2 | 13.9 -70 | 18.8 .60 | 16.1 4.66 | 1.25 43.3 
ee . 40 10. 7 -61 16.3 | -50 | 13.4 3.80 | 1.02 46.9 
Machine shops: | 
aa 1, 02 27.3 1.32 | 35.4] 1.241 33.2 9.97 | 2.67 60. 5 
Women..---- . 68 18.2} 1.00 | 26.8; .88 | 23.6] 648] 1.74] 57.6 
CO EE ae .41 11.0 . 67 | 18.0 -56]} 15.0] 4.481120] 54.3 
Shipbuilding: 
OO a 1, 03 27. 6 1.30 | 34.8 1.27 | 34.0 9.62 | 2. 58 79.5 
At I pe i 47 12.6 17.7; .63] 16.9 4.88 | 1.31 81. 










.92| 24.7! 7.56| 2038] 30.8 
.641 17.2] 5.08] 1.36| 70.7 
44/118] 3.44] .92] 428 
.88 | 23.6! 7.45| 200] 233 
.62| 16.6} 5.14] 1.38| 79.2 
41 | 11.0! 3.42 . 92 33.5 
.94/ 25.2] 7.76|/208! 31.4 
.62 | 16.6 5.03 | 1.35 59. 6 
. 40 3. 25 . Se a.2 


10.7 
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1.40 | 37.5 | 11.; .04 | 46.6 
-79 | 21.2| 6.22] 1.67] 67.8 
‘me Ting! 422i . 4 









1.04] 27.9} 825/221) 77.5 
.56/15.0| 4.26) 1.14] 61.0 
1.06) 284) 844/226] 46.6 
.43}115| 3.20) .86] 24.1 
117/314! 964/258] 71.3 
.58 | 15.5) 4.63] 1.24] 36.0 
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Wages in Specified Occupations and Industries T 
. ‘ " in a 
Metal industry—The following table shows the average ac tual ‘ 
earnings in certain occupations in the metal industry in Goteborg j, Mix 
1930. It may be said that, in general, the wage level in this industry eCo™ 
in Goteborg is about 10 per cent above that in other important indy. 
trial localities in western Sweden. Card 
‘ 
TABLE 3.—ACTUAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN yy. pSlub 
CHINE SHOPS AND SHIPYARDS IN GOTEBORG, 1930 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona= 26.8 hare 
Actual earnings per hour 
Time work | Piece wor Mois 
| 
im eer T 
Class of work and establishment Average mee aan ay keri is s} 
we Swed. | nit for | 
United Toad ish cur-, >‘! 
Swed- States | Swedish United rency TABL 
ish cur-| eur- | currency | States | rene A 
rency | rency currency | 
—_—___ “7 —— ee — —s 
Machine-shop employees: | vener Cents Kronor Cents Kronor! © 
has sw neidianntaccniad made 0. 87 23.3 | 0. 73-1. 50 | 19.640. 2 1. 38 
Teot Ranes.......... IRI Ree ie a Ae * . 92 24.7 | .74- .95 | 19.8-25.5 1. 44 
Common laborers -_-----.------- .79 21.2) .66-1.37 | 17. 7-36.7 1. 26 
Women— 
ES . 53 14, 2 .50- .70 | 13. 4-18. 8 .97 
ER aS Se SRE i a oe ee . 37 9.9 -35- .38 9. 4-10. 2 . 88 
i no ahead . 43 11.5) .38 .54/| 10.2-14.5 . 68 
Shipyard’ employees: | 
i i he eek atom dod . 90 24. 1 . 73-1. 35 | 19.6-36.2; 1.49 
RI A al a ae EAR 107; 2.7] .87-1.12 | 23.3-30.0 1.48 Ries 
ss eee . 88 23.6 | .73-1.00 | 19.6-26.8 | = 1.47 ; 
ih racers oetpienshnwenn ce . 87 23.3 | .73- .94 | 19.6-25.2| 1.56 5 I popli 
Woodworkers ---_- eee ae we -91 | 24.4] .86- .93 | 23.0-24.9 1. 52 i Mads 
ial Holla 
Boy-t 
Clothing industry—The wages in certain occupations in specified FB Ru 
branches of the clothing industry are shown in the table following. Blue 
TABLE 4.—WAGES IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN THE GOTEBORG DISTRICT OF 
SWEDEN } 
[Co onversions into U nited States currency on | basis of krona= 26.8 cents] 5 tot 
—=—_——— Sere ——— ———— OU 
| Wages per hour ! Wages per week Swi 
Oe asian tale . )pru 
Industry and occupation | Swed- pe oes Industry and occupation Sered- Cul Im} 
| ish eur-| * cur- ish cur- fore 7] 
rency | rency FENCY | rency ‘tra 
“—— fall 
Men’s ready-made suits: Kronor| Cents Ready-made clothing (plants pal 
Shapers and pressers, male, operated by retail establish- 
after 3 years... 1.53] 41.0] ments): Kronor 4 
Pressers, male, after 2 years - 1. 31 35. 1 Shapers and pressers, male___.| 73.25 $19 whi 
Assistant pressers, male_____-_- 1. 16 31.1 Assistants, male___...___.__- 66. 60 ‘ 
Shapers, female._._.___..._--- . 98 26. 3 Women— assi 
Seamstresses, after 244 years. _- . 80 21.4 Entrancerate........._.__| 24.06 4 
Caps: After 6 months... ______- 29. 95 8. Jar 
Cap makers, male............- 1.42 38. 1 ee 2 TN cadkccancant 33. 30 8,92 Ap: 
Cap makers, female.._----_-—- 80 21.4 After 114 years....___...- 37.35 | 10.01 Pp 
Men’s shirts, women’s underwear: After 2 years.............- 40.70 | 10.91 De 
Seamstresses— CL ree 43. 30 W 
Entrance rate_-. 32 8.6 4 
After 3 months. ....._.... . 40 10. 7 in 
After 6 months. . 48 12.9 : 8 
After 1 year_____ 56 15.0 Sox 
After 1% years__. al . 64 17.2 
After 2 years..............| “ey 219.3 hay 
! Rate per week=hourly rate multiplied by 48, minus 5 per cent. iF 


3 — rate, payable only to women 18 years of age or over. 
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Tertile industry —Below are given examples of piecework earnings 
, a cotton-spinning mill in western Sweden: 


lal ‘ Per week 
Mixing of cotton, 157.8 bales @ 27.6 6re per bale_ 43.60 kronor ($11.69) 


& }Combing (3-story machines): 
ry EI he eT ee 54.12 kronor ($14.50) 
Is- Ce aes ae i a ok 8 49.50 kronor ($13.27) 
Carding (3-story machines) --_--._------- § 39.46—43.85 kronor ($10.58-$11.75) 
pSlubbing: 
Ih. , Males (heavy slubber), 53.0 to 57.7 hanks @ 
57.6 dre per hank, minus 40 per cent_______ 31.75 kronor ($8.51) 





Females 
46.2 to 52.4 hanks @ 64.8 ére per hank_ 29.93-33.95 kronor ($8.02—$9.10) 


54.6 hanks @ 72.0 6re per hank_________ 39.31 kronor ($10.54) 
. 77.0 hanks @ 41.4 6re per hank________- 31.88 kronor ( $8.54) 
Meisher MN ANU. os scmahdtcccbuntcbeos 43.77 kronor ($11.73) 


The cost per piece of certain items, furnished by a weaving mill, 
is shown in the following table. One worker handles 6 ordinary looms 
or 12 automatic looms. 


Taste 56.—COST OF WEAVING SPECIFIED KINDS OF CLOTH IN GOTEBORG, SWEDEN 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona= 26.8 cents] 








: ———————— Pome : i 
Cost per piece 
' 


| q | 
Width Length Ordinary looms | Automatic looms 














Kind of cloth | (in centi- | (in 
| meters) | meters) | re 
; | Swedish | United —" United 
P | currency States jet een States 
| currency y currency 
SS ene inieensoaehsaiies > at ay |——— 
; | Kronor | Kronor 
POS. sntnes’ : rae &9 60 3.75 $1.01 3. 10 $0. 83 
Ss Madapolam__-----. 3 : ott 80 38 3: 40 -91 2.75 74 
Hoteles. 20655 LA: .; —* - &4 38 3. 75 | 1.01 3. 10 . 83 
Boy-scout cloth - bas GAs 67 38 2. 65 my) 2. 15 . 58 
d Blue twills......-- Se 70 38 3. 75 1.01 | 3.10 . 83 
' Blue twill, 1290 B- ge steele 90 38 2. 65 oun 2.15 . 58 
§ Blue twill, 560_....___-- bis ewes | 62 38 1. 90 51 1. 55 .42 














_ Forestry —The forest area of this district is over 65 per cent of the 

total, and 11.2 per cent of the forest-bearing area of the whole of 

4 — Sweden. Lumber, wood goods, wood pulp, and paper are among the 

_principal exports of Sweden and are manufactured by numerous and 
important enterprises in the western part of this country. 

The most important among the workers engaged in cutting and 

_ transporting timber are the drivers (kérare). Other workers, especially 
fallers (kuggare) are to be regarded as assistants to the drivers and are 
‘paid by them. 

The length of a day’s work in the northern part of this district, 
~ — where forestry is a major activity, has been agreed upon between 
associations of employers and employees, as follows: 7 hours during 
« @ January, 744 hours in February, 8% hours in March, 9 hours from 
| & April to September, 8 hours in October, and 7 hours in November and 
 & December. 

_ The most recent information concerning wages paid in the lumber- 
ing industry in western Sweden was published last March by the Royal 
Social Board and is given below. The figures for the first group shown 
have reference to the main body of forest workers, who have other 





* Plus 3 hours’ cleaning work at 80 dre per hour. 
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occupations during the greater part of the year. A smaller but yo 
inconsiderable group consists of permanent forest workers and ‘“ forest 
tenants”? with long-time contracts. 

Almost all of the work is done on a piecework basis. 


TABLE 6—-AVERAGE EARNINGS PER DAY OF FORESTRY WORKERS IN Wr STERN 
SWEDEN, 1930-31 - 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona=26.8 cents] 














! 








Average earnings per day of 
Drivers (horse and man) Fallers 
District and class of worker a ei a 
Swedish — Swedish United 
- ae i aS 3 oi States 
currency | currency currency currencs 
Temporary workers: Kronor | Kronor 
Smaland district ____-__- cian 7. 08 $1. 90 4.13 
Western district__ - . . 7. 51 2. O1 4.10 
Bergslags district__.- wm. ‘ ease 6 oe | 8. 08 2.17 4. 56 
Permanent workers: 
Smaland district_____--__- : Seddals 6. 86 1. 84 3. 93 1.05 
Western district___- ‘ . a 7.17 1. 92 3. 85 l 
Bergslags district____-_- EMS Ghee 7. 56 2. 03 4. 36 








According to the present collective agreement between forest 
operators and floating associations, on the one hand, and the organiza- 
tion of forest workers in the northern part of this district, on the other, 
wages per hour and day for cutting, hauling, and floating are as 
follows: 


For forest workers: Per day 
ee ee ene 9.44 kronor ($2.53 
I 4.72 kronor ($1.26 

For floating: Per hour 
I rr I i i a 0.70 krona (380.19) 
tl i a See ieee 0.75 krona (80.20) 
Pe iio a, ee ee nese cel 0.77 krona (30.21) 


According to the wage statistics of the Royal Social Board for 192), 
‘which apply to the whole of Sweden, men engaged in floating received 
on an average 83 Ore (22.2 cents) per hour for time work, 1.23 kronor 
(32.9 cents) per hour for piece work, and a general average of 1.()! 
kronor (29.2 cents) per hour and 9.67 kronor ($2.59) per day when 
overtime, payments in kind, ete., are included. Of the work 59.6 per 
cent was done at piece rates. 

Paper industry.— According to the managers of a local paper fac- 
tory, comparative actual wage schedules for different classes of work- 
ers may best be obtained by using as a basis the minimum wages 
fixed by the national agreement of June, 1930. These wages are 
actually paid to certain beginners and other employees, but the 
greater part of the work is done on a piece basis, with guaranteed 
earnings of from 20 to 25 per cent above these minimum rates for 
indoor workers and 30 per cent for outdoor workers. Machine 
repairers are paid by the hour and receive from 1.10 to 1.30 kronor 
(29.5 to 34.8 cents) per hour. There are no supplementary payments 
of any kind. 

The minimum wages fixed by the agreement are given below. ‘Thi 
mills are grouped into five classes, of which the first includes Goteborg, 
and the other classes various mills in different parts of the district. 
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-MINIMUM RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN THE PAPER INDUS- 
TRY OF THE GOTEBORG DISTRICT, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of 6re=0.268 cent] 
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TABLE 7. 





Wages per hour 





| 
Class 1 mills Class 2 mills Class 3 mills | Class 4 mills | Class 5 mills 
Class of worker 


























Cu “ low 
ong |v.s.| Suet |v. s.| Suet. 3. Suet lv.s,| Suet. g 
eur- | CUT | yr. | cur- | cur- | SF | cur- | | cur- | 
rency |"PP°Y rency CY! reney | TP! rency | TPP°Y| reney | eB 
Ore |Cents| Ore Cents; Ore |Cents| Ore |Cents| Ore |Cents 
Barkers, sieve men, etc__---- 84 | 22.5 81 | 21.7 77 | 20.6 72 | 19.3 67 18. 0 
Rollers, bleachers, ete... .._.-_--- 86 | 23.0] 83 | 22.2 79 | 21.2 74 | 19.8 69 | 18.5 
Machine operators (maximum rate) - 103 | 27.6 | 99 | 26.5 95 | 25.5 89 | 23.9 82 | 22.0 
(Common workers - - -- - --- 82 | 22.0 79 | 21.2 75 | 20.1 71 | 19.0 66 | 17.7 
Woman workers... ..--------------| 60 | 16.1 58 | 15.5 55 | 14.7 52 | 13.9 48 | 12.9 
} 1 








Wages in Agriculture 
Province of Scania 
On Juty 30, 1925, a national agreement was signed by employers 
and workers in Swedish agriculture, which is still valid, having been 
automatically prolonged each year since its original expiration in 1928. 
Since the Province of Scania is the most important agricultural 
district in southern Sweden, the provisions of a collective agreement 
in force in that territory since October 24, 1925, and based on the 
national agreement, are given below. 
For all agricultural workers, except herdsmen and milkers, the 


ordinary daily number of working hours is 8 hours in January and 


February, 10 hours from March to September, 9 hours in October 
and Nuvember, and 8 hours in December. 
The following table shows the annual wages of agricultural workers 


‘in this Province. 


TABLE 8.—WAGES OF MALE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN PROVINCE OF SCANTA, 
1930-31 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona= 26.8 cents] 

















Annual earnings 
Cash wage 
Class of worker 
Allowance in kind United 
Swedish] States 
cur- cur- 
renecy | rency 
15 | Kronor 
Ne ncn nn cn ucbboccenanccoscdocgnacanl Full allowance ! 630. 00 | $168. 84 
Farm laborers not driving horses. ________. Pare et Se “eae hl 
Herdsmen, liverymen, head manservants, and drivers (not do- |._...do___._____________| 700.00 | 187. 60 
ing horseshoeing) . 
Drivers (not in personal service of employer), liverymen doing Se eee 775.00 | 207.70 
horseshoeing, senior herdsmen, foremen, mechanics, wood- 
_Workers, and smiths. 
Servants living in employer’s house___................--.----- Board and lodging____| 575.00} 154.10 
elit ee Sih b5c. ce cccaadbeckadeedd | > SOROS A Bs pe 2.45, 2.12 
Day laborers. Spe asadeeececeusnsencss seme, fuel, garden 2. 40 211 
plot. 














' Consists of 700 kilograms of rye; 100 kilograms of wheat; 600 kilograms of barley; 1,460 liters of unskimmed 
milk delivered at the rate of 4 liters per day; housing, consisting of 2 rooms and kitchen in sound and good 
condition and well heated; and about 0.07 acre of land for garden; about 1,200 square yards of land for pota- 
toes; 24 hectoliters of coal, 4 cubic meters of birch or beech wood, and 1 cartload of brushwood, unless other- 
hy es wo and free medical treatment and transportation. 

er hour. 
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While the foregoing rates are applicable with regard to jy), 
agricultural laborers, the minimum wages for able-bodied and s\il}j 
female workers are: (a) For milking, 1.2 dre (0.3 cent) per lite. 
(6) for all other kinds of work 28 dre (7.5 cents) per hour. oj; 
supporting female workers are in addition entitled to free housin, 
fuel, milk, and land for cultivation of potatoes. 7 

Overtime work (including work on Sundays and holidays) is paij 
at the rate of 30 dre (8 cents) for each half hour or fraction there; 
while night work is paid at the rate of 40 dre (10.7 cents) for each 
half hour or fraction thereof. 


Goteborg District (Western Sweden) 


The many different classes of farm workers in this district helons 
to two principal groups—farm servants and day laborers. 7 

Farm servants receive approximately equal amounts in money 
wages and payments in kind, the latter either in the form of boar 
an lodging, or, as is usual in the case of married farm servants 
lodging, fuel, and certain fixed amounts of various necessities.‘ 

Their wages have remained practically stationary since 1925, at , 
level 68 per cent higher than in 1913 for men, and 87 per cent 
higher for women. With the decline in commodity prices, the money 
value of their total wages has decreased. . 

The married farm servants (statare) belong to two main classes— 
drivers (kérkarlar), the most numerous, least qualified, and lowest- 
paid group, and farmyard helpers (kreatursskétare), who have longer 
hours, more responsible work, higher pay, and in certain instances 
receive percentages of milk and other farm products. 

Among the day laborers the temporary male workers who do not 
receive board or lodging are most numerous. ‘There is a tendency on 
the part of farmers to reduce as far as possible the number of perma- 
nent workers employed, and to take on temporary help during the 
busy season of the year. ‘The wages paid these workers are of especial 
interest because of their tendency to approach industrial levels, 1n the 
northern part of this district forestry wages, and brickyard wages in 
the southern parts. 

Free lodging is unusual for this class of workers. The difference 
between wages with and without board (as shown in Table 9) indicates 
the cost per day and person of food on farms. Winter wages are, {or 
obvious reasons, lower than summer wages. 

The difference between temporary and permanent day laborers is 
one of degree only. Many workers employed for four or five months 
at a time are classed as permanent. Such workers are to be found 
chiefly on the farms owned by the large combined forestry, sawiuiill 
and pulp and paper or iron manufacturing concerns. They are nots 
common in the agricultural regions proper, where special long-term 
agreements are made with small farmers, tenants, and adult sons and 
daughters of these classes and of farm servants. The permuanet 
female employees are chiefly relatives of persons attached to the 
farms, and are employed steadily under oral agreements. 


4 The amounts of the commodities entering into the payment in kind and their value in 1929 were as {0 
lows: 1,180 liters of milk, value 14 dre (3.8 cents) ; 193 kilograms of wheat, value 18 dre (4.8 cents); 5\/5 kilo 
grams of rye, value 16 dre (4.3 cents) ; 19 oo of barley, value 15 dre (4.0 cents) ; 324 kilograms 0! 08 
and mixed grain, value 13 ére (3.5 cents) ; fuel valued at 11 kronor ($2.95); lodging and garden space \ alued 
at 129 kronor ($34.57); and space for growing potatoes valued at 40 kronor ($10.72). The lodging 0! this 
class of servants usually consists of either two rooms and kitchen or one room and kitchen with a tot! foo 
area of about 35 square meters, not including wardrobes and pantry. There are, however, mx!\) sub 
pn pan and barracks, and the problem of improving conditions in this respect is a curren! )0lll 

question. 
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ale TvBLE 9-—-WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN WESTERN SWEDEN, 1929 AND 1930 
ful [Conversions into United States currency on basis of krona= 26.8 cents] 
oe — Average annual wages 

lp 
lf. IE oe Ee ee 
| 1929 | 1930 
ly, Class of worker 

. : United ’ : United 
Swedish | g Swedish : 
tid currency “— currency ~~ 
of, ————— 
ch Unmarried farm servants: 
7 Male— Kronor Kronor 
i I IID a. os en oc woe own nccnenncunew 550. 00 $147. 40 560. 00 $150. 08 
ON PSR eens 544. 00 4 | See Eee 2 has & 
Female— 
Ree Wee... os ccc ce cee 414. 00 110. 95 422. 00 113. 10 
i ee, 0 ed hi ss ee 450. 00 | Sees ee. URee SG Sele ee 
lg Hi Married farm servants: 
Drivers— 
pO ESI POE eee a 641. 00 171.79 647. 00 173. 40 
ey Earnings in kind__--.............-.-- poaeuenn 653. 00 175. 00 Bs Ee LN 

Farmyard helpers— 
rd a AE aa seme ree 744. 00 199. 39 756. 00 | 202. 61 
BC Ee reese eres 657. 00 176. 08 |_- See a 
oy | 

; Temporary day laborers: Average daily wages 

Without board— — - 
nt Men— 

: Summer ee? af SENOS Er " 4. 56 1a 4.51 1. 21 
ey LENE Lala A ARETE PE Ts 3. 56 95 3. 53 95 

Women— 
eens ae Ae PT ee 3. 31 . 89 3. 27 88 
8 ie tr os cote istmseded 2. 53 . 68 2. 62 70 
With board— 
st Men— 
ep SE di cemdantapebitireneswek ome daaeetien 3.12 . 84 3. 16 . 85 

: ee Ried abet A I ee eR A, 2. 34 . 63 2. 42 . 65 

eS Women— 
EE tid oh d atte. a ace tniswiieannt wee andbalie 2. 27 . 61 2. 28 . 61 
SE EE sich cabs ibe epieicaei dl 1. 69 . 45 1.73 . 46 
ot Permanent day laborers: 
Without board— 

IN Men— 

; th hdbnisetepdieheee cubeneenemesdaied 4. 08 bk Cae Lib iogs, hel aan tet A a 
de ATI OT Sree: 3. 21 y, GEE Sage eer 
he Women— 

IE cola. sities wae tk niesd cad ebieat oe 2. 85 Seo det Mid ont caeth, Riga - ee 52) 
il Sab SAR RI Deke SRT § 3. 32 i De: OR ae 
he With board— 
ut Men— 
in 0 SR ead... 20 Ae cere 2. 82 Ee LN 

SaaS Sea £29 CR at b 2. 09 . 56 | a 
Women— | 

= Ed ale I, PRs + ate ts 2. 02 54 | vy Ae ins St Rigs AB 
Ut Witt... --.2--------2---n0----9 1.52 41 bevarsese-noriesen=eaee~o> 
PS . a . a | — 
or The average number of working hours per day on farms in this 
_ § district, according to the latest figures (1929), are shown in the 
is & following table: 

18 

TABLE 10.—NET WORKING-DAY OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN WESTERN 
SWEDEN 
Net working hours per day 
nM : . WVeek Gays, except 
; Class of worker Saturdays Saturdays 
i Summer Winter Summer Winter 
0 Cn 10.6 8.8 10.2 8.2 

Farmyard helpers. Lis 2. ' | 10. 4 10. 2 10.4 10. 2 
7 Other workers___- il ale ae | 9.7 7.8 9.5 7.5 














. The length of the rest periods is almost exactly two hours per day. 
« & In western Sweden an old schedule with many short rest periods is 
o © the rule. 

Only a very small proportion of the farm workers in western Sweden 
are organized in labor unions, 








TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for February, 1932 


MPLOYMENT decreased 0.3 per cent in February, 1932, a¢ 
compared with January, 1932, while earnings increased 0.1 per 
cent. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
earnings for one week, for both January and February, 1932, together 
with the per cents of change in February, are shown in the following 
summary : . 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932 



























































Employment Earnings in 1 week 
Estab- | | Per Per 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments | January, | February,| change} January, | February, | change 
1932 1923 1932 1932 

1. Manufacturing___________- 16,891 | 2,800,799 | 2,833,890 | | +1.2 $55, 510, 444 ($56,719,548 | 1 +91 
2. Coal mining_____..__._____- 1, 402 301, 040 285,871 | —5.0 | 5,432,029 | 5,271,810 | 29 
(eS SRE | 160 104, 183 97, 327 —6. 6 2, 441, 555 2, 277, 449 6.7 
TI oo incens toimeapiiens | 1,242 196,857 | 188, 544 —4.2} 2,990,474 | 2,994, 361 +() J 
3. Metalliferous mining______ 249 30, 306 28,805 | —4.9 577, 981 | 541, 009 6.4 

4. Quarrying and nonmetal- 
lic mining _______._______- 582 | 21,110 | 20,449 —3.1 351, 250 | 343, 574 2.2 

5. Crude petroleum produc- 
Se Ce SES 259 | 15, 201 | 15,044 | -—1.0 447, 163 | 451, 087 0.9 
6. Public utilities_____________ 12,086 660,529 650,687 | —1.5 | 19,786,145 | 19, 597, 140 1.0 
Telephone and telegraph.._| 8,211 | 293,852 | 290,428} -—1.2]| 8,516,373 | 8, 558, 269 10) 5 
Power, light, and water__..' 3,378 | 231,587 | 226,063} -—2.4/! 7,215,212/ 7,018,910 2.7 

Electric railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- | 

sive of car shops___. ; 497 135, 090 134, 196 —0.7 | 4,054,560 | 4,019, 961 } 
Foi FR iietkek nko ke Sshil isn 15,206 | 413, 460 397,382 | —3.9 | 9,668,022 | 9, 198, 155 49 
| TERRES TRS 2, 590 | 72, 535 | 71,698 | —1.2 2, 094, 541 2, 047, 695 2.2 
Retail__..............-.----| 12,616 | 340,925 | 325,684| —4.5]| 7,573,481] 7,150, 460 5.6 
tent ciintnetiniaitnindned 2, 245 141, 678 143,491 | +1.3 | 2? 2, 183, 303 | 2 2, 185, 826 +0. 1 
9. Canning and preserving_- 764 23, 735 25,134 | +5.9 | 375, 575 386, 636 +2.9 
10. Laundries________________- 909 59, 866 58,619 | —2.1 | 1,046,069 1,003,926 | —4.0 
11. Dyeing and cleaning____- 364 10, 990 10,769 | —2.0 222, 815 210, 564 | 5.5 
12. Building construction____| 9, 295 79, 433 72,610 | —8.6 | 2,092,511 | 1,849,778 | —11.6 
Total....______________| 60, 252 | 4,558, 147 | 4,542,751 | —0.3 | 97, 693, 307 | 97,759,053 | +01 
1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 89 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table |, 


manufacturing industries; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
? The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 
tips can not be computed. 


Data are not yet available showing railroad employment [or 
February, 1932. Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for Class I railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive 0! 
executives and officials) decreased from 1,119,396 on December 15, 
1931, to 1,094,296 on January 15, 1932, or 2.2 per cent; the amount 
of pay roll decreased from $147,562,367 in December to $142,556,709 
in January, or 3.4 per cent. 
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PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS FEBRUARY, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH JANU- 
' ARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 1931 























= A. 
Per cent of change 
Per capita | February, 1932, com- 
weekly pared with 
Industrial group earnings in 
February, 
1932 January, | February, 
1932 1931 
= | 
1. Manufacturing (89 industries) ....................-.....-..--...- $20. 01 +0.8 | —16,4 
2, Coal mining: | 
RE ikiiiusist nen ie scankeccnnadan phe gettoetntelie utes’ 23. 40 ==. —29.3 
Bituminous----.-------------------------------------------- 15. 88 +4.3 —18.6 
3. Metalliferous mining---__--.--- han des ens csan eh -adinseminepmnaha nese 18. 78 1 = —29,1 
4. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. ----_-.-.....-.-.-.-..------ 16. 80 +1.0 —~B.6 
Wo eee eee 29. 98 +1.8 —9.8 
6. Publie utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph-_---_- TE OD Bee! SOF ee HO | 29. 47 +1.6 +2.8 
Power, light, and water : 5 anaes aig 31.05 —.4 —3.2 
ON ccconcsovcsscccccorccnnlestepessseperentbeds 29. 96 -.2 —7,3 
7. Trade: 
eee dabscchabhcseclodgada | 28. 56 —1.1 —10.6 
Retell..........-.-..-.-------------- vhenn gene wepertianna~ded 21. 96 —1.0 —7.9 
8. Hotels (cash payments only) !_-_.------------- RF BL ESL SE 15. 23 ee —10.3 
9, Canning and preserving --_- bende pheihbdndie dah thks Gieiae 15. 38 —% 1 —12.4 
7 SE? eee a eae 17. 13 —2 —7.2 
Se ee ee LA edad 19. 55 —§ 7 —~9.9 
ee Fae eT Se tomas 25. 48 2 2 (2) 
Se eee eee ee eee eee ee | 321. 46 | $4.5 s—13.3 








1 The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
2 Data not available. . 
3 Does not include building construction. 


Per capita earnings for February, 1932, given in the preceding table, 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are 
actual per capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing the total 
amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of employees 
(part-time as well as full-time workers). Comparisons are made with 
per capita earnings in January, 1932, and February, 1931. 

108445°—32——15 
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Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in February, 
1932 


Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in February, 1932, with January, 
1932, and February, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries increased |? 

per cent and earnings increased 2.1 per cent in February, 1932. 
as compared with January, 1932. During the year ending with 
February, 1932, the number of persons employed decreased 12.9 per 
cent, while earnings fell 27.2 per cent. 

The per cents of change in employment and earnings in February, 
1932, as compared with January, 1932, are based on returns made by 
16,891 establishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing industries 
in the United States, having in February 2,833,890 employees whose 
earnings in one week were $56,719,548. 

Recently the bureau obtained for the year 1926 data as to employ- 
ment and pay rolls from 31 industries which had not been included in 
the index numbers prior to January, 1932. Beginning with January, 
1932, six industries which had been included with other industries have 
been presented separately. Two small industries were discontinued 
at that data. The 1931 index numbers have been recomputed for al! 
manufacturing and for the industry groups affected by the changes. 

This revision shows an average index number for employment of 
72.2 for the year 1931 as compared with the old index number, 70.9. 
The revised average index number of earnings for 1931 is 61.5 as 
compared with the old index, 60.2. This difference in the index is 
due to the fact that there has been, since 1926, less shrinkage in the 
industries added than in those previously covered. The old and new 
general index numbers for 1931 are shown in Table 2. 

The index of employment in February, 1932, is 65.6 as compared 
with 64.8 in January, 1932, 66.7 in December, 1931, and 75.3 in 
February, 1931. The pay-roll index in February, 1932, is 49.6, as 
compared with 48.6 in January, 1932, 52.2 in December, 1931, and 
68.1 in February, 1931. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

In Table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical estab- 
lishments reporting in both January and February, 1932, in the 89 
manufacturing industries, together with the total number of em- 
ployees on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period 
ending nearest February 15, and the amount of their weekly earnings 
in February, the per cents of change over the month and the year 
intervals, and the index numbers of employment and earnings in 
February, 1932. 

The monthly per cents of change in employment and earnings for 
each of the 89 separate industries are computed by direct comparison 
of the total number of employees for the former and of the amount 
of weekly earnings for the latter in identical establishments for the 
two months considered. The per cents of change over the month 
interval in the several groups and in the total of the 89 manufacturing 
industries are computed from the index aumbers of these groups, 
which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of the several 
industries in the groups by the number of employees or wages paid in 
the industries. The per cents of change over the year interval in t!e 
separate industries in the groups and in the totals are computed from 
the index numbers of employment and earnings. ) 
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a 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
sTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 1931 















































Employment Earnings Index num- 
bers, Febru- 
ary, 1932 
Estab- Per cent of Per cent of (average 
lish- change change 1926= 100) 
ments} .. Amount 
Industry report. pore of earn 
beth rolls, Feb-| Janu- 1 poy Janu- |* a 
mos. | Tuary, | ary to}1937 tol February, | 2!¥ 11931, to Em- | rarn- 
1982 |Febru-Pepru, 1932 | e>rU-Pepru-| PlOY- | “ings 
ary, a ary, “ ment 
ry, ary, 
1932 | 1933 1932 | 1933 
Food and kindred prod- 
ON BRR > cE SR RS Se 2,733 | 255,517 | —2.4 | —7.7 |$5,175, 352 | —3.2 |-17.1 | 81.1 72.8 
Slaughtering and meat 
<a S S 217 85, 201 | —1.9 | —4.5 | 1,938,817 | —4.5 |-17.8 |] 89.8 79. 2 
Coniectiomety. ............- 331 32,721 | —1.6 j|-—11.2 529, 882 | —4.9 |—20.5 74. 5 62.9 
oS (Se 325 10,303 | +0.2 | —8.4 313, 805 | +(@) |—-17.6 | 68.4 62. 8 
Pe Hii dheadimbdsa nsw anen 436 15,303 | —1.0 | —5.3 344,997 | —1.9 1—-17.9 | 843 72. 2 
pT) a eee xine. Te 58,818 | —1.3 | —8.2 | 1,434,338 | —1.8 |—-146] 83.2 76. 4 
Sugar refining, cane----- - -- 14 7, 826 | —4.3 | —5.3 204,949 | —1.1 |—-18.1 | 75.7 67. 4 
0 38 1,725 |—49.8 |—22. 4 55, 301 |—28.0 |—23.7 | 25.6 30. 5 
i  bbhewonbiicous 294 9,169 | —1.7 |—10.5 244, 878 | —1.5 |-—19.9 72.1 60. 6 
EE ae ee a 234 4,451 | —7.9 |—13.3 108,385 | —3.7 I—19.4 84. 2 79.6 
Textiles and their products_| 2,846 | 590,501 | +4.0 | —5.2 | 9,089,725 | +6.7 |—20.8| 75.1 57.6 
UCU 546 194,193 | +3.8 | +3.1 | 2,403,208 | +5.8 |—11.1 75.6 58. 5 
Hosiery and knit goods _--_-- 420 100, 867 | +1.9 | +2.9 | 1,495, 256 | +7.1 |—11.9] 81.6 63. 4 
J f..060LUl ee 268 50,050 | —0.4 |-—17.8 741, 893 | —3.1 |—34.7 69. 3 51.3 
Woolen and worsted ae 202 52,819 | +9.7 | —1.3 997, 226 |+11.3 |—-11.8 | 73.8 63. 4 
Carpets and rugs- ----- 32 14,824 | —1.7 |-13.8 255, 262 | —8.9 |—35.4 61.8 40. 6 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles. . RES te abdthe whine 146 37,712 | +3.8 | —9.7 835, 872 | +7.7 |—21.6 | 86.2 75.4 
C lothing, men’s........--- 347 59,055 | +7.9 | —5.0 963, 561 |+10.3 |—24.0 | 7L8 47.8 
Shirts and collars_-_------ 113 14, 584 | +1.3 |—15.0 162,761 | +4.6 |—29. 1 60. 8 41.9 
Clothing, women’s -. - _---- 399 27,843 | +4.1 |—20.5 566, 889 |+10.7 |—35. 1 74. 4 55. 4 
a. ae 125 10,348 | +6.5 | —0.5 212, 876 | +8.2 | —9.7 | 82.0 65.9 
Corsets and allied gar- 
ments - SS RM. - 31 6,809 | +4.2/) +43 96, 803 |+10.9 | —7.8 | 105.6 95. 5 
Cotton small wares__-_-__- 103 9, 833 | +3.1 |—-12.0 172, 256 | +4.4 |—23.5 | 87.5 75.1 
Hats, fur-felt 8. SPs. 36 5, 236 | —3.0 |—24.5 91,625 | —5.1 |—-39.6 | 67.0 40. 2 
Men’s furnishings. ---..--- 78 7,328 | +3.1 |-17.8 94, 237 | +3.7 |-35.7 | 643 48.5 
Iron and steel and their 

products, not including 

Sa ES. 1,315 | 340,627 | +0.3 |—15.8 | 5,869,492 | +2.2 |—40.7 | 62.3 36. 8 
|) 209 | 205,457 | +0.5 |—16.4 | 3,380,900 | +4.2 |—47.1 | 62.8 34.3 
Cast-iron pipe. -_....-.----- 41 7, 891 | —7.5 |—25.9 126,000 | —8.8 |—45.1] 42.1 27.8 
Structural-iron work__----- 181 18, 869 | —5.4 |—26.6 382,102 | —9.3 |—43.3 | 55.6 36. 6 
. eae a 104 A, 947 | —1.4 |—15.5 413, 854 | —4.7 |-33.5 | 58.5 36. 0 
Steam fittings and steam 

and hot-water heating 
RE le RS 113 21, 443 | +2.0 |—25.0 403,026 | +5.8 |—43.1 | 45.0 28. 4 
il ae ee 139 13, 809 |+13.9 |—15.7 254, 660 |+16.3 |—34.8 | 50.6 30. 7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
Si alle REARS, 61 7,763 | —0.9 |—13.9 137, 856 | —2.3 |—32.1 | 70.8 46. 6 
Cutlery and edge tools_-__-- 111 9,831 | +5.1 |] —3.8 202, 809 | +7.7 |-13.9] 74.3 56. 4 
Forgings, iron and steel___- 52 5,595 | —0.5 | —2.3 102, 150 | —0.2 |—22.9 | 66.9 41.7 
Plumbers’ supplies - - ------ 68 5,065 | —2.3 |—16.3 81,066 | —1.3 |—-34.8 |] 68.9 42.7 
Tin cans and other tinware- 53 6,987 | —2.1 ;—17.9 140, 885 | —5.5 |—22.2 | 72.8 45.3 
Tools, not including edge 
oe a api. 123 8,399 | —0.9 |—12.9 149, 867 | +2.6 |-—22.8] 76.8 50.9 
| i(‘(‘é 60 4,571 | +1.7 |+148 94,317 |+10.6 | +42 | 102.3 85. 2 
Lumber and allied prod- 

a ee eee 1,435 | 128,508 | —1.2 |—23.3 | 1,773,937 | —2.7 |—43.2 | 41.7 25. 6 
Lumber, sawmills. -__-.-.--- 600 59,494 | —3.8 |—28.9 730, 841 | —3.2 |—49.4] 36.0 20. 4 
Lumber, millwork_......-.| 361 18,885 | —4.4 |—24.5 299,608 | —8.5 |—41.6 | 41.4 27.5 
Furniture..........._--_-- 453 49,145 | +5.3 |—11.8 728,095 | +1.0 |—35.4 ] 56.2 33. 7 
Turpentine and rosin------ 21 984 | —1.7 |—19.4 15, 393 | +4.1 |-—34.4 | 46.8 41.6 

Leather and its manufac- 

Es a i aaa a 463 | 129,948 | +5.6 | —0.4 | 2,311,433 |+15.1 |—10.8 | 79.1 59.3 
eageGpeaee. 155 23,997 | +19] —7.6 491,158 | +6.1 |—18.3] 71.7 58. 8 
Boots and shoes. .......--- 308 | 105,951 | +6.5 | +1.3 | 1,820,275 |4+17.9|-85] 80.9] 59.4 

Paper and printing_.__.____- 1,828 | 219,420 | —1.7 | —8.1 | 6,033,422 | —2.4 |—-16.9 | 85.0 77.5 
Paper and pulp__.......--- 405 78, 717 | +0.5 | —5.7 | 1, 658,490 | +5.7 |—21.4 | 77.7 61. 2 
Papermomees ¢<<..-c...-..- 312 21,951 | —1.6 |—10.2 426, 939 | —0.8 |—-19.2| 73.4 65. 1 
Printing, book and job__..| 669 51,432 | —4.0 |—13.1 | 1,501,991 | —6.5 |—20.9 | 82.4 74.4 
P ca newspapers and 

odicals Te a ana di ties tie 442 67,320 | —1.4 | —4.2 | 2,446,002 | —2.7 |—10.5 | 101.4 95, 9 


1 ba than one-teath of 1 per cent, 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACT! RING 





















































ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 193) " 
Continued 
] ape 7 
Employment Earnings Index num. 
bers, i ebru- 
ary, 1932 
Estab- Per cent of Per cent of (average 
lish- change change 1926= 1199 
ments Am 
Industry report- rey of = it ees 
‘beth tolls, Feb-| Janu- —— a wy Janu- |Febru- 
- - y, week) ; ary, 
mos, | Tuary, | ary to/,937 to] February, | 2") °° |1931, to) E™- | p, 
1932 |Febru-j;°)’ og °’ |Febru-ip.)” ploy- | *2- 
ary, |febru- 1932 ary, |Febru-| 5, ings 
y, : y, lent 
1932 | SFY; 1932 | 3°; 
1932 1932 
Chemicals and allied prod- | | M: 
es eee Sa | 952 | 137,805 | +0.1 |—11.6 $3,331,146 | +0.7 |—-20.6 | 80.3) ws { 
Chemicals_..........------ 120} 21,219 | —1.1 /—11.8] 557,515 | -0.5 |-19.2| 889] 77 
...... Eee 205 7,976 |+10.5 |—23.7 103, 843 | —0.4 |—39. 2 56.6} 40.4 
Petroleum refining__._____- 105 44,842 | —1.2 |—16.7 | 1,335,617 | —1.0 |-—25.5 | 66.4 61.9 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and 
CE a ot ee 44 2, 656 | +5.9 |—28.5 34,598 | +1.0 |—18.5 48. 2 49 5 
Druggists’ preparations__-- 29 6,745 | —2.4] —8.8 143,685 | —1.9 |-17.7 | 78.8 81.2 
Explosives................- 22 3, 164 | —2.9 |—22.5 63,996 | +4.6 |-34.0] 843 R 6 
Paints and varnishes_.....| 340 15, 237 | +0.7 | —9.8 368, 215 | +1.7 |—-21.5 | 73.9) 643 
ERE RR ee ae 21 26,650 | —0.5 | +81 504, 462 | +6.2 | —3.6 | 149.2 | 136.5 
NER Eee ee ee 2 ee ee 66 9,316 | +0.7 | —2.9 219, 215 | +2.1 |-16.9 96. 5 89,7 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Ra 
| 2 Re eee aS 1, 335 91,057 | +1.7 |—23.7 | 1, 714,953 | +5.0 |—39.8 | 47.9) 336 
SIE. « bsssakath arash Maen cited 122 14, 298 | —2.0 |—23.9 284, 478 | +0.6 |—41.7 43.3 29,3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 690 18, 676 | —5.0 |—33.7 246, 832 | —7.1 |—56.5 | 29.5) 148 
. ee Pee ee 110 15, 240 | +5.5 |—13.1 276, 004 | +8.6 |—26.3 69. | 48,2 
ee es Se 191 37, 389 | +5.5 | —9.6 777, 602 |+13.5 |—22.9 63. 4 51.9 - 
Marble, granite, slate, etc_- 222 5, 454 | +2.6 |-—39.9 130, 037 | +0. 2 |—52.7 | 53.6 | 9.3 
Nonferrous metals, and 
their products__-_________-- 573 84, 202 | +1.0 |—15.2 | 1,643,516 | +2.7 |—32.1 |] 61.4 | 45.6 
Stamped and enameled | 
Ee ee ee 86 13, 502 | +4.1 | —9.8 249,721 |+10.7 |—28.2] 65.6 | 481 th 
Brass, bronze, and copper A) 
Se nape A ee 176 | 30,714 | —O.1 [—-12.9 | 600,223 | —0.2|—-28.4] 60.8 434 St 
Aluminum manufactures -_- 25 5, 560 | +0.9 |—30.3 104, 557 | +1.4 |—47.3 | 55.1 39) 3 
Clocks, clock movements, CO 
ES Se 2 Pe ee 20 3,947 | —2.4 |—13.4 56, 983 | +0.5 |—35.3 54.7 38.0 fo 
Gas and electric fixtures _- 47 4,942 | —1.4 |-18.3 111, 848 | —0.5 |—27.3 | 76.4 8.9 
PIN WO iin as <s s~~ 8 50 7,761 | +1.3 |-—18.5 165, 109 | +5.9 |—30.9 65. 1 46,6 
Smelting and refining, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc...___- 26} 8,988 | —0.2|-13.3 | 173,228 | +1.7 |-40.2] 69.1 | 513 fa 
, SS eee 143 8,788 | +5.1 |—-18.7 181, 847 | +3.9 |—-19.2] 43.8 34.6 ar 
Tobacco manufactures____- 236 57,499 | +3.9 |—13.6 750,798 | +0.7 |—17.9 | 74.0 | 569 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_-_------_-- 29 9, 522 | +0.5 | —1.5 138, 561 | —3.0 | —7.9] 92.4) 81.1 CO 
Cigars and cigarettes_-____- 207 47,977 | +4.5 |-—15.4 612, 237 | +1.5 |-—19.5 | 71.6 4.0 
‘ 
Transportation equipment_| 419 | 307,481 | +3.3 | —8.6 | 7,607,110 | +7.6 |—-16.9 | 64.5 | 49.8 Wi 
RR cncidthcthiednd 241 | 259,290 | +3.5 | —6.0 | 6,387,024 | +9.1 |—-14.8] 67.2 50. 6 . 
} aN aaa 35 6,406 | —1.6 |—24.8 | 202,981 | —2.4 |—24.4 | 224.5 | 227.9 we 
Cars, electric and steam : fo 
railroad es She a ee 33 4,899 [421.7 |—34.5 91,050 |+32.2 |—45.2] 21.3 13.4 
ea a Ss 15 3, 610 | +1. 2 |—37.8 87,505 |+2.9 |-—36.7] 21.1 17.9 as 
Shipbuilding--.........--- 95 33, 276 | —0.1 |—10.3 838, 550 | —2.3 |—19.1 90. 0 77.8 
Rubber products____..._____- 140 75, 812 (2) | —4.9 | 1,624,329 | +1.6 |—-15.5 | 69.6) 522 
Rubber tires and inner 
eS eee ee 37 45,425 | +0.9 | —3.4 | 1,075,639 | +4.4 |—-15.6] 65.8 51.4 
Rubber boots and shoes___- 11 11,831 | —5.5 | —9.0 186, 703 | —8.4 |—-12.7 ]| 62.0 41.4 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and , 
inner tubes. .-_..........- 92 18, 556 | +1.8 | —5.4 361, 987 | —0.3 |--17.0 | 84.4) 610 
Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
peng MI Bese opal 1,700 | 344,935 | (2) |—24.3 | 7,335,416 | —0.2 |-36.8 | 59.8) 42.3 
Agteiiurs) implements__- 71 8,912 | +6.8 |—45. 4 166, 728 |+27.9 |—47.0] 41.4] 35.3 
Electrical wv pene th ap- ‘ail 
paratus and supplies___-_- 246 | 130,362 | —1.5 |—19.3 | 3,109,499 | —2.4 |—29.8] 70.8 56,0 
Engines, turbines, and — 
water wheels __._.......- 68 14, 685 |+17.6 |—36.8 308, 569 |+13.4 |—52.5 | 52.0 v4.8 


2 No change. 
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Tanre 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 1931— 


















































Continued 
Employment Earnings Index num- 
bers, Febru- 
ary, 1932 
Estab- Per cent of Per cent of (average 
lish- change change 1926= 100) 
Industry report- se of earn- 
ing in 0 pa; x ‘_ + . " 
both |rolls, Feb-| Janu- — — Janu- F en 
mos, | Tuary, | ary tO l1937 tol February, | 2°¥ “ |1931, to Em- Earn- 
1932. |Febru-+.)’ ay’ |Febru-ip.)’ ploy- |°;.. 
. 1|Febru- 1932 _ |Febru- ings 
ary, ary ary, are ment 
1932 1932 1932 1932 
Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
ment—Continued. 
Cash registers and calculat- 
ing machines. - - - -- 49 16, 261 | —0.4 | —8.3 $378, 282 | —6.5 |—24.5 77.3 55. 7 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products- - ---- .----| 1,026 | 121,236 | —0.5 |—25.2 | 2,282,877 | +0.9 |-—40.7 | 54.7 34.9 
Machine tools_______-- , 145 15, 168 | —1.1 |—35.2 336, 861 | —1.2 |—40.3 47.3 34. 4 
Textile machinery and 
RG acdngptinten Siting ees 35 9,115 | +1.0 |—11.4 191,770 | —2.4 |—18.1 68. 7 55. 6 
Typewriters and supplies 17 10,942 | —2.8 |—19.2 186,377 | +4.2 |—31.3] 72.1 48.3 
eo 43 18, 254 | —7.5 |—24. 1 374, 453 |—-15.9 |—27.7 72.0 61.4 
Railroad repair shops_______- 916 100,578 | +1.4 |—22.9 | 2,458,919 | —4.1 |—37.4]| 52.2 42.6 
Electric railroad - 445 24,428 | —1.2 |-—12.1 686, 370 | —3.3 |—-19.0] 72.4 65. 2 
Steam railroad _- 471 76, 150 | +1.6 ]|—24.0 | 1,772,549 | —3.8 |—39.0] 50.6 40.9 
Total—s9 industries ts. 891 ie 833,890 | +1.2 |—12.9 (56,719,548 | +2.1 |—27.2] 65.6 49.6 





Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in February, 1932, for each of 
the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, together with per cents of change in February, 1932, as 
compared with January, 1932, and February, 1931, are shown in the 
following table. 

Per capita earnings in February, 1932, for the combined 89 manu- 
facturing industries were 0.8 per cent higher than for January, 1932, 
and 16.4 per cent lower than for February, 1931. 

The average per capita weekly earnings in February, 1932, for the 
combined 89 manufacturing industries were $20.01. 

Per capita earnings given in the following table must not be confused 
with full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita 
weekly earnings, computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll 
for the week by the total number of employees (part-time workers 
as well as full-time workers). 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIFs IN 





























FEBRUARY, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, j93) 
a me _ C 
Per capita Per cent of change eo; ~ 
weekly pared with 
Industry ae in | . 
aay | January, | Februar 
1983 | 1982 1931 °' 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing________._..__..-_._________--- $22. 76 —2.6 7 Tob 
SN ots MG Tons. tidinnenopbapinliindbiecebnniabiniasads 16. 19 | —3.4 04 
ie ee EE «ELLIE OL LA OAS AE GE TIRE 30. 46 —.2 ~10.0 
ae anaes a: aa) Sees oe Ree Ee eee 22. 54 —.9 4 
tae a cndiccelecubellipie dine + a cinien-digamiowiae oa ecigiced aoe coeeaaecden 24. 39 —.4 7.1 
I WN an en a ins mccadendeeéeueat eens Uéstdes 26. 19 +3.4 " 
RES cee ce ea Oana Sei SP eager nee 32. 06 +43. 4 . 
Beverages _____- latin Te, Ete eens 2 SETS et aiaiaadil 26. 71 +.1 { 
OS nee, Rall palin, SS ES ne ae eee ee STE 24. 35 +4. 6 7 
Textiles and their products: 
IRE Se os es es Ae ee ae 12. 38 +2.0 —13.8 
ee ee__-.-- on TCO Rt. ES 14. 82 +5.0 —|4 
Se apy. rt Ia RO SE cea ES. 2 A, 14. 82 —2.8 21.0 
Woolen and worsted goods_ Sel ate UU RS EE A) STS : 18. 88 +1.5 10.9 
Carpets and rugs_______- Pi ee Se a ee 2 —7.3 oF | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _- OE SPE ED fT 22. 16 +3.8 
RE SI SRL Rik aeRO By 16. 32 +2.3 —19.9 
RE a A a ER Sr ME Bote aT 11. 16 +3.3 —lf 
oe ee cr a kn cucemmacinn hem eebl 20. 36 +6. 3 18. 4 
tt citetelpisld baiechane 20. 57 +1.6 —8.9 
en deed ececbobeannncs . 16. 66 +6. 5 —11,9 
Cotton small wares__. a eee ke eee . 52 +1.2 ~{¢ 
FL ANNE Se Sa aS een Y 17. 50 —2.2 —# 
EEE a ae a et ee eS Sa 12. 86 +.5 2 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
ISS a a ee ae ae 16. 46 +3.7 36.8 
Cast-iron pipe ___-- ce a ee ae | Sah PT : 15. 97 —1.4 —25.f 
Structural-iron work _ a 2 RE EOS 20. 25 —4.2 23. | 
I cant acanaatiedaM, Seagal ge See teeta ge: tri ARC PRP 16. 59 —3.3 21.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus____-- 18. 80 +3.8 24.0 
BE es SE es ee! eS Yr ee eee eee 18. 44 +2. 1 22.8 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. __....______- eh 17. 76 —1.4 2 
a kn ee Se 20. 63 +2. 4 
RE Sah ES aS 18. 26 +.3 21 
Tee ee ee ne wicis eo saeneneas owas 16. 01 +1.0 —27 
‘Tie Goes Gomer Genes. .. .. 2-5 .......-....-..4..- mS SSE 20. 16 —3.5 
‘ey eee eee Gee eeeee.. . 2... ...............-..-~.«---.-e 7. 84 +3. 5 
PR aa a rani caidianeidanhwweibeebeinten 20. 63 +8. 7 - 
Lumber and allied products: 
ee etn dececewunien 12. 28 +.6 28.7 
ge SEE ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 15. 86 —4.3 22.9 
eee a na sbeneneedons BS BO 2 ee See : 14. 82 —4.1 26.7 
ep REE Ot ME eer ee tees oy See SRST ELE | 15. 64 +5. 9 18.6 
Leather and its manufactures: 
I oe ee ic cc conbecedeanacnsccubee 20. 47 +4.1 8 
a ao hhh hdc cinco phigdtn ie ancien taces 17. 18 | +10.8 7 
Paper and printing: 
Te PE ET: & Pehle TP enw a AOR ieee see ee See D 21. 07 | +5.1 6.6 
Ee) ee ee Ae oe 19. 45 | +.8 if 
Printing, book and job - IP DA pa seek Or Ee 29. 20 —2.6 -8.9 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals. - Se ee eee ae eee 36. 33 —13 6.6 
Chemicals and allied products: 
ERE cg Eg ot ONE Se eee ees eee eet Re eer ae 26. 27 +.5 —§, 1 
EE ee oe ee ey oe Se 13. 02 —9.8 20. 4 
EE ee ere Ne 29. 78 +.1 10.7 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal... .............-.--------------- 13. 03 —4.6 14.1 
Druggists’ preparations SR DE SR: SS A ee ee 21. 30 +.5 —9.6 
nT oS cetbduséandeesaoe 20. 23 +7.7 15.0 
Se LS ee es Oe See ee 24.17 +.9 13.0 
I nts ai se dO Fe aseintananwd en 18. 93 +6.7 10.3 
a EES NS 9s ER gt SEC ay wae Rae ee 23. 53 +13 14.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Ik es dae aeensten 19. 90 +2.6 —23. | 
a nih oneticckasenadsabgecneaseths 13. 22 —2.2 4.4 
ee a, Se we deveaabcodshemmanecestes 18. 11 +3.0 10.0 
RCE DATES ISIE 2 Se = RS SERRE TC 20. 80 +7.5 — 14.6 
EE SEES SE AE Ee Oe 23. 84 —2.3 21.4 
Nonferrous metals and their products: : 
Stamped and enameled ware- -_..............-..--------------- 18. 50 +6.4 — 2. 2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_--.....-...-....------------ 19. 54 -.1 18 
FC ee ee 18. 81 +.5 24.4 
ee ee eee 14. 44 +3.0 20.0 
Gas and electric fixtures...............-.----------------------- 22. 63 +.9 Lt 
EE EA ET a a a 21. 27 +4.6 ~ 10.9 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead, and zinc. .........-...----- 19. 27 +18 31.0 
tka ai ett ant Jecienccbiteewadedttnethanes 20. 69 —1l1 —.9 
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T\pLe 2--PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
FEBRUARY, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 1931— 
Continued 























; Per cent of change com- 
Per capita pared with— 
weekly 
Industry earnings ni 
F my | J anuary, | February, 
’ 1932 1931 

Tobacco manufactures: 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_______.-...._-_._-___- $14. 55 —3.5 —6.5 

Cignth BE eo wrewesnccnccceenccecewssccccuscccceseeses 12. 76 —2.9 —5.0 
Transportation equipment: 

Autom AGES Et bine Seba bheck nan ddjsidauiucsecdacecle a ~ +5. : — 4 

RIROTEs cece behind 3 Sin odds cctws ence esas siseubetinssounwetice . _. * 

Cars, electric and steam railroad. -.-.........-............------ 18. 59 +8. 6 —16.4 

tte ais eRe Dikbienin ain ince awe sawn 24. 24 +1.7 +1.7 

Eee ae ee ee re ee 25. 20 —2.2 —10.0 
Rubber ego 

a er tndnnsibubiebudscuwedames 23. 68 +3.4 —13.0 

end aca ciuspeberccesccenncen 15.7 —3.1 —4.2 

Rubber goods, other than boots and shoes, tires, and inner tubes- 19. 51 —2.1 —12.1 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 

i tit tcitcininencadastwdagdcwecancbuscocs 18. 71 +19.9 —2.9 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies._.........._____- 23. 85 —.9 —13.0 

Engines, turbines, and water wheels-_-_-_--..-.....-........------ 21.01 —3.6 —7.4 

Cash registers and Gniculeting machines. .....=..........-......- 23. 26 —6.1 —17.6 

Foundry and machine-shop products. -.-...-...-...-...--..-_--- 18. 83 +1.5 —20.7 

a a nA SA a 22. 21 —.1 —7.7 

ESE a eee | 21. 04 —3.4 —7.7 

No cin nciemnbhdwedatidginadelccasecoa 17. 03 +7.2 —14.9 

i didn ciittirndinndamatencm ess nadie wnbewman 20. 51 —9.1 —4.9 
Railroad repair shops: | 

EEL SEL ARIE LE EOE EN Se ee ae 28. 10 —2.1 -—7.9 

Se ittinceedniecdenstapicnneninencnsé iinineaeeaniee | 23. 28 —5.3 —19.7 





General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay rolls in manu- 
facturing industries by months from January, 1926, to December, 
1931, inclusive, are shown in the following table for the 54 industries 
which were formerly used in constructing indexes of employment and 
earings. In addition, similar indexes computed from the 89 indus- 
tries listed in Table 1 are presented for each of the 12 months of 1931 
and for January and February, 1932. 

Taste 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN MANU- 


FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO DECEMBER, 1931, BASED ON 54 INDUS- 
TRIES, AND FROM JANUARY, 1931, TO FEBRUARY, 1932, BASED ON 89 INDUSTRIES 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 






























































| 
Employment Total pay roll 
Based on Based on 
Month Based on 54 industries 89 indus- Based on 54 industries 89 indus- 
tries tries 

1926 1927 | 1998 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 | 1932 | 1926, 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 | 1932 
January wiitithtalipniana: 100. 4; 97.3) 91.6; 95.2) 90.2) 73.1) 74. 6] 64.8) 98.0 94.9) 89. 6) 95.5) 87.6) 62.3) 63.7) 48.6 
February_.....___ 101. 5) 99.0) 93.0) 97.4) 90.3) 74.1) 75. 3) 65. 6102. 2)100. 6) 93. 9/101. 8} 90. 7| 67.0! 68.1! 49.6 
March EH ee 102. 0} 99. 5| 93. 7; 98.6) 89.8) 74.8) 75. 9).____ 103. 4102. 0} 95. 2}103. 9} 90. 8) 68. 5) 69. 6)_____ 
|, SRS 101. 0} 98. 6} 93.3) 99.1) 89.1) 74.5) 75. 7)/_____ 101. 5,100. 8) 93. 8|104. 6) 89.8) 67.4) 68. 5)_____ 
aa i 99. 8} 97.6! 93.0} 99.2) 87.7) 74.1] 75. 2)..__- 99. 8| 99.8) 94. 1/104. 8) 87. 6) 66.6) 67. 7)____- 
SOND. cctensinaastities 99. 3) 97.0) 93. 1) 98.8) 85. 5) 72.2) 73.4)____- 99. 7; 97.4) 94. 2}102. 8) 84.1) 62.5) 63. 8)/_____ 
NE PUES,» 8 97. 7| 95. 0} 92.2) 98.2) 81. 6) 70.4) 71.7 --| 95.2) 93.0) 91. 2) 98.2) 75.9) 59.1) 60. 3/_____ 
August EES Sa 98. 7) 95. 1} 93. 6) 98. 6! 79.9) 70.0) 71. 2)____. 98. 7} 95.0) 94. 2)102. 3) 73.9} 58. 5) 59. 7/_.._- 
September... ___ 100. 3) 95. 8} 95.0) 99.3) 79.7) 69. 6) 70. 9)_____ 99. 3) 94.1) 95. 4/102. 6) 74.2) 55.4) 56. 7)_____ 
October.......... 100. 7} 95. 3} 95. 9) 98.3) 78. 6) 67.3) 68. 9)____- 102. 9} 95. 2) 99. 0}102. 3} 72.7) 53.7) 55.3) ts 
November__.____ 99. 5| 93. 5) 95. 4) 94. 8) 76.5) 65.4) 67. 1)____- 99. 6} 91.6) 96.1) 95.1) 68.3) 51.0) 52.5)-__._ 
ecember_..___ __ 98. 9} 92. 6) 95.5) 91.9) 75.1) 65.3 > eee 99. 8) 93. 2' 97. 7| 92.0) 67.4) 50.9 52.2 Jp tag 
Average___ 100. 0| 96,4 93.8) 97.5) 83.7) 70.9 72. 2! 65. 2/100. 0 = 94, 5|100, 4; 80.3 1008 o1. 540.1 

| | | 


























) Average for 2 months, 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in February, 1932 


Reports as to working time in February were received from 13,(4¢ 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Two per cent of these 
establishments were idle, 49 per cent operated on a full-time basis, 
and 49 per cent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 87 per cent of full-time operation in February was 
shown by reports received from all the operating establishments jin- 
cluded in this tabulation. In the establishments reporting only part- 
time operation, the average percentage of full-time operation was 74. 





























TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIkgs 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN FEBRUARY, 1932 
= es a 
Per cent of estab- i 
Establishments | _lishments in “a oti | ay Pthemned 
reporting which employees om A ame reported 
| worked— . 
Industry |- wns — l ——_— 
All oper- | Establish- 
Total | Percent, Full Part ating es- | ments 0] 
number idle time time tablish- erating 
ments part t 
| 
Food and kindred products 2, 180 1 73 | 27 | 94 78 
Slaughtering and meat pac sane 178 80 | 20 | 98 | 
Confectionery-___- , me 266 ] 44 | 55 86 | 
Se See. _ 219 (yy | 59 | 41 94 
oS CRS aT A 1) 76 24 93 | 
oo or a 8 Sle Se Cy eee 615 1 | 86 13 97 | RI 
Sugar refining, cane 9 22 78 86 82 
Eas ee ee i, Se re 73 | 27 93 | 7 
neal Calta iene 270 Q) | 68 31 92 74 
ttt a i asiipalaty tidssihidits ttainintea ates 191 79 21 97 { 
Textiles and their eam. ee ee eer 2, 271 2 | 63 35 92 76 
Cotton goods_-__.---- 0 es ee 518 l 57 42 89 
Hosiery and knit goods... TE eee f EEE 354 2 63 35 92 7 
Ee ae a 253 2 69 28 93 75 
Woolen and worsted goods_.-__---___- 185 2 67 31 93 7 
EE ae ee eee 26 4 23 73 79 72 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._.._____- 134 1 | 55 44 93 83 
0 eS eee 238 1 60 | 39 92 8 
IE ee Pe 76 4 51 | 45 90 7s 
5 re 232 6 75 | 19 94 72 
Millinery - - baited xtc 87 79 | 21 96 | Ks 
Corsets and allied : garments. et eae 22 68 | 32 94 | 82 
Cotton small wares.....................- 77 I 58 40 90 | 77 
Sie jee 61 39 92 . 
po re 51 4 57 39 89 | 7 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery_. 917 3 22 76 75 68 
Iron and steel______--- 137 6 23 72 74 fif 
Cast-iron pipe.._- 38 8 5 87 62 f0 
Structural-iron work * 130 4 10 86 73 i 
Hardware____.-- 59 2 22 76 79 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus. ___._._..........-- &8 2 3 04 61 fit) 
Stoves- 4 é 13 84 69 (4 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.......__- 43 23 77 81 75 
Cutlery and edge tools_____......-.-- 77 | 44 56 82 67 
Forgings, iron and steel_____________-- 27 37 63 79 67 
EPPO” UN on as. sss wei 48 25 75 77 70 
Tin cans and other tinware___........--- 41 abbuaie 39 61 88 al 
Tools, not including edge tools____. 89 2 30 67 79 -~ 
.. Seg Di Pa ears i a eee 35 65 S41 i 
Lumber and allied products_______________-- 1, 075 3 30 67 83 ‘9 
FO ee ee 448 4 26 70 76 68 
Laimber, Mt WOre .  .s-.406c--5-5.-.-2 265 2 23 76 77 iV 
is. . WSS Sars Sree 349 2 41 57 94 90 
Turpentine and rosin__-_.......--.-.---- 2 ee 38 62 93 55 
Leather and its manufactures.__._________. 354 1 54 45 89 76 
pai tN ie i CSE te Rs ee 110 1 48 51 88 “i 
DS BOs. <a otk bso ids dab - es 244 (1) 57 43 90 i6 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TapLe 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
‘ BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN FEBRUARY, 1932—Continued 









































Per cent of estab- lS FE Te 
Establishments lishments in * full es age a! . 
reporting which employees | ame repose 
worked— - 
Industry q = ee 
All oper- | Establish- 
Total | Percent] Full Part ating es- | ments op- 
number! idle time time tablish- erating 
ments | part time 
Se. ae 1, 467 1 49 50 89 79 
Paper and pulp.._..___- pee ae, Se 290 2 41 57 85 74 
Paper boxes-...--..-.--.------ imondadinnd | Se 24 76 82 vo 
Printing, book and job 540 (1) 37 63 88 81 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals __- : 388 2 89 10 99 89 
Chemicals and allied enemies ug dbeedo<een 781 (1) 67 33 92 wy 
CROMMIOIIE nnn 9202s -- 22202222222 0ee 4 1 78 21 95 ms 
Pek dinin Sits 4 Shed any Sapte 161 1 66 33 93 7 
Pelee. 2. 5... kt... 2 __ | Se ae S4 16 98 R9 
( ‘ottonseed oil, cake, and meal___.____-_- | ees 86 14 97 81 
Druggists’ preparations. see awk wei oeembel _ 7 eS 62 38 94 85 
Explosives. ._--.-- paved way oh 59 41 79 49 
Paints and varnishes..___...__________- 321 (1) 60 40 90 75 
a aS ee oe. Agee a 5A 46 93 5, 
BORD. cccnsctecccnnccccccccccccewsccccee= ff 7: 28 95 R2 
Stone, clay, and glass products_____________- 751 12 37 51 81 67 
Sn Aint a onwanendawden 80 11 76 13 97 80 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__....-.-_----- 206 19 16 66 68 81 
Sy ee Le ee eee a 89 4 26 70 76 67 
rs bn Lahde 138 4 76 20 96 7 
Marble, granite, gunte, Os. 0555.25.25. 148 11 29 60 83 74 
Nonferrous metals and their products____-__- 447 (1) 36 64 82 73 
Stamped and enameled ware_- bua me Oo 24 76 78 71 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__-_-_- 139 1 27 72 80 73 
Aluminum manufactures-__._....-------- fee Ss 47 53 89 80 
Clocks, clock movements, etc______-_-_- ff Pee , 35 65 84 76 
Gas and electric fixtures_....__________-- 33 | 3 33 64 89 9 
Plated ware_. ig eee 45 55 84 71 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead, and | 
_ | 2 ee a 35 65 83 7 
thernniccubcmadpnescagindacis fe 71 29 93 76 
Tobacco manufactures_______________ __- 192 | 2 23 74 81 75 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. aS 46 54 88 79 
Cigars and cigarettes................--.-- 168 2 20 77 80 75 
Transportation equipment_________________-- 324 2 42 56 85 73 
'._si‘(‘(‘“‘(as’s SN SRE SR ee SREP Vs ais avele 27 73 81 73 
ES Se ee. a eee 33 | 9 67 24 92 71 
Cars, electric and steam railroad_______- a |. 26 74 74 65 
FOS SET ET IES | eae 50 50 83 66 
EN Te as 77 | 3 71 26 94 79 
| 
Rubber ducts__- Lisiinn see } Se 36 64 85 77 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.__________- __ op Se 15 85 81 78 
Rubber boots and shoes ____- eS 44 56 89 81 
Rubber goods, other than boots, “shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes. ..............-.- | ee 43 57 87 77 
Machinery, not including narnacemnel 
equipment. 1, 351 1 27 72 76 7 
Agricultural implements. - TP ec waswes 29 71 80 72 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, “and 
supplies_. ' 175 1 23 77 81 75 
Engines, turbines, and water wheels___- 54 |. : 24 76 73 64 
Cash registers and calculating machines. a 53 47 85 67 
Foundry and ‘ene a 812 | 1 26 73 7 65 
EER PENRES Ss SEE. 3 127 | 1 18 81 73 68 
Textile machinery and parts. . kanal 30 |. ; 40 60 84 74 
Typewriters and supplies. - eS 33 67 74 61 
WU, nde nacudhodecacdcs coc: | Se 45 55 93 87 
meee reeak shove. RR er oe. 805 | (1) 53 47 91 80 
Electric railroad. : 3.3 __ ¢ ae 71 2 95 &3 
Till RT Te ety 408; (1) | 36 64 87 7 
Total—89 industries__________________. (13,046 | 2) 49 49 87 74 














' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in February, 





























1932 
N THE following table are presented employment and pay-r| F 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries, the totals of J 
which also appear in the summary table of employment and earning J 
TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN NONMANUFACTLR. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, AND FEBRUARY, 143) 3 
S 
——. 
Fmployment | Earnings Index 3 
bers Febry. 3 
ary, 1932 i 
Estab- Per cent of Per cent of (averag , 
lish - change change 1929 = 1% 4 
ments} __ ; 
Industrial group report-| Number Amount of — 
ing in| om pay Feb- | Pay roll Feb- 3 
both |rolls, Feb-| Janu- ruary,| (1) week) Janu- ruary | Fi 
mos. | Tuary, | ary to} j93, ’| February,| ary to oar Em- a 
1932 Feb- ; 1932 Feb- + | ploy- | 7 ; 
, |to Feb- , |to Feb- ngs : 
ruary, . ruary, ~ | Ment | 3 
3 ’|ruary, - ruary, 1 
1982 |" 1932 1932 |" 1932 \ 
‘ 4 
Anthracite mining__.......---- 160 | 97,327 | —6.6 |—20.4 |$2, 277,449 | —6.7 |—43.8 | 71.2 
Bituminous coal mining ----- -- 1, 242 188, 544 | —4.2 |—15.4 | 2,994,361 | +0.1 |—31.2 | 77.4 
Metalliferous mining---------- 249 28,805 | —4.9 |—28,2 541,009 | —6.4 |—49. 1 46.9 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
RE elds ccsdcetdhdio~«<<s = 582 20, 449 | —3.1 |—28.8 343, 574 | —2.2 |—45.6 47.4 2 
Crude petroleum producing---- 259 15, 044 | —1.0 |—25.7 451, O87 | +0.9 |—33.0 54. 4 
Telephone and telegraph -- - --- 8, 211 290, 428 | —1.2 |] —8.1 | 8,558,269 | +0.5 | —5.5 | 82.0 § 
Power, light, and water______-_- 3,378 | 226,063 | —2.4 |—10.8 | 7,018,910 | —2.7 |—13.7 | 87.2 s 
Electric railroad operation and 
maintenance, exclusive of car 
(TSE a Sa 497 134, 196 | —0.7 | —8.9 | 4,019,961 | —0.9 |—15.5 | 78.9 73.6 
Wholesale trade ---......------ 2, 590 71,698 | —1.2 | —8.3 | 2,047,695 | —2.2 |—18.0] 80.9 72.5 
3 SS eee 12, 616 325, 684 | —4.5 | —7.6 | 7,150,460 | —5.6 |—15.0 80.5) 7 
Se: ee 2, 245 143, 491 | +1.3 |—11.9 | 2, 185,826 | +0.1 |—21.0 85.3 | 74 
Canning and preserving --- ---- 764 25, 134 | +5.9 |—23.2 386, 636 2.9 |—32.7 37.1 | 
Laundries. ___._- st <a , 909 58,619 | —2.1 | —7.8 | 1,003,926 | —4.0 |—14.4 (‘) 
Dyeing and cleaning---------- 364 10, 769 | —2.0} —8.1 210, 564 | —5.5 |—17.2 (‘) | 


























1 Data not available. 


Indexes of Employment and Earnings for Nonmanufacturing Industries 
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INDEX numbers of employment and earnings for the years 192, 
1930, and 1931, and by months, January, 1931, to February, 1932, 
for 12 of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries appearing in the pre- 
ceding table, are shown in Table 2. Index numbers for the laundering 
and the dyeing and cleaning groups are not presented, as data for 
the index base year (1929) are not available. 
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Trend of Employment in February, 1932, by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 

and earnings in February, 1932, as compared with January, 1939 
in certain industrial groups, by States. These tabulations have }ee), 
prepared from information secured directly from reporting establish. 
ments and from data supplied by cooperating State agencies. Thp 
fluctuations in employment and earnings over the month interval jy 
the combined total of the 15 industrial groups included in this 
monthly survey are presented, together with the changes in the man- 
ufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail trade, bity- 
minous coal mining, crude petroleum producing, quarrying and 
nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundries, and dyeing and 
cleaning groups. In presenting data concerning the public utility 
group, the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power-light-water, 
and electric railroad operation groups have been combined and are 
presented as one group in this State compilation. Due to the extreme 
seasonal fluctuations in the canning and preserving industry, and the 
fact that during certain months the activity in this industry in 4 
number of States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented 
separately. The number of employees and the amount of weekly 
earnings in January and February as reported by identical establish- 
ments in this industry are included, however, in the tabulation of 
‘“‘all groups”’ by States. 

As the anthracite mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in the sum- 
mary table are the fluctuations in this industry by State total. 

Where the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial group tabulation, 
but have been included in the State totals for “all groups.” Data 
are not presented for any industrial group where the representation 
covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY STATES, FOR 11 INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS AND TOTAL OF GROUPS COMBINED 


es in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 





















































[Figur eet Ist 
cooperating State organizations] 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
‘tate Num-| Number Amount of Num- | Number Amount of 

5 ber of | on pay | Per pay roll Per | berof| on pay | Per pay roll Per 
estab- | roll Feb-| cent of} (1 week) | cent of] estab- | roll Feb-| cent of} (1 week) | cent of 
lish- | ruary, |change| February, |change} lish- | ruary, |change|February, |change 

ments 1932 1932 ments 1932 1932 

Alabama.- -------- * 501 49, 783 | —2.3 $636, 382 | —5.2 195 31, 491 +(!) $399, 596 —4,2 
Arkansas...------ a 14,392} —1.4| 297,854| —3.2| 176| 9,061) +1.2| 125,709 2 
BR ecanad 350} 10,519} —4.6 | 242,004 | —7.7 57] 1,952 | —1.7 45,981 | —2.6 
California__--.----| 1,386 ]| 201,617 | —0.7 | 5, 265, 163 | —0.9 | 1,133 | 118,744 | —0.1 | 2,999,777 +0.5 
ColoreG@e:........< 600 30, 354 | +1.7 672, 571 | —2.1 120 11,770 |+10.7 236, 727 +3.7 
Connecticut-_------ 1,001 | 134,919 | —0.8 | 2,692,080 | —1.0 607 | 115,491 | —0.4 | 2, 147, 021 —6.9 
Delaware - ---.----- 128 9,099 | +4. 1 190, 474 | +3.4 50 6,178 | +3.4 133, 730 +7.1 
Dist. of Columbia - 254 28, 364 | —1.9 738, 563 | —0.8 55 3,972 | —1.0 140, 800 —1.9 
| a 571 28, 462 |+12.8 487, 325 | +3.4 134 14, 201 | +1.9 221, 938 —3.3 
ee ees 595 | 62,768 | +0.8 889, 130 | +() 275 | 49,729 | +2.5 584, 031 +3.7 
Idaho a Se 147 6,848 | —5.9 136, 051 | —4.3 31 3,034 | —4.4 52, 513 —1.3 
eee 1,373 | 297,746 | +0.2 | 6,971, 366 | —2.8 | 1,069 | 186,752 | +0.7 | 3, 877,797 —2.9 
Indiana 1,307 | 126,644 | —1.5 | 2,648,881 | —2.3 592 93,957 | —1.0 ] 1,910, 528 —2.8 
lowa 7. .| 1, 202 45,810 | —2.1 946, 362 | —2.9 485 25,479 | —2.2 502, 366 —3.2 
Kansas “oe 852 34, 147 | —0.2 743, 391 | —1.3 317 19,931 | +() 454, 015 —1.9 
Kentucky ------- 933 59, 152 | +4.0 907,904 | +1.5 154 19,771 |+20.8 273, 250 +3. 5 
Leuieees. ..5< <<: 446 | 27,644] —4.3 445, 960 | —3.8 169 | 15,883 | —5.1 219, 223 —7.5 
Maine___-. saa 513 37, 737 | +3.6 744, 333 | +5.9 164 31,180 | +4.9 583, 445 +8.0 
Maryland... -_-- 916 | 84,948 | —1.2 | 1,690,660 | —1.4 498 | 60,151 | —0.3 | 1,100,859 | —0.7 
Massachusetts -____}] 7,359 | $34,796 | +1.1 | 7,658,528 | —0.5 | 1,044 | 160,464 | +4.8 | 3,169,324 | +6.3 
Michigan. .....---| 1,778 | 313, 133 | +2.6 | 7, 699,943 | +8. 4 22 | 220,628 | +1.9 | 5, 399, 369 +4.9 
Minnesota. .....--} 1, 102 61, 286 | —1.4 | 1,392,422 | —1.9 279 30,717 | +0.1 656, 632 —1.7 
Mississippi- Bt 384 9,918 | —2.8 144, 616 | +1.7 76 5,728 | —3.1 62, 858 +0.8 
Missouri_.......--| 1,101 | 106, 584 | —0.9 | 2,340,420 | —1.2 513 59,777 | —0.2 | 1, 204, 263 —0.6 
Montana. ----- 4 282 7,439 |—-11.1 205, 394 | —3.6 48 2,074 |—20.8 45, 837 | —11.9 
Nebraska. - - - --- 613 | 23,141 | —2.1 549, 043 | —3.1 128 | 11,238 | —3.2 265,897 | —5.3 
Nevada. ---- 124 1,504 | +1.8 42, 636 | +0.6 16 219 | +0.5 6, 836 | +0.3 
New Hampshire _ - 401 27, 536 | +5.7 510, 414 |+10.4 143 23, 786 | +7.1 413, 461 | +13.4 

New Jersey __- 1,452 | 200,242 | +1.1 | 4,834,305 | —0.3 | 2757 | 186,060 | +17.4 | 4,340,084 | —(® 
New Mexico. - i56 4,418 | —2.6 86, 371 | —1.8 19 251 | —2.3 5, 740 +1.4 
New York_______-| 3,093 | 501,878 | —0.7 |12, 685, 654 | —1.6 [°7,68/ | 341,340 | —(') | 8, 200,128 —I1.4 
North Carolina____| 1, 083 88, 805 | +0.2 | 1, 150,459 | +2.0 474 81, 766 | +0.2 | 1, 030, 330 +1.9 
North Dakota : 315 3, 440 | —1.2 80, 624 | —0.1 56 902 | —0.6 24, 475 —0.3 
Ohio ee 3, O87 | 351,695 | —0.7 | 7,453, 892 | +2.3 | 1,429 | 259,928 | +0.9 | 5, 420, 948 +4.5 
Oklahoma____- = 585 24,215 | —2.7 550, 586 | —3.4 97 8, 530 | —2.4 182, 467 —4.8 
Oregon ___.-_- 747 25, 261 | —3.3 544, 347 | —4.4 176 13, 882 | —3.2 256, 686 —4.0 
Pennsylvania. 4, 102 | 620,371 | —1.6 }12, 006, 531 | —2.2 | 2,057 | 361,953 | —(') | 6, 412, 990 —0.3 
Rhode Island 549 57, 607 | +2.4 | 1, 188,049 | +0.7 280 45, 709 | +3.8 889, 078 +2. 1 
South Carolina___- 401 50, O71 | +1.5 563, 171 | 42.2 179 45,813 | +1.3 490, 879 +2.6 
South Dakota__-__- 229 5, 620 | —2.2 140, 698 | —1.3 45 1,962 | —2.0 39, 713 —7.1 
Tennessee. ____ _- 762 62,888 | —0.6 942,210 | —1.3 270 44,446 | +0.9 637, 192 +0. 6 
,. eae 503 58,085 | —3.6 | 1,459,011 | —3.1 4310 36,583 | —2.8 946, 053 —2.9 
Coa 254 12, 794 | —2.7 277, 887 | —7.7 7 2,645 |—12.1 54, 521 | —12.0 
Vermont______ 347 9, 782 | +6.8 208, 255 | +6.9 117 5, 448 |+13.0 113, 566 | +15.5 
Viegas os; 940 67,719 | —0.3 | 1, 128,419 | —2.7 261 49,008 | +1.0 789, 680 —2.1 
Washington__. 870 46,102 | —3.9 | 1,061,058 | —2.7 259 22,885 | —5.4 457, 683 —4.6 
West Virginia_____ 708 84,183 | —0.2 | 1, 527, 588 | +2.7 186 33, 529 | +3.2 684, 307 +4.8 
Wisconsin _____ 1,122 | 184,500 | +1.4 | 2,556,098 | +4.8 800 | 105,605 | +6.0 | 1,908,782 | +11.4 
Wyoming. ____ 153 6,313 | —4.6 195, 930 |+10.8 24 1,426 | —2.5 47, 805 +2.9 

| | ' 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 3 Includes laundering and cleaning. 


2 Includes laundries, 4 Includes crude petroleum producing. 
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Wholesale trade Retail trade 
State Num- | Number Amount of Num-} Number Amount of 
ber of |} on pay | Per pay roll Per | ber of} on pay | Per pay roll Per 
estab- | roll Feb-j cent of, (1 week) | cent of| estab-| roll Feb-| cent of} (1 week) | cent os 
lish- | ruary, jchange| February, jchange| lish- | ruary, |change|February, |¢hay 90 
ments 1932 1932 ments 1932 1932 
Alabama. , 17 616 | +0.5 $18,019 | +2.5 71 2,681 | —9.9 $41, 829 | —15) 
Arkansas _.-..____- 17 523 | —0.8 15, 484 | —0.3 187 1,524 | —5.2 29,010} ~o8 
Asem. .......-- 21 194 | —2.5 5, 591 | —1.7 169 1, 227 | —6.6 24, 982 57 
California. _-__----- 56 8,924 | —1.0 120,942 | —3.8 91 25,0938 | —3.7 542,810 | ~>7 
Colorado........-- 23 705 | —2.4 22, 899 | —4. 1 131 3,173 | —4.0 69,928 | -~43 
Connecticut______- 64 1,338 | —0.7 42,010 | —0.3 122 4,850 | —7.6 105, 720 7 2 
Delaware______ 3 9 117 | —3.3 2,651 | +2.6 14 174 | —2.2 2, 889 118 
Dist. of Columbia. 27 381 | —3.3 12,946 | —0.6 41 7,790 | —4.8 184, 722 3 () 
. aes 50 813 | +0.4 21, 129 | +0. 2 87 1,404 | —2.5 31, 825 56 
i aM 28 314 | —0.6 9,421 | —0.8 45 2,172 | —4.9 38, 868 - 
Sa 6 113 | —2.6 3,322 | —1.4 22 457 |—13.9 8, 817 | ) 
| att et 15 1,044 | +4.2 26,365 | +1.5 64 18,173 | —2.3 461,772 
See 70 1,379 | —2.8 38, 869 | —4.5 284 6,161 | —4.8 120, 273 7.4 
A ie ae RG 39 1,171 | —1.5 33, 644 | —3.6 130 2,532 | —5. 1 44, 977 9 4 
A 37 1,095 | +1.1 27, 506 | —4.0 63 1,824 | —1.9 33, 120 7.3 
Kentucky... ------ 22 518 | —0.8 11, 360 | —3.1 200 1,968 | —1.2 37, 457 2 
Louisiana -____-__- : 32 | 742 | —0.3 16, 861 | +1.0 55 3, 239 1 +0.8 51, 912 | 2.2 
a 15 462 | +0.4 10,995 | —2.8 76 1, 182 |—10. 1 24, 554 7. 
Maryland_._._-_-_-- 83 843 | —2.0 20, 500 | —4.0 44 5,142 | —6.9 96, 151 
Massachusetts _ _ _- 692 14,707 | —0.5 424,715 | —1.6 | 8,907 | 57,709 | —2.2 | 1, 295, 153 
Michigan __-_____-- 4 1, 598 | —2.9 52, 787 | —3.7 540 12, 597 | —3. 1 290, 444 —3.7 
Minnesota _______- 60 4, 044 | +0.3 117, 355 | +0.5 352 7,088 | —5.9 143, 798 3.3 
Mississippi-_-_--___- 5 131 | —2.2 2,670 | —9. 1 65 419 | —8.3 5, 368 4s 
Lr 54 5, 265 | —1.2 135, 400 | —3.4 137 6,275 | —1.9 131, 422 2.f 
Montana________ : 13 232 | —1.7 8, 263 | —3.0 30 71} | —6.8 16, 924 7.9 
Nebraska.-_______- 39 1,278 | —2.1 38, 059 | —2.2 92 1, 336 | —2.3 26, 468 
New Hampshire _ - 14 164 ; —4.7 4,955 ; —3.2 64 585 | —6.1 11, 796 f 
New Jersey__.___- 31 735 | —0.1 22, 478 | —2.2 413 7,732 | —2.7 186, 83 
New Mexico_____. 10 117 | —0.8 4, 536 | +6. 1 37 232 |-11.8 6, 105 
Neveds..........- 6 80 | +6.7 3,190 | +7.6 31 218 | —6.4 6, 16 
New York__. a 187 5,408 | —1.9 175, 971 | —3.8 190 41,559 | —6.8 | 1, 062, 313 | } 
North Carolina__- 22 493 | +0.4 12,698 | —1.5 437 1,987 | —5.2 32, 037 | 2.9 
North Dakota___- 16 217 | —0.5 6,846 | +2.3 41 400 | —4.5 7, 301 | 3 
| aie ae s 180 4,519 | —1.1 131, 985 | —2.1 556 26, 209 | —4.2 537, 192 6.1 
Oklahoma________- 44 702 | —1.4 19, 148 | —4.7 57 1,321 |—10.4 26, 013 0.2 
J iar 50 1,291 | —0.6 36, 881 | —4.7 257 2, 338 | —-4.8 48, 743 13.2 
Pennsylvania___- 140 3, 504 | —2.2 97,134 | —3.3 340 26, 543 | —1.5 543, 887 6.8 
Rhode Island____- 46 1, 233 | +1.0 29, 062 | —5.2 148 5, 074 | —3.1 114, 341 —4.2 
South Carolina___- 18 224 | —4.3 5, 571 | —3.9 91 724 | —4.7 10, 402 2.9 
South Dakota____- 10 123 | —2.4 4,008 | —4.9 20 239 |—10.5 4,758 | —10.4 
Tennessee... ____- 36 822 | —1.7 17,954 | —5.0 85 3, 628 | —7.6 62, 647 —i.2 
, a do 53 2,530 | +0.9 69, 228 | +0.1 60 6,911 | —9.7 147, 091 —§.f 
rs oe 2 15 500 | +0.6 13, 290 | —1.4 21 382 | +3.8 7, 464 +1.0 
Wereees... ....... 5 108 | —2.7 2,845 | —6.8 37 331 | —9.8 7,150} —41 
a a IE 40 1,424 | —2.7 28, 960 | +0.6 370 2,742 | —3.7 52, 941 3.2 
Washington_.-____. 81 1, 934 | —3.4 58,378 | —3.6 180 5,627 | —6.6 113, 237 7.5 
West Virginia____. 41 638 | —5.1 20,129 | —6.8 53 994 | —3.4 18, 989 —4.6 
Wisconsin_-_-______- 44 2,009 | —0.3 52,963 | +4.7 57 7,364 |—13.2 125,994 | —10.2 
Wyoming____.___- 12 94 (5) 3, 394 | —6.9 19 174 | —9.4 4,949; —59 
































5 No charge. 
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Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
State Num-} Number Amount of Num-| Number Amount of| 
. ber of | on pay | Per pay roll Per | ber of| on pay | Per pay roll Per 
estab- | roll Feb-| cent of| (1 week) | cent of| estab-| roll Feb-| cent of| (1 week) | cent of 
lish- | ruary, |change| February, |change} lish- | ruary, |change|February, |change 
ments 1932 1932 ments 1932 1932 
Olina cicnae 7 447 |—11.7 $5, 182 |—24.9 5 787 |—42.7 $9, 742 | —34.9 
ArkansaS......--- 9 182 |—17.6 eS ft  . | oe See RED) BOK Sh 
Ne ES See eee pee > ae mop ie fi 14 4,656 | —6.3 107, 938 | —12.2 
Califorui........- 29 762 | +4.4 16, 840 |+12.5 19 1,711 | —4.3 45, 022 —6.3 
3S ae es eee Seek ee ee lt eee 17 755 | —4.8 21, 275 —4,2 
Connecticut--_----- 10 202 |—20. 5 > SF | eee eee) eee eee ee 
Delaware... -.-.--- ES ee ee Se ee ee we eS eee een ee ee 
0 6 EE ee es ee ee en eek eee Kee ere 
Florida......----- 7 464 | +5.5 32 . 3 > eee eee See eee Ne 
a 15 843 | —7.4 _ f Ae ) 3 ee eee ees eres ee 
en & SSeS ee ee eee Se Oe) ee eee 13 2,177 | —3.8 50, 112 —6.7 
SS eae 26 474 | +2.4 it 2 yf eee Oe ees ae Pee Pon ee 
fediene.......<.4- 34 1, 6388 | +3. 1 k Fv. ft eee Cees eee eee Fie 
OS SaaS 15 184 |—14. 4 es FF Ok | See ae ee Eee ee 
i ae ee 21 523 | —3.7 11,007 | —3.4 12 381 | —3.3 6, 627 —4.8 
Kentucky-.-......-- 27 535 1+16.8 FR RE See eee ee SN Se 
Louisiana. -._...--.- 4 489 |—25.8 i 4 3 9 See Sees Se 2 eee re ee 
i 4 122 |—18.7 ce 22 i re eres ee a eee ee ee 
Meryiand......... 18 853 \—17.6 * .@ . & § ee ee See Rees Se 
Massachusetts - - -. 15 836 }+-16.3 a 0 2 {ee See See eS See ee 
Michigan - - ..---- 12 315 | +6. 1 5,419 |+14.3 37 8,178 | —1.6 90,943 | +2.0 
Minnesota. __.----| 4 71 j|—15. 5 1, 795 |+-59. 7 30 805 |—24.1 16,616 | —19.6 
Mississippi--_-_---_- 3 38 | —2.6 lee | eee See Ss eee Pee ee a ae 
Missouri -_......---.| 14 286 | +1.4 3,791 | —4.3 12 1,882 | —6.1 30, 751 +0. 6 
Montana_.-_. FNS FUE RASS Le es eS 14 154 |+21.3 3, 391 | +10.7 
ll ES ee See Se EO eS Ee Ee SO ee See 
New Hampshire a ee ee a ey ees WM Rees ee ree a. Te 
New Jersey _____- 3 34 |—29.2 973 |—23.9 3 112 | —0.9 2, 421 +6. 6 
RE EE Se Ss eee Se eee ee eee ee rr) Sore ae 
PE See ee eee eee aes Sees 16 380 | +1.6 10,550 | +2.0 
New York. _...-. 41 1, 293 |+-16.4 SS aa eee an See ee 
North Carolina_ - y 137 |—27.9 ef 8) ee ees ae ee ee ee 
North Dakota. ea ea eS See ees oe eS ee eee ee ee eee 
Ohio altel ak 53 1,378 |—15.5 8 eee a ee ae ee 
SS See ees Ae See ORES 26 594 |+31.1 10, 907 | +16.1 
i a ba Bind eee we ee eS eee ee ee | 
Pennsylvania _ __- 56 2,625 | —4.4 4 8 oo eee OS eS | ee eee 
Rhode Island, si ee a Oe Sore Sa A PRE AS eee Fae aA Sel me 
South Carolina__. 6 135 |+-27.4 eae eee ee eee) ee 
South Dakota_._- , eS Sa aes eae eee Pee SS ees ee ee 
Tennessee... __ 20 1,011 |—13.6 13, 955 |—19. 1 4 309 | +2.3 4,315 | —15.7 
| See f . 7 —0.6 Pe ge A fe eee eee © PASS eee a 
la rae Teo wae oe se eee 12 2,784 | —2.5 52,093 | —16.8 
Vermont__ 38 2, 368 | +3.7 ek FCs prea See ees eee et 
Virginia. 18 895 | +0.8 8 2g a eee) Oe eee en eee SU ae 
Washington______- 5 103 | +3.0 1,932 | +4.5 3 69 | —1.4 1,453 | +16.6 
West Virginia. _- 7 480 | —1.0 of 24 5 eee ee: ee er ee a 
Wisconsin... _____- 13 122 | —2.4 1,782 |—12.0 |_..-..- 768 | +0.1 10,391 | —10.6 
_, “SOR Sagi eSBs RE ase Ts i. eS Ee ee Ty. Spee ER ae 
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LISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY STATES, FOR 1LINDUST) [AL 
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Bituminous coal mining Crude petroleum producing 
State Num-|Number Amount of Num-|Number Amount off 
ber of | on pay | Per pay roll Per | ber of] on pay | Per payroll | Per 
estab- jroll Feb-|cent of] (1 week) |cent of] estab-|roll Feb-|cent of] (1 week) | cont of 
lish- | ruary, |change| February, |change] lish- | ruary, |change| February, change 
ments 1932 1932 ments 1932 1932 

Alabama________- 45| 9,404] —2.1 $91,348 | —2.9 |____- — , 

Arkamsas__.__.__- 5 508 | —6.8 5, 277 |—28.0 ‘ 193 | —6.3 5, 049 ) 8 

Arizona__ x en ees es) OS ee See: cent Dl Sel Ee 

SiS SS Pee os ms Pee: 41 5, 199 | +2. 181, 855 14 7 

Colorado......_-_- 41 5,446 | —5.9 113, 146 |—11. 4 }|-___-_- ee SL! Seep 

Conmections.........h.......h...<. es aout pa 

Delaware... __._- eV: Sa! ME? a 4 a A 

Dist. of Columbia_|_____ aa < SS Sees . cabin 

See 2 De? Ce aS ‘ 

RIS e ees PD Eee ios 

ea ae ee ci eee Se Fe Oe a eee — 9 | . 

_ eae 29 8,014 | —1.6 177, 215 | +3.6 7 158 | +1.3 3, 174 | 1.7 

Indiana. _._..____ 45 6,292 | —2.0 166, 756 | +8.8 3 12 (5) 169 | 6.1 

_ ees 21 2,650 | +0.3 _* 36. *s See See : = SS _ 

i ss ee 18 1, 636 | +2.0 25,111 | +9.8 29 610 | +7.2 14, 409 3.0 

Kentucky........-. 154 25, 475 | —3.2 351, 654 | +2.6 6 169 | —6.6 3, 272 8.7 

a Ta .. Sea: ee Meas Tee 6 111 |—17.2 3, 32 5.1 

, a a eee! ee f ay Eee eS eer Pa! eRe s 1S Se 

Maryland_-______- 13 1,197 | —0.4 16,149 | —9.6 |_----- Pees = . 

SS ee, eee eee Sw ee reel Rees aS Eee 

EES ee Ses See Nes See bee ee ee ee 

Minnesota--_______ ‘3 308 | —1.3 5,291 | —1.3 |_- 

aS HER: Stes Mat ae 2 Ree ‘ 

ee 17 242 | +6.8 _« ae |) eee ae 

Beene... .....- 14 1,103 | —8.6 39, 321 |+17.8 5 44 | +23 1, 293 

EE & ee tee | ee, Ce a! ee ees see 

SE a TR Be a Re RS Meee per 

peew setuey....... 4... i! ES > RE CE . 

New Mexico. -_-___- ll 2,066 | —1.2 36, 869 | +0. 7 

Nevada. -_......_- a eee | Re Ee eS. ; inlien i 

RSS ee oe ee ae 5 181 |4-13.1 4, 757 7 

i Ye ee eee ee ae Eee LE Be eee ere teh SE 

So aS. Sah: I See ae ae * a wes 

_,  ‘%iaeSSERA® 64 9,447 |—23.4 142,714 |—12.5 6 721 +41.4 1, 236 0.9 

Oklahoma.__.._____ 17 555 |—-17.4 9, 158 |—13.9 60 4,476 | —3.4 122, 755 3 

SES S Ce, See | eee eee fer! . ow pee! ee we ah Lee 

Pennsylvania____- 394 | 56,304 | —3.2 780, 547 | —4.6 19 363 | +4.6 9, 526 6.9 

EE Re. SS OR ees SS, ‘ ad RS ee 

© “Te TARR SG: RRS CEST apt eg Le aN “Enea. See ree w+ ica 

“sO RS aR. MR RG Hee GR eR HEE Gee 

Tennessee_________ 18 3,059 | —5.9 8 FOS , ee ee eee oo Seen 

: i oe ee .. oe A. Se SS TY eee 46 2,871 | —4.3 84, 772 +0. 1 

. see 16 2,804 | —1.2 0 a ee ee ee 

, ES Pe «Ct ae Ege es ees Oe eS we 

IRR 27 4,370 | —4.9 46,832 | —9.7 |_.....-]-..-_--- 

Washington______- 8 1, 246 | +2.3 35, 453 14-35. 1 j......-}..-...-_- 2 a 

West Virginia_____ 246 40, 134 | —2.4 589, 184 | +2.4 8 384 | —1.0 9, 232 +1.4 

Po ee eS ee ee ee SS: Rear ke Barat 

Wyoming__.______ 28 3, 7 —5.7 118, 431 |+18.3 7 167 | —5.6 5, 189 7.4 



































5 No change. 
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Public utilities Hotels 
* Num-|Number Amount of Num-|Number Amount of 

State ber of | on pay | Per pay roll Per | ber of} on pay | Per pay roll Per 
estab- | roll Feb-|cent of} (1 week) |cent of| estab- | roll Feb-icent of| (1 week) | cent of 
lish ruary, |change| February, jchange| lish- | ruary, |change|February, |change 

ments 1932 1932 ments 1932 1932 

i eee 123 2,149 | —2.5 $47, 370 | +0.8 25 1,216 | +0.2 $12,218} —1.1 
,rkansas-.------- 50 1,178 |—13.0 $2,121 |—13.1 17 947 | +6.6 11,458 | +4.3 
ANE. ..nconauns 64 1,573 | —5.8 42,348 | —5.5 13 484 |+11.8 7,563 | +3.9 
California. ---.---- 89 | 48,184 | —0.3 | 1, 484,612 | —0.8 242} 11,070 |—(@) 201, 421 —0.7 
Colorado...-.----- 200 5, 939 | —1.6 163, 876 |. —1.6 32 1,158 | —0.4 18,667 | +0.9 
Connecticut_------ 133 | 10,290 | —0.6 343, 529 | +0.9 21 1,000 | —1.2 14,514] +06 
Delaware- -......- 28 1,092 | +0.6 30, 826 | —2.2 5 254 | —1.9 3,528} —3.1 
Dist. of Columbia_ 22 8,347 | —1.4 248, 259 | +0.5 49 4, 232 | +2.2 69,051 | +3.5 
ee eee 8 201 4,477 | —1.3 125,426 | —5.5 65 4,426 |+77.3 60, 070 | +75.7 
Georgia. ...---...- 184 7,634 | —6.0 225, 300 | —7.6 20 1,116 | —0.7 11,552} +0.7 
es 57 749 | —3.2 16,459 | —1.1 13 253 | —0.8 3,469 | —3.2 
ES 59 | 73,590 | +0.3 | 2,227,829 | —2.9 6 50 7,803 | —2.8 189,542 | —1.3 
NEN, B 130 | 10,903 | —2.6 288, 865 | —2.9 63 2,.675 | —5.3 34,733 | —5.5 

ag et ine 437 | 10,519 | —3.5 261, 270 | —2.2 57 2,723 | +5.4 27, 955 (@) 
Kansas.......-.-- 294 6,424 | —2.8 148, 384 | —0.3 30 848 | +2.9 9,423 | +0.8 
Kentucky_.._---- 303 7,361 | —3.6 181, 594 | —1.9 31 1, 822 | +0.9 22,407 | —0.6 
eS ees 151 4,796 | —0.4 120, 302 | +3. 2 19 2, 157 | +3.4 25,433 | +1.6 
WR ieee 172 3, 143 | —2.6 96, 562 | +1.6 9 562 | +4. 1 8,146] —3.3 
Maryland........- 82] 12,028 | —1.6 361,659 | —4.1 23 1,552 | —3.6 92,414) —0.3 
Massachusetts. - - - 139 | 49,129 | —0.4 | 1, 488,606 | —6.3 96 6,456 | —0.7 85,407 | —1.7 
Michigan. --...--- 418 | 25,280] —1.5 772, 796 | —2.2 75 4,775 | —2.8 72,484 | —5.5 
Minnesota. .-.-..--- 268 | 13,590 | —1.2 382, 155 | —1.4 60 3, 201 | +0.1 44,673 | —3.1 
Mississippi........| 202] 2,311] —3.9 49, 443 | —1.0 22 675 | +1.7 17,629 | +14.8 
Missouri. ........- 216 | 23,591 | —2.6 687,947 | —1.7 79 4, 672 | +1.7 61,319-| —0.4 
Montana.......--- 115 2,410 | —9.4 77, 392 | —6.7 18 204 | +0.7 4, 815 —1.6 
Nebraska. - -....-- 298 6,451 | —0.7 177, 102 | +0. 1 38 1,935 | +1.9 25,636] +0.9 
New Hampshire- - 145 2,403 | —1.8 70, 871 | +0.7 8 189 2.2 2, 427 —4.9 
New Jersey__...-- 274 24, 253 | —1.3 799, 842 | —0.8 57 4, 204 | +9.7 60, 092 +1.7 
New Mexico-_ ___- 56 563 | —5.4 13, 169 | —7.1 13 336 | —3.4 4,339 | —3.9 
Neva@a. .....<... 40 410 | +6.8 12, 028 | +0.5 11 141 | +2.9 2,506 | +5.0 
New York +t 15 5,880 | —1.6 204, 846 | —4.3 217 | 30,391 | —1.6 527,563 | —2.3 
North Carolina. -- 98 2,037 | —4.7 44,315 | +0.5 27 1, 552 |+-25. 6 19, 325 38. 3 
North Dakota- - - - 169 1,300 | —0.2 33, 513 | +2.5 21 388 | —3.5 4, 574 —1.5 
ahi eae 491 33, 939 | —1.5 936, 159 | —0.6 158 9, 206 |—(}) 133, 874 —0.3 
Oklahoma. --_.__- 236 6,500 | —2.3 161, 345 | —0.9 37 942 | —1.2 9,880 | —0.2 
i eee 190 5, 882 | —3.7 170, 169 | —2.6 41 1,124 | —0.9 17,8385 | —2.8 
Pennsylvania. ___. 701 | 55,046 | —1.2] 1, 684, 969 | —0.5 142 9, 635 | —0.5 140,048 | —1.9 
Rhode Island__ __- 35 3, 885 | —3.2 123, 967 | —2.5 12 341 | +2.4 5,387 | —4.1 
South Carolina_- 70 1,906 | +8.3 44,057 | +1.2 18 511 | +9.0 4,960 | +7.7 
South Dakota___- 128 1,128 | —4.9 31, 607 | +1.5 16 360 | +1.1 4,764] —3.2 
Tennessee... - - - - 251 5,391 | —0.3 130, 254 | +1.4 42 2,620 | —2.1 26,219} —5.1 
TO tiieddicnnn 16 7,700 | —2.6 232, 875 | +0.1 56 8,661 | —3.7 49, 651 —1.3 
rr 69 2,047 | +3.3 44,498 | —3.7 13 544 | +1.1 8,266} —5.2 
Vermont... ___- 125 1,048 | —3.9 27,089 | —1.2 16 —0.5 4,800} +0.9 
Vaginia......... 165 6, 269 | —4.3 161, 709 | —4.0 29 1,893 | —1.0 24,220} —3.3 
Washington... Li 204 | 10,370] —1.7 324, 093 | —1.0 64 2,152 | +1.6 30, 571 —1.9 
West Virginia _. 121} 6,479] —1.8] 179,319] —04 16 618 | (5) 7,865 | +1.1 
Wisconsin ea 42) 11,799 | —1.3 860,109 | —0.7 40 1,408 | +6.6 asiebihil ae. 
Wyoming... _. 47 453 | —1.9 12, 241 | +4.6 9 125 | +1.6 2,254] —3.6 

1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 5 No change. 6 Includes restaurants. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL Espyp 
LISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932, BY STATES, FOR 11 INDUsTRi\; 
GROUPS AND TOTAL OF GROUPS COMBINED—Continued _ 















































_§ 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning me 
an¢ 
ee 
State Num- | Number Amount of Num- | Number Amount of dat 
ber of | on pay | Per pay roll Per | berof| on pay | Per pay roll | Pe for 
estab- | roll Feb-| cent of} (1 week) | cent of] estab- | roll Feb-| cent of} (1 week) | cent y 
lish- | ruary, |change} February, |change} lish- | ruary, |change/February, Change 
ments} 1932 1932 ments| 1932 1932 CH. 
Alabama. ---_--.-.--- 6 657 | —2.7 $7,271 |—11.3 4 190 | —1.6 2, 304 ~§9 a= 
i | eae 17 446 (5) § fo as 5 ere SR eee eee ee 
aE Be 8 386 | —3.3 | es of SRE Cae Cees 
California_-__..._-- 7 67 5,672 | —1.8 iA (Le st 3 SE ee So eS Se 
i 13 949 | —0.2 14, 570 | —4.6 10 134 | —2.2 2,808 | —) 4 
Connecticut___-_--- 28 1,423 | —1.7 27,484 | —2.3 15 313 | —2.5 7,305 -g4 
Delaware. ___._-_-- 4 320 | —5.3 5, 133 | —2.5 3 37 | —7.5 688 | 
Dist. of Columbia_ 17 2, 334 | —2.7 38,826 | —2.6 5 108 | —1.8 2,348 | - 
lin ES 9 485 | +4.8 5,817 | +4.3 4 44 | —4.3 726 99 ae 
hak a a 14 650 | —0.5 6,848 | —4.6 4 131 (5) 1, 709 0.9 New 
Chic 
| ESSER oe Se Soe SS ee ee ee, Se ae ee ee Be. Ne Phil 
a TP 719 1,344 | —3.4 4b feo} yee Se See eee eo . Dett 
Indiana_____._._-- 24 1,878 | —1.9 28,114 | —5.3 10 151 |—12.7 2,727 | -i73 Los 
hk ae 3 212 | —2.8 hy thay, © >) Se OS. Oe Se eee - Clev 
Kansas es | 26 808 | +9.2 12, 546 |+10.3 3 23 | —4.2 305 | 989 St. I 
Balt 
Kentucky____._--- 20 935 | —1.5 12,912 | —3.3 6 257 | —4.5 3,897 | -6.9 Bost 
0 EES Bes. EE SRS a f. aS. Cae eS ee ee Pitts 
Tile gl RF 21 401 | —3.8 6,127 | —4.7 4 1l1l | —1.8 2,013 0 San 
Maryland._____-_--- 25 1,852 | —2.6 80,355 | —4.6 16 408 | —3.8 6,352 | —73 Buf 
Massachusetts_-_ -- 63 2,450 | —0.7 45,978 | —1.6 |____--- eee DS ae Te cee Mili 
Michigan__---_-_--- 23 1,745 | —3.2 26,040 | —5.5 18 502 | —2.9 10, O84 | ~93 —— 
Minnesota..- - --- 15 829 | —1.2 14,790 | —3.8 11 291 |—10.5 5, HOT | —10,2 
Mississippi_-__----_- 6 275 | —4.2 PP Be ee ee En 
a 35 2,918 | —2.5 43,892 | —2.8 15 384 | —3.5 6,800 | 7.5 
Montana..-------- 17 343 | —3.1 6, 730 | —3.0 4 33 |—10.8 728 | —21.9 
Nebraska. ........ 10 813 | —7.3 14,022 | —4.3 4 58 |—13.4 1, 280 | 0.4 
New Hampshire - 15 288 | —0.3 4 fo. oe eS. SS ae 
New Jersey. _.--- 23{ 3,125/+@) 66,731 | —4.1 6 307 | —3.5 8,197 | -93 
New Mexico---_--- 5 137 |—13.3  - RL apes {ae eS 
| A eee 3 47 | —2.1 1,159 | —5.4 Pee. ee ES P em 
New York.--_----- 60 / 6,851 | —3.5 130, 923 | —4.1 21 605 | —1.1 13, 454 ) me 
North Carolina- __ il 748 | —3.6 8,955 | —7.7 4 61 | +3.4 703 | —11.3 h 
North Dakota.---}' 10 210 | —1.4 SY Ee Cee ee ® the 
_ _ RES. 63 4,114 | —1.1 72,967 | —3.9 1,525 | —0.7 28,205 | -3.9 po! 
Oklahoma. _-_-_---- 3 331 | +0.9 4,897 | —2.3 6 239 | —1.6 3, 636 | —-10 f 
{ 
EEE : 5 342 | —2.8 6,027 | —7.5 4 40 | —7.0 963 | 4.6 h 
Pennsylvania___ _- 47 {| 3,486] —1.1 58,240 | —4.0 24| 1,078 | +2.2 21,418 | +02 the 
Rhode Island__ -__- 20 1,138 | +0.1 21, 567 | —0.7 6 213 | —0.9 4,337 | -52 bri 
South Carolina___- 7 298 | —2.0 3,148 | —7.4 3 48 | —5.9 735 | 8&8 
South Dakota___-_- 6 150 | —3.2 a RS Eo a 
Tennessee________- 16 1,198 | —2.2 12, 238 | —8.1 13 239 |—12.1 4, 65 —§,0 the 
. rel ae 20 871 | —3.5 11,952 | —6.3 16 376 | —4.8 6,429 | -9.5 ‘ 
ar ae ae 7 571 | —2.2 9,025 | —4.5 6 80 | —3.6 1,654} -51 | 
Vermont... __...-. 5 59 | —9.2 863 | —6.4 3 25} (8) 437 | -LL I off 
Virginia. .........- 4 743 | —1.5 8,961 | —4.2 15 264 | —0.8 4, Olf —4.1 the 
Washington______- 10 586 | +1.0 14,025 | —1.1 12 153 | —5.0 3,358 | —5.8 CO! 
West Virginia ___- 21 765 | —5.7 10,947 |—10.7 9 162 | —3.6 2,529 | —20.1 
Wisconsin _______- 7 25 915 | —8.4 pb ef 4 ee Deen: Se ee -< me 
Wyoming_-_____- < 5 73 | —3.9 Se Eee nas neti tedullivendsucidgineeo- 
1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 5 No change. 7 Includes dyeing and cleaning. the 
Inc 
Employment and Pay Rolls in February, 1932, in Cities of Over 
500,000 Population pa 
. ‘ . , nu 
N THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ: ol 
ment and earnings in February, 1932, as compared with Janualy, 39 
1932, in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,\)00 pa. 
or over. These fluctuations are based on reports received from idet- a 


tical establishments in each of the months considered. 
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These city tabulations include all establishments reporting in the 
15 industrial groups in these 13 cities, and also additional employ- 
ment information secured from banks, insurance companies, garages, 
and other establishments in these 13 cities. Building construction 
data are not included in these totals, as information is not available 
for all cities at this time. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1931, TO 
JANUARY, 1932 
































Number of ’ Amount of pay roll 
establish. Number on pay roll ‘ (1 week) 
. ments oF Per 
City reporting —+/ cent of cent of 
in both January, | February, change January, | February, change 
months 1932 1932 1932 1932 
Now Yoru Ciy........... 1, 831 264, 505 263,025 | —0.6 | $7,455, 330 | $7, 347, 668 —1.4 
Chinegty Tilt sale wien nk sd 1, 873 220, 583 216, 755 —1.7 | 5,740,400 | 5,731, 581 —0.2 
Philadelphia, Pa_--------- 635 120, 506 118, 131 —2.0| 2,824,639 | 2,713, 762 —3.9 
Detect, Beieese++s~.--.. 520 193, 595 202,339 | +4.5] 4,738,611 5, 462, 077 +15.3 
Los Angeles, Calif._...---- 527 53, 215 52, 195 —1.9 1, 340,825 | 1, 297, 680 —3.2 
Cleveland, Ohio-_--..------ 507 71, 691 70, 864 —1.2] 1,632, 503 1, 643, 553 +0.7 
er & 457 66, 302 66, 554 +0.4 1, 477, $52 1, 494, 446 +1.1 
Baltimore, Md_.---------- 467 49, 846 48, 793 —2.1 1, 036, 723 1, 015, 235 —2.1 
we =e 2, 618 78, 673 77, 428 —1.6| 2,144,754 | 2,097, 967 —2.2 
Pieeree, Sea. ..--....- 299 40, 812 41,399} +1.4 906, 270 901, 109 —0.6 
San Francisco, Calif_____-_- S68 38, 394 38, 924 +1.4 1, 005, 673 1, 030, 442 +2.5 
“2 & 127 31, 824 31,412 | —1.3 734, 211 725, 827 —1.1 
Milwaukee, Wis_________- 418 36, 394 38, 351 +5.4 752, 058 810, 596 +7.8 




































Employment in Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
February, 1932 


HE following table shows for the months of February, 1931, and 

for January and February, 1932, the number of officers and 
employees in the executive civil service of the United States Govern- 
ment. The figures are complete except for temporary employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Department. ‘The number of tem- 
porary employees in this department varies greatly, mainly because 
of seasonal demands; the principal demand for such workers is during 
pare mail rush. Their term of service is usually quite 

rief, 

As indicated by the title of this article, the figures do not include 
the legislative, judicial, Army, or Navy services. 

The data are compiled by the several Federal departments and 
offices and sent to the United States Civil Service Commission, where 
they are assembled. They are published here by courtesy of the 
commission and in compliance with the direction of Congress. Infor- 
mation relating to pay rolls has not yet been collected. 

Because of the importance of Washington as a Government center, 
the figures for the District of Columbia are given separately, but are 
inched in the total for the entire service. 

At the end of February, 1932, there were 609,467 employees on the 
pay roll of the executive civil service of the United States. Of this 
number, 581,414 were permanent and 28,053 were temporary em- 
ployees. In the interval between February 28, 1931, and February 
29, 1932, there was a gain of 8,189 employees, or 1.34 per cent. Com- 
paring the number on the pay roll on February 29, 1932, with those 
on the pay roll on January 31, 1932, there was a gain of 512 employees, 
or 0.08 per cent. 
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The number employed in the District of Columbia, hovweye 
showed a decrease of 2.61 per cent, comparing February, 1932, wit} 
February, 1931, and a decrease of 0.18 per cent, comparing February 
1932, with January, 1932. During the month of February, 193) 
33,509 employees were hired and 32,997 employees were separate; 
from the service because of resignation, termination of appointmen; 
death, or other causes. This gives a net turnover rate of 5.42 per 
cent during the month. This high turnover was caused by emer. 
gency work done by the Engineer’s Office of the War Departmen; 
due to a flood on the lower Mississippi River. This was short-ting 
work—started and completed in February—and occasioned th 
hiring and lay off of over 24,000 men. The turnover for the Distrie; 
of Columbia was much lower than for the service as a whole. Ther» 
were 69,260 employees on the Government pay rolls in the Distric: 
of Columbia at the end of February, 1932. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED SsTarrs 
FEBRUARY, 1931, AND JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 1932 























District of Columbia Entire service 
Class ? r 
Febru- |January,| Febru- Febru- |January, Febru. 
ary, 1931 1932 ary, 1932 ary, 1931; 1932 ary, 1932 
| 

Permanent employees______._____________- 1 63, 244 2 65, 715 65,995 1 564,931 | 2 580, 803 581. 414 
Temporary employees (not including those 
in the field service of the Post Office De- 

PRPS iii. ie 7,849 | 3, 667 3,265 | 36,347 | 28,152) 05 

ee eS ae aoe 36 71, 093 | 69, 382 | 69, 260 | 601,278 | 608, 955 609, 467 


| 








‘District of Columbia! Entire service 
Gain or loss ee TSS. 


| Number Per cent Number | Per cent 








en : 
February, 1931, to February, 1932_______- te BS ae Bs, —2.61 | +8, 189 +1. 34 
January, 1932, to February, 1932- niin siitthet tty. —122 —. 18 +512 +, (R 








| District | 








Labor turnover | of Col- | om ; 
| umbia ’ 
Additions in February, 1932_________-_- Lda bacnen ted Moths b ddspe ib ecdidaekade 785 | § 33,500 
Gempenteaes be emery, IGGRs .. 6-5 eck enecuescs ve a a Se eee 907 | 32, 4 
Monthly turnover February, 1932______-_-_- iss arioeanatts ce i. il el bight ag h dite eda 1, 13 | 2 





1 69 legislative employees formerly included in this total have been deducted. 

2 328 legislative employees formerly included in this total have been deducted. 

3 Emergency work oy engineer force of War Department due to lower Mississippi flood, short-time work 
started and completed in February occasioned hiring and laying off of over 24,000 men. 
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“n Employment in Building Construction in February, 1932 
ith 
ry, MPLOYMENT in building construction decreased 8.6 per cent 
32, in February as compared with January, and pay rolls decreased 
ted 11.6 per cent during the same period. This information is based on 
it, HP yeports received from 7,143. firms engaged in building operations in 
. . ry | . . + 
per HF 50 cities covered by the Federal bureau and 2,152 additional firms in 
et- HH yarious localities in Pennsylvania, California, Massachusetts, Wis- 
it, H consin, and the city of Baltimore, Md. All information other than 
lle HF for the 50 cities covered by the Federal bureau in the first section of 
‘he I the table is supplied by cooperating State labor departments which 
ict FH eollect this information within their respective jurisdictions. 
ere 
ict ME COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1932 
KS Num- Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
ber of week ending near— | percent| Week ending near— | per cent 
Locality firms of . of 
= | report- change change 
ing Jan. 15 Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 
. ee. ae ae 76 343 297 | —13.4 $7, 972 $7,034} —11.8 
~ NIA. 200 Bod. acorn ne 124 1, 251 976 | —22.0 | 19, 287 | 15, 323 —20 6 
: Birmingham .....-.-------- 75 503 437 | —13.1 | 7, 863 7, 210 -8.3 
Bridgeport.....-.--.-----..| 139 592 530 | —10.5 16,184; 14,420} —10.9 
vg (A Charlotte. ies 36 299 229 | —23.4 5, 400 | 4,227| —21.7 
Cincinnati !___....--.--- 459 2, 766 2,477 | —10.4 83,371 | 77, 029 —7.6 
. Wi Cleveland.........----_-- 451 2, 582 2,329; -98| 82523} 66,134; —19.9 
he ~~ “Saeco 107 796 766 | —3.8 16, 020 15, 229 —4.9 
Dayton...__- Ss Ta 107 563 536| —4.8 13,686} 12,802, 6.5 
~ " 190 | 931 845) -92| 23,751} 21,901) —7.4 
= TB Des Moines. ___-. . 99 | 578 5144| -11.1| 13,134] 11,848] -98 
Se 456 3, 793 3,672| —3.2| 108,462 95,958 | —11.5 
Duluth....---_- Me £8. 52 204 197| —3.4 4, 209 4,161) —1.1 
Flint a A 21 | 102 138 | +35.3 1, 830 | 2, 733 +49. 3 
Fort Wayne_____- copies 110 | 445 485| +9.0 10,231! 10,375, +14 
| j 
Grand Rapids_______- 83 | 382 298 | —22.0 8, 093 6, 491 —19.8 
BB Bartiord....:......------ 232 1, 380 1,122 | —18.7 41, 669 31,975 | —23.3 
H MM Houston........-.--------- 99 739 793| +7.3 14,433| 15,17 45.1 
“ Indianapolis_.._.......--- 157 | 1, 026 997 —2.8 27, 249 25, 975 —4.7 
- Jomeeyee. ....-..-...... 55 311 226 —27.3 5, 042 4, 103 —18.6 
F Kansas City ?..........---- 226 1, 511 1,467| -29{ 45,672 42, 474 -7.0 
' Knox _ ee 30 441 446 +1.1 5, 909 5, 925 +0. 3 
, SO ee 137 1, 086 1, 103 +1.6 24, 411 | 23, 151 —5.2 
ES 103 696 595 | —14.5 | 12, 370 | 11, 573 —6.4 
a se 80 606 415 | —31.5 16, 391 | 9, 715 —40.7 
vr MAE Minneapolis.......___-___- 223 1, 472 1,230| —16.4 39,557}  32,255| —18.5 
+ a 64 899 912 +1.4 15, 654 | 17, 474 +11.6 
New Haven............... 212 2, 626 2,130 | —18.9 95, 735 | 74, 387 —22.3 
= New | ta) 132 1, 329 1, 169 —12.0 25, 173 18, 858 —25. 1 
Norfolk-Portsmouth_______- 84 449 461 |}* +2.7 9, 487 9, 746 +2.7 
rk Oklahoma City__.._______- 101 1, 081 963 | —10.9 29, 083 24, 433 —16.0 
\ ee 128 576 626 +8.7 14, 015 15, 163 +8. 2 
Portland, Me_.............- 74 324 334 +3.1 8, 517 8, 143 —4.4 
Portland, Oreg__..........- 207 966 1,128 | +16.8 24, 339 26, 005 +6. 8 
eR 232 2, 074 1,577 | —24.0 53, 297 38, 822 —27.2 
i 140 1, 058 1, 091 +3.1 23, 131 24,381; +5.4 
eae om 453 2, 413 2,326 | 3.6 79, 893 74,040; —7.3 
a, x eae phabaole 118 934 939 +0. 5 22, 596 21,992; —27 
Salt Lake City..._______ 90 532 387 | —27.3 9, 853 8,740| —11.3 
dan Antonio_.....__..._.- 54 522 561 +7.5 8, 964 10, 496 +17.1 
ee 201 1, 353 1, 374 +1.6 36, 094 34, 993 —3.1 
South Bend. _..____- 40 230 342 | +448.7 5, 589 9,018 | +61.4 
Spokane... _______ ee 38 142 120} —15. 3, 194 2, 428 —24.0 
Tacoma_______. mi: 31 104 83 | ~—20.2 2, 428 2, 013 —17.1 
Se RE 51 | 338 326| —36 7, 046 6, 943 —1.5 

















Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 
* Includes both Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo. 
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Continued 
MN to! 
Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll rT 
ber of | Week ending near— | percent} week ending near— ” € 
Locality firms of _ A 
report- change change TAI 
ing Jan. 15 Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 be 
ean | ae [Fr 
Washington, D. C_........- 510 7, 5382 7, 355 —2.3 $224, 764 $220, 673 ~12 p 
ER inpetiveprabnangees 53 223 246 | +10.3 4, 988 5, 134 n 9 — 
» SRO AE 61 310 253 —18.4 6, 127 4, 718 K 9 = 
Wilmington, Del-_...-....-- 101 1, 461 1, 387 —5.1 33, 524 30, 816 rT 
I ain cererientitte eerie 41 191 217 +13.6 4, 320 5, 035 16 A 
Total, 50 cities_______- 7, 143 53, 065 49, 427 —6.9 1, 402, 530 1, 269, 727 ; 15 
EES Tae ere 21 97 150 | +54.6 2, 806 3,602| in, 
i, | ae 453 3, 867 3, 433 —11.2 103, 885 93, 178 10,3 
ee 235 1, 699 1, 510 —I1.1 59, 681 52, 269 24 _— 
I ; 62 457 442 —3.3 10, 447 11, 286 | La 
a 34 191 182 —4.7 4, 737 3, 916 | 17.3 Pre 
9 additional cities over 
50,000, under 100,000 3____- 187 1, 067 1, 013 —5.1 23, 104 19, 962 13.6 
Total, 14 cities__...._- 992 7, 378 6, 730 —8.8 204, 660 184, 213 0 Ma 
Los Angeles 3______.._-.--_- 49 3,215| 2,488] —226| 70,108| 46,672 3.4 
San Francisco-Oakland 3___- 67 3, 826 3, 749 —2.0 96, 764 83, 027 —149 
California (including all lo- 
| ES es 189 9, 452 8, 001 —15.4 215, 217 170, 064 —21.0 M 
oe — fe Ma 
Baltimore, Md.3___.._.____- 147 1, 389 1, 280 —7.9 32, 328 28, 375 —]29 
Massachusetts 3___......__- 761 6, 678 5, 833 —12.7 204, 177 166,768 | —-143 
Ys 63 1, 471 1, 339 —9.0 33, 599 30, 631 48 
Grand total, all localities.___| 9, 295 79, 433 72, 610 —8.6 | 2,092, 511 | 1, 849, 778 - 11.6 











3 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 


Tr 
Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States . 
HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Janu- 
ary, 1932, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pub- 
lished in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed fron ,, 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the t 
12-month average for 1926 as 100. Tr 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 















































Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 

I cctede auch Gute manic Diptera 98.3; 96.9! 95.6] 95.8] 95.5] 89.3] 88.2] 86.3] 73.7 61.2 
il EE IN 5 aE Rt 98.6 | 97.0} 95.4] 96.0] 95.3] 89.0] 88.9] 85.4] 72.7 e 
| ali ES FER ee os, PRB. 100.5 | 97.4| 95.2] 96.7] 95.8] 89.9] 90.1] 85.5] 72.9 - 
NER el RR FEN 102.0] 98.9| 96.6} 98.9] 97.4] 91.7] 92.2] 97.0] 73.: vel 
EE 105.0} 99.2] 97.8] 100.2} 99.4] 94.5] 94.9] 88.6] 73.9 a 
| RE i RS 2 ee 107.1} 98.0] 98.6] 101.6] 100.9] 95.9] 96.1] 86.5] 728 “ 
SR a I is SI 108.2|} 98.1} 99.4] 102.9] 101.0] 95.6] 96.6] 84.7] 72.4 al 
Sl ithishbasccnctdemepieoews 109.4} 99.0] 99.7) 102.7] 99.5] 95.7] 97.4] 83.7] 71.2) —-- 
a ITED, EA 107.8} 99.7] 99.9]}102.8] 99.1] 95.3] 96.8] 82.2] 69.3) < 
| at IIS a SEI 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4] 98.9] 95.3] 96.9] 80.4 7. 7 |-----00 
November. -........-..------- 105.2} 99.0] 99.1] 101.2] 95.7] 92.9] 93.0] 77.0] 64.5) —-- 
DP atcedockcricenmannns 99.4] 96.0] 97.1} 982] 91.9] 89.7] 888] 74.9] 626) 

Pi Ul SS ee 104.1] 98.3] 9$7.91100.0} 97.5] 92.9] 93.3] 83.5] 70.6 | 

is EE aes | 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of January and December, 1931, and January, 1932, and pay-roll 
totals for the entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 


“executives, Officials, and staff assistants 


~ 


TABLE 


9) 


AND DECEMBER, 1931, AND JANUARY, 1932 


are omitted. 


2.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JANUARY 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 








Number of employees at 
middle of month 


| 


| 


Total earnings 





Occupation 





| 

Professional, clerical, and general___--!' 

Ce i enecens 

Stenographers and typists-- ------ 

Maintenance of way and structures - - 
Laborers, extra gang and work 

train 


Maintenance of equipment and stores. 
» 3+ area 
I ke cence cccal 
Skilled trades helpers - - - - ---- 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, | 

power plants, and stores) -_- ---- 
Common laborers (shops, engine 

houses, power plants, and 

stores) - --- 


Transportation, other than train, | 
engine, and yard__...._.._--- gabe | 
Station agents_._______-- Guse 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | 
a a a 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
TL. .<nsecc-sbbbiwes cine 


Transportation (yard masters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) 


Transportation, train and engine__--_- 
Road conductors--.........----... | 
Road brakemen and flagmen____- 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_! 
Road engineers and motormen___| 
Road firemen and helpers - -- vohell 


A @unpeevecs................... 1, 317, 817 ke 119, 396 
| 



































Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | January, | December, | January, 
1931 1931 1932 i931 | ~—-1981 «| «1982 
235,591 | 205,788 | 201, 832 |$34, 973, 691 $29, 808, 212 '$28, 833, 163 
128,984 | 110,640} 107,953 | 18,058,607 | 15, 101, 063 | 14, 546, 827 
22,087 | 19,244/ 18,986] 2,914,072 2,487,425 2,421, 104 
267,432 | 217,195 | 212,816 | 25, 103,747 18, 339, 454 | 17, 614, 322 
23,521] 13,789 | 13,737] 1,617,582, 800, 998 737, 449 
138,058 | 116,197 | 114,307] 9,293,881 6,623,490 | 6,344, 551 
373, 867 | 310,636 | 304,211 | 48,101,279 35, 934, 895 | 35, 130, 350 
77,931 | 63,843 62,142! 11,098,393 | 8,291,894 | 7, 982, 223 
48,415 | 42,319| 41,531 | 7,355,065! 5,554,186 | 5, 520, 360 
82,082 | 68,041 | 66,450} 8,867,905 6,430,882 | 6, 275, 313 
30,945 | 25,766 | 25,355 | 2, 933, 231 | 2, 326,506 | 2, 243, 628 
| | | 
40,213 | 32,042 | 31,402 | 3,024,305 | 2, 139,663 | 2, 068, 897 
164,623 | 146,450] 142,507 | 20,990, 452 | 18, 453,385 | 17, 644, 570 
28,135 | 26,877 | 26,604 4,524, e 4, 238,256 | 4, 105, 275 
| 
20,557 | 18,185] 17, 77 | 3, 252,937 | 2,865,381 | 2, 824, 576 
23,060 | 20, 497 18,790 | 2,094,385 | 1,771,961 | 1, 600, 483 
| 
19,156 | 18,542 | 18,413 | 1, 489,237 | 1, 425,624 | 1, 411, 420 
| 
18,7 16,035 | 15,643 | 3,670,711 3,017,659! 2,910, 240 
257,505 | 223,292] 217, 287 | 50, 068, 195 | 42, 008, 762 | 40, 425, 050 
29,133 | 25,292| 24,711 | 6,822,757 5,861,596 | 5,689, 093 
56,491 | 48,948 | 47,710 | 9,287,511, 7,804,790] 7, 503, 662 
43,605 | 38,479 | 36,856 | 7,204,577 | 5,893,951 | 5,580, 078 
34,535 | 29,956] 29,464 | 9,117,246| 7,733,860] 7,532,774 
35,605 | 30,650} 30,260 | 6,614,068 5,585,455 | 5, 423, 980 
1, 094, 296 182, 908, 075 


147, 562, 367 556, 705 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES fF 
Retail Prices of Food in February, 1932 
T HAS been the custom of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to pub. IR 
lish each month the retail prices of food and coal, by cities, and HR cavb 
index numbers of individual food articles for the United States for q\j HRP“ 
years back to 1913. Rates of electricity for household use and price HRP 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, by cities, have been published for Jyyo BR rom 
and December of each year. no 
In the interest of economy in the cost of printing, these detailed Ro 
statistics are eliminated from current publications, only summaries JB pus 
for the United States and limited comparisons being shown. (Com. WB. 
parable information with that shown in previous publications is 0, B°™ 
record in the files of the bureau and available to those desiring ty JR weie 


make use of it. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices and index numbers 
of food on February 15, 1931, and January 15, and February 15, 
1932. These prices are simple averages of actual selling prices 
reported monthly by retail dealers in 51 cities. The index number 
are based on the average prices in 1913. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY 15 AND JANUARY 15, 1982, AND FEBRUARY 15, 19 



































Average retail price on— | Index numbers [1913= 10 
Article Unit 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15,| Feb. 15,| Jan. 15, | Feb. 15 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 

Cents Cents Cents 
ON ee ee Pound. ....«<. 41.0 34.9 33. 2 161.4 137. 4 | 
Round steak______. ban taba ERY. me ise 35. 9 30. 1 28. 4 161.0 135. 0 | 2 
EN SES ae ae a Lee 30. 5 25. 7 24.4 154. 0 129. 8 | ) 
Chuck roast __- PEPER ORES: hee 23.3 18. 5 17.3 145. 6 115.6 s 
Plate beef. __- witb aerate tes. ek | CSS 15.9 12.3 11.7 131.4 101.7 if 
.S (. (ae oe) 27.6 20. 9 19. 1 131. 4 99. 5 91 
Re eee Te eee 39. 2 27.4 26. 1 145. 2 101. 5 Of 
ea aa ee 49. 3 37.6 35. 8 183. 3 139. 8 | 3 
Lamb, leg of______- he Debi dns ED 31.1 24. 1 23. 7 164. 6 127. 5 | 2 
BI aick:sncdeisstns tines nivcs:ctaas clithiadseatansdvinites die seaal ee 31.7 27.9 27.1 148.8 131.0 | Zi 
Salmon, red, canned___________- kind 34. 3 29. 4 28.9 |. i | 
err en RE ae ee 13. 0 11.5 11.4 146. 1 129. 2 a 
Milk, evaporated__._......____- 1414-02. can_- 8.7 8.0 Ay ees eee 
ata as hing tile 2 intacwas Fume. ..... : 36. 3 32.3 29. 5 94.8 84.3 77 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- |___..do_______- 22.7 18.0 |) |) ae oe Se 

stitutes). 

0 Sp EE ea, Bh oe a eS 31.2 25. 5 24.4 141.2 115. 110.4 
CS === ae Soe eee aa 14.5 10. 1 9.4 91.8 63.9 d 
Vegetable lard substitute_______ a RE 23.7 21.9 os eee Vee 
Eggs, strictly fresh_............_.| Dozen__..._--- 27.2 29. 7 24. 2 78.8 86. 1 | 0 
EIT round...... 8.0 7.1 7.0 142.9 126.5 120. { 
a ae Se es BARES 4.0 3.3 3.3 121. 2 100. 0 100. 
TITS Nig, SE ae 5.0 4.0 4.0 166. 7 133. 3 
eee oo etal 8.4 7.7 of eee “Se 
I iinneia citnseline aan 8-0z. package. 9.3 8.6 eh eet eo «x 
. ERASER 28-0z. package 25. 2 22.8 Feet a eae 
NN oun cc eeu Sus dee Pound. 18.0 15.9 Og Tee 
ASRS SRS EET See — &.9 7.4 a2 102. 3 85. 1 82.5 
ECE ee eae 8.9 5.8 5 RRP oo 
ae Sivas bic “sear 27 1.7 1.7 158.8 100. 0 | 100. 0 
as > tisk am adie a sign cuenta | ee 3 6 6.6 OS ESS te ee 
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qapte 1--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF FOOD IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY 15 AND JANUARY 15, 1932, AND FEBRUARY 15, 
1931 Continued 























——— an Chutnmedinanseeees patented teeeaeeeneememeees 
Average retail price on— | Index numbers [1913= 100.0] 
Article Unit e: sate 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15,| Feb. 15,| Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, 
1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 
b. Cents Cents Cents 
nd ee ee Pound. .....- 4.3 4.1 i Se . 
Pork and We. deedan, 16-02. Can _ - _- 8. 2 8.5 - 5 Sao é 
all Sires, aoaeee.....-..-..... No. 2 can___- 14. 5 11.5 5 Renae Milieu. Si rodi ol. 
ce Wm Peas, canned. .---.-.-----------}.... i... 15.4 13.4 13. 2 
ne Tomatoes, canned -.-.---.------ , 11.1 9.5 9.5 j_-- ‘ 
RE. ci:ccebibdentnoncneondhel Pound - --- 5.9 5.4 5.4 107.3 98. 2 98. 2 
Tea... LE baasnnacioad A A 76.5 74.1 73.6] 140.6] 136.2 135.3 
od (I Coflee.----------------------- ela daaiais 37.3 31.1 31.0] 125.2] 104.4 104. 0 
eS SE Oa SS Tee 12.7 10.3 | ae 
Es a a eS 11.3 11.5 ~~ | Sees 1 ere 
- Se a a .-| Desen.....- 28. 7 23. 8 3 ae aaa 
On PE SESE SESE Re = | {' 31. 5 29. 7 >) aes ae 
to Weighted food index___--_- a F he bs 127.0 109. 3 105. 3 


























Table 2 shows the trend in the retail cost. of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years 
and by months for 1931 and 1932. The articles within these groups 
are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk. 


TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, 1931 AND 1932 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 








} 























Dairy || Dairy 

Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- || Year and month Cereals| Meats | prod- 
~ ucts |} ucts 
SS daria | Main x ne 

1931: Average for year__..| 135.9 | 147.0 114.6 || 1981—Continued. 

6 January - - - -- 147.1 159. 5 123.6 | September-___..------} 130.2 147.7 114.3 

February sis ‘ 144.6 153.4 120. 2 epeuet...<ccs.c.....| 1.8 142.7 117.0 

March... -- | 142.4 152. 5 120.5 November. _- Jit Tae 135. 4 114.4 

| ele, fl 151.4 116.5 | December. ---.------ 127.8 129. 3 111.4 

3 ee rf 7 149.3 119.3 || 1932: 

.---| 136.3 | 145.7 108.3 , Ae eee ee 126.3 | 123.4 106.5 
" eT - _cestsitvem ane ---- 134.3 147.8 109.6 February -...-------- 125.0 116.9 102.9 

_ (aa 132.0 149. 1 111.9 

| | 





—_— 





The curve e shown in the chart (p. 996) pictures more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 3 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food in the United States in February, 1932, com- 
pared with the average cost in the year 1913, in February, 1931, and 
anuary, 1932. For 12 other cities comparisions are given for the 
l-year and the 1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes 





0 
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are based on actual retail prices secured each month from regi 
dealers and on the average consumption of these articles in each city 
The consumption figures which have been used since January, | 99} 
are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921 (p. 26). Those used 
for prior dates are given in the Labor Review for November, 19]; 
(pp. 94 and 95). 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of February schedules were received from 99 per cent of the firms jy 
the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 





TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
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Out of about 1,244 food reports 6 were not received—1 each in 
Butte, Chicago, Dallas, Louisville, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

Out of about 350 bread reports 11 were missing—1 each in Butte, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, and Salt Lake City and 2 each 
in Portland (Oreg.), San Francisco, and Seattle. 

A perfect record is shown for the following-named cities: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Charleston 
(S. C.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Fall 
River, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Manclies- 
ter, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land (Me.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Savannah, Scranton, Springfield (Ill.), and Washington, 








tal 
ull 1962, 
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LE 3. PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY, 
1932, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1932, FEBRUARY, 1931, AND WITH 
HE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 






















































































ity, i 
12] = 2 : P 

4 P t- | Percentage decrease . | Percentage decrease 
sed po ~ February, 1932, yey - February, 1932, 
18 crease compared with— crease compared with— 

City February, City February, 
1932, com- 1932, com- 

.d pared |February,| January, pared /|February,| January, 
ed- with 1913 1931 1932 with 1913 1931 1932 
nth 43 2 
> ‘nited States 5.3 17.1 3.6 || Minneapolis- - ----- 6.3 17.4 3.7 

eS AE 19.4 4.8 
pee ed ee 2.3 19.8 3.6 3 Newe@x....._...-.-.- 6.6 16.0 2.7 
Vir ee 8.3 18. 2 4.9 || New Haven___ 13.9 14.8 4.1 
irmingham - --- --- 1.9 22.0 4.4 || New Orleans- ----- 6.5 15.9 2. 5 
oston seen 5.3 18.3 3.8 
ridgeport .-..-----]---------- 13.0 3.3 New York.....-.... 10.8 16.8 4.1 
See eee 15.4 4.0 
ee 3.5 19.8 3.8 ee 1.4 14.1 a.2 
ars 420 tes 12.9 teenies EEE 17.5 2.2 
‘harleston, S. C-- 11.0 16.3 3.4 || Philadelphia_------ 8.5 16.6 oy 
an aa 13.4 18.3 4.4 
ee ee 5.2 22.2 6.3 || Pittsburgh___._---- 3.3 18.9 3.0 
reruns, mé......|........-. 13.8 2.6 
OE EN 1.0 17.8 2.8 Portland, Oreg---- 11.4 12.2 1.6 
Tea a ee» 19.0 4.5 || Providence. ____--- 5.3 17.0 4.4 
culleadstatioied | 0.5 21.5 4.8 Richmond _-____-__- 8.9 17.8 3.6 
Re Ae. ORE. 12.9 13.2 2.3 
EE IIT 17.3 2.7 
Rey ee ne 10.9 21.9 5.3 a ae 7.5 17.1 35 
ae Ret 4.4 14.5 * ) & \. soe Sas 15.1 3.2 
SSS eS eres 15.2 4.3 |} Salt Lake City__-—- 17.7 15. 0 3.3 
ndianapolis_- ----- 11.5 18. 2 3.5 || San Francisco- -- -- 10.3 14.2 1.6 
acksonville_...---- 15.4 22.8 8 Re, Fea 18.3 4.2 
Kansas City ....--- 2.3 18.8 4.0 || Seranton___..___-- 11.5 16.7 3.4 
ittle Rock....---- 16.6 21.4 2) eee 4.9 12.5 1.9 
Los Angeles- - ---.-- 10.4 13.7 1, ll! RGSS Syren 20.7 2.9 
4 Washington______-_- 10. 1 19.0 4.3 
oS ee >is 17.8 3.9 
fn 4.0 15.5 3.1 || Hawaii: 
a 10.3 15.3 1.4 SE Tee 9.2 1.3 
= 5.6 14.9 4.4 Other localities.|_.__._____- 8.9 0.6 
1 Decrease. 
Retail Prices of Coal in February, 1932 

ETAIL prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 

In retail food prices are obtained. The prices quoted are for coal 

elivered to consumers but do not include charges for storing the coal 

'¢, Bn cellars or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 
ich # Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 

tove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
(a, Mrom the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
"- hese coals are sold for household use. 

al The table shows the average prices of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds 
*S- Hind index numbers for the United States on Febuary 15, 1932, in 
°l, Homparison with the average prices on February 15, 1931, and Jan- 
r't- 


ary 15, 1932, together with the percentage change in the year and 
the month, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE PER 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR THE UNITED opp M vp 
AND PER CENT OF CHANGE ON FEBRUARY 15, 1932, COMPARED WITH FERC 
15, 1931, AND JANUARY 15, 1932 2 
Per cent of ; (‘oul 
5 crease ir de 
Average retail price on— crease Fel — 
ruary, 1932, eon Cor 
Article pared with— — ine 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan Base 
1931 1932 1932 1931 42 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove— July 
Average price per 2,000 pounds-___......___-- $15. 09 $15. 00 $14. 9S —0.7 "T 
Index (1913= 100.0) ____ Ee 195. 3 194. 2 193. 9 ™ 
Chestnut— July 
Average price per 2,000 pounds_-___._._____- $14. 85 $14. 97 $14. 95 +0. 7 _() 
Index (1913= 100.0) ee. 187. 6 189. 1 188. 9 re 
Bituminous: July 
Average price per 2,000 pounds_-___._._..-.--.__- $8. 83 $8. 17 $8. 14 —7.8 04 
Index (1913= 100.0) _ - ee 162. 5 150. 3 149. 7 July 
. . . . . July 
Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries ‘aiid 
° . ° j P . ; Febr 
HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign aa 
countries have been brought together with those of this bureay ff May 
in the subjoined table, the base years in all cases being as given in thelf jus 
original reports. As stated in the table, the number of articles in-Mj 
cluded in the index numbers for the different countries differs widely. Qet 
These results, which are designed merely to show price trends and pec 


not actual differences in the several countries, should not, therefore, 
be considered as closely comparable with one another. In certain 
instances, also, the figures are not absolutely comparable from month 
to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes in the list 
of commodities and the localities included on successive dates. 


Cow 


in 


Base 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Jant 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Octe 
Nov 
Dee 
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LTRs INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
ARY . COUNTRIES 
; = ; ! | United | Canada | Belgium | Czecho-| Den- Finland roneepe| France Germany 
f Country <9 mI States seins g slovakia} mark - Paris) (Paris) . y 
T de skies | ST eees oa ea eee 
Fe} cence) PRE, | 
Ps ‘ommodities | ,. lis . | 56 (foods,| . ai - aiid .| 13(11 | 13 (11 . ' 
cluded oe Eee | 42 foods | 29 foods | etc.) 29 foods |53 foods | 36 foods foods) | foods) Foods 
ST ——___—_ —_— — _ ee 
— : _ | January- . _ | October, 
tint. te. | i913 | 1913 April, | July, | July, |" June, |August,) July, | 1913 
om | ' 1914 , July, 1914 
1926 | 
pall) Ceci ; 157 151 637 876 159 1105 1 610 57 145 
“VU. | 1927 
ils cnksbandblibend 153 149 790 962 153 1102] 1553 557 157 
—{)} 1928 
lt. aaah banlinel 153 147 811 943 153 1155 1536 | 2111 154 
04 1929 
itn atenaaene 158 150 874 925 149 1116 | 2118] 2123 156 
1930 
MAS... shareanes 144 149 569 886 137 969} 2127] 1122 146 
a 
nd 1931 
a, 133 134 | 846 7 126 893 2 132 134 
February_..--------| 127 129 $25 . | ere 8&3 2 131 2 132 131 
aio “gic eR 126 124 811 | al 879 |_____- | 2131 130 
SURE April. ..--------- | 124 121 OS 780 123 SOic..u4 (9 129 
eal May-.----------- 121 116 803 , |) ee 849 128 2 129 130 
June ote Ba 111 798 t...... 842 |_____ | +128 131 
thei july ct tie | 119 110 789 79% 119 846 |---| 2125 130 
i] August __..--- | 120 112 787 Re 870 | 2124 2 121 126 
1" September__._.--- --| 119 109 786  : PPE Oi) oe 125 + 
ely fy October__...----- 119 107 781 761 119 $48 |__. 2 116 123 
, November... - 117 107 | 776 5; 885 | 2115 | 2113 122 
andi December. ----_- | 114 107 | 764 | oat 2113 120 
Ore ee ee 
taln Nether- : -_ ‘ . 
—e | italy | lands | Nor- | Swe- |Switzer- — South — | Anetra? — 
nth ountry ...-. ; wy | (The | way den | land dee Africa baw lia land 
list 5 Hague) A ’ 
T 20 foods 50 (43 _ 46 foods 
ic lial b nd Foods | Foods be Foods | 21 foods} 24 foods} 17 foods ites 59 foods 
coal light) ies 
ha ‘ ’ July, | July, | June, | July, July, | July, | 1926- 
Base= 100... . | 1913 |} 1921 | “yor4 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 194 | “i9i4 | ‘1914 | 1930 
a 
1926 | 
} ee ae 645 | 473.5 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 5 1026 
1927 
oe 540 | 476.5 175 151 157 159 119 154 152 5 983 
1928 
pC 516 | 476.2 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 5 1004 
1929 
phere’ a 558 | 474.5 158 151 155 149 116 145 160 § 1013 
1930 
La oS 507 | 471.6 151 140 152 141 109 136 147 981 
1931 
January “|. "3 146 133 148 138 108 111 135 910 
February a an 5 5 eer 144 132 146 136 107 106 133 879 
larch +) 446 66. 8 143 133 144 134 107 103 131 856 
__ aaa | ore 141 132 142 129 107 104 131 851 
RS aE | aaa 139 130 141 129 108 102 129 847 
Me be 44s 68. 7 135 130 141 127 106 101 128 839 
Re 5 442 j........ 140 130 140 130 104 100 125 824 
August a na _  -g Sa Ree 138 129 139 128 103 100 124 820 
deptember__....____ 438 62. 6 136 130 139 128 102 100 124 $12 
Ucteber............- oS Sees 136 129 138 128 103 100 124 834 
November. ______- | Sees 136 129 137 130 102 100 125 832 
December.......___. nile 61.0 136 129 134 132 100 101 124 827 
1 For succeeding month, 3 In gold; for succeeding month. 5 Year. 
2 In gold. 4 For second month following. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1932 


HE index number of wholesale prices as computed by the Buregy 

of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labo 
shows a decrease from January, 1932, to February, 1932. This inde, 
number, which includes 784 commodities or price series weighted 
according to the importance of each article, and based on the averag 
prices for 1926 as 100.0, was 66.3 for February as compared with 673 
for January, showing a decrease of nearly 1% per cent between the 
two months. When compared with February, 1931, with an index 
number of 76.8, a decrease of approximately 13% per cent has beer 
recorded. 

In the group of farm products, decreases in the average prices of 
corn, oats, rye, cows, beef steers, hogs, live poultry, dried beans, eggs, 
oranges, hops, fresh milk in Chicago, seeds, tobacco, potatoes, and 
most wools caused the group as a whole to decline slightly more thay 
4 per cent from the month before. Increases in price during the 
month were shown for barley, wheat, calves, sheep, cotton, fresh 
apples, lemons, and fresh onions. 

Among foods price decreases were reported for butter, cheese, bread, 
prunes, cured and fresh beef, mutton, bacon, fresh pork, veal, lard, 
oleomargarine, and raw and granulated sugar, causing the group to 
decline about 3% per cent in February when compared with January, 
Canned peaches and canned pineapple, raisins, lamb, ham, and 
coconut, cottonseed, and olive oils, averaged higher than the month 
before. 

The hides and leather products group as a whole decreased approxi- 
mately 1% per cent during the month. All subgroups shared in the 
decline. 

The group of textile products as a whole decreased slightly from 
January to February due to declining prices for clothing, silk and 
rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and other textile products. Cotton 
goods averaged higher while knit goods showed no change from the 
January level. 

In the group of fuel and lighting materials decreases in anthracite 
and bituminous coal, coke, and petroleum products were offset by 
increases in price for electricity and gas, causing the group as a whole 
to advance slightly more than one-half of 1 per cent from January to 
February. 

Metals and metal products showed a downward tendency for 
February. With the exception of motor vehicles, all subgroups were 
below the January level. The group as a whole showed a decrease o/ 
approximately 1 per cent, 
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In the group of building materials, brick and tile, cement and 
tructural steel prices moved mneey upward, while average prices 
or lumber, paint, and paint materials, and other building materials 
| moved steadily downward, forcing the group to decline approxi- 
nately 2 per cent. 

Mixed fertilizers continued to decline in February as did also drugs 
nd pharmaceuticals, and fertilizer materials. Chemicals, on the 
ther hand, inereased slightly during February. The group as a whole 
ecreased less than one-third of 1 per cent within the month. 
Furnishings in the group of house-furnishing goods continued to 
ecline in the month, while furniture remained at the January level. 
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sa whole, this group declined about one-third of 1 per cent from the 
onth before. 

Prices of cattle feed showed a continuous downward trend, whereas 
he prices of automobile tires and tubes, paper and pulp, and crude 
ubber, though moving downward, did not show as sharp a price 
ecession as the other subgroups. Other miscellaneous articles also 
howed declining prices. The decrease for this important group of 
iscellaneous commodities was nearly 1% per cent in the month. 
Between January and February, price decreases took place in 242 
stances, increases in 97 instances, while in 445 cases no change in 
ree occurred. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS op 
COMMODITIES 















































[1926= 100.0] 
Purchas 
: — ; : February, | January, | February, |?°W°! of the 
Commodity groups and subgroups 1931 1932 1932 af lar. 
edruary, 
RD GOs onnw 3 - 4 is c0cen dio cnenin<dssibn 76.8 7.3 66. 3 $1. 508 
ie i Bi i ei ed 70. 1 52.8| 50.6 1 or 
a xos canttingdinettochte~veceireerterte ceeded 60. 4 46. 7 46. 1 2 169 
ns urn caneeecemekenrnnmn 69. 6 53. 4 50. 3 | 
eee ee 73. 6 54.8 52.7 
Din res anise eens <e~ ok peer honiempaiyensinens 78. 0 64.7 62. 5 
Butter, cheese, and milk__.........----- ae aoe oe 83. 0 67.8 64. 1 Ls 
a RES ee ee ee ee | 75. 5 71.0 69. 6 | 
Fruits and vegetables ---........-...---.-...- a 74.2 62. 2 61.8 
cep cnccesncwnesecuseesesepeehsapeynepets ipa 83. 6 61.9 59. 5 
ee ny  AeeO nei Ble: AE — Ee 71.1 61.9 59. 4 
Hides and leather products- ------------- avaae i a 2 86. 9 79.3 78.3 
outs ee spees.............-..-- A SS 95. 0 88.8 88. 5 | 
eS ee eee Cee 57.7 49.0 46. 1 2 
eee a ay (ee See 89. 0 77.5 76.5 
Other leather products ------.-- of Sele SS 102. 0 98. 9 98. 8 
ES a re ee ee 70.9 59. 9 59.8 
SES SS eee a ee ere ae aaa A 79. 1 70. 7 70.6 
RS ean ceGunientngncdndannennnngipmiinbpe 73. 1 55.8 56. 4 
EEA, SEIS ARETE aA eer eet Reeeeie ss 64.5 55.8 55.8 
REE ERG Pare Ceca ee eee ee 47.0 37.7 36. 5 2 
mreseen Gna Worse meds... ....-.. sie coe css st 73. 5 63.3 63. 1 
Ee ee en een ee 77.8 70.7 69.7 
Fuel and lighting materials ---------...----.------- ad 72. 5 67.9 68.3 
CO Ee eee See a SES | 88.9 94.8 94.8 
EE ee eee | oesenens 7.8 84.4 $4.3 
Snadestedebeuweck bas capuasetabiehsecheteseins 83.8 80. 5 80. 4 
EES ES Se Ae aE EP pea ee ee ae 94.5 107.5 (1) 
SERS EE en, ere eer eeene, Smee | 95.8 98. 6 (1) 
PEIN NNR odin a see aietitw nn cedniwensete 50. 2 38.8 38. 6 2 
Se ee ee 8, 2 86.5 81.8 80. 9 
Agrvicuitaral implements ...............2-...¢...... 94.3 85. 5 85. | 
ok Seite ancmnetiaagtn oe eae heen 85.6 79.9 79. 3 
ST Seen ncuvwsecotercscepevnecceeses eae 94. 4 95. 3 95. 3 
ER EE, RRR: Saree sate Pye at 68. 4 55.4 §2.7 
oo EE a, es es eee ae 86. 6 74. 1 65.8 
I seh cs sodas eis tetinaibicale taney leniairciendoeec 82.5 74.8 73. 4 
TT TD ciccccapeckcknp~scauibinga tush tne eee 86. 3 79.3 79.3 
0 EE a ee eS 87.9 75. 2 75.3 
ne eee ains A Eee Saale ae SE EE Lae 74.0 65. 6 62.9 
Paint materials -_---_----.----- eee Les ee ee 80. 5 75.4 75. 1 1. 3 
OEE ee ES Se ee 86. 6 74.1 65. 8 1. 5 
ED MN ine. p Go cdwscciscediinancecedemennss 84.3 77.3 77.9 | 
[Puan apie inne wntewies «x 5 5 ss + kins wis 87.8 81.0 80. 2 
ee RE eee re ee ees ee 83.3 75.7 75. 5 
0 “SES Se. ok ee eee 86. 6 80. 6 80. 8 l 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals -_-_-.............---._.- 65. 2 60. 6 60. 1 
i I, sin iteigiubbns aagdudenwace 81.1 69. 9 69.8 
IL cca Diwan gs octet eahhnb Asks nispabtiahetimaieaiaod 89. 1 75.5 74.7 
I EE LD 88. 1 re ™ 77.5 | 
ccs tela mmi ath ioc was cnnis Mime assed 84.6 76. 1 75.9 1.3 
CO a eer Se Seer eee 92. 0 79.5 79. 5 La 
CSS FART eee ey SE er ee es eee ee ee eee 71.5 65. 6 64.7 l 
Automobile tires and tubes ---_.--...-.---..----___- 46.9 39. 7 39. 5 2 
SEN fn tsn csc sodewccenssseccbusbedudibecebid 71.6 53. 0 48. 2 2. 
SETS 5 Seen, Sema © Caen 83. 1 78.0 76.7 ld 
tr on Oe ae naekeweetikein 16. 1 9.3 8.6 lI 
Ce MINN SiS cnddiin es Gite ntineieaes 89.3 85. 2 84.4 l. 
Nonagricultural commodities. __.............-..-...__- 78.2 70.3 69. 6 1. 4 
All commodities less farm products and foods__________ 78.3 71.7 71.3 1. 
1 Data not yet available. 
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COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Canadian Family Budget, 1921 to 1931 


HE Canadian Department of Labor has recently issued figures ' 
showing the cost per week, in specified months from 1921 to 1931, 
of the family budget in terms of average retail prices of certain classes 
of commodities in some 60 Canadian cities. 
The following items are included in the budget: 


TABLE 1.—ITEMS OF CANADIAN FAMILY BUDGET 











| 
‘ Quan- | . Quan- 
Item tity Item tity 
-¥ - tt ata + } 
Foods (29): Foods (29)—Continued. 

Beef, sirloin, steak _.. pounds 2 Beans, hand-picked_________- pounds. - 2 
Beef, shoulder. _____. = ee 2 Apples, evaporated ____._......do___- 1 
Veal, shoulder _ _- ; SS i= l a. eres do.... 1 
Mutton, roast - : = a ] Sugar, granulated__..........__- do___- 4 
Pork, leg. -- : ; S = 1 Sugar, yellow BE sete a 2 
Pork, salt_. vee do-__- 2 Tea, black ! «hele = 2 mene mae cae \%4 
Bacon, breakfast : Te 1 Tea, green! a ne 14 
Lard, pure ccnnwosws an eeenda aA 2 | Coffee - - _- SbSiek tedden do__- 14 
Eggs, fresh - : _..dozen__| 1 Potatoes R > — Ff 14 
Eggs, storage __- ie i 1 | 9 ——E—E————EE————— 46 
ne es « . am quarts__| 6 | ee Sw pounds. Ly 
Butter, dairy ......._.._._......pounds- ‘| -2 | Fuel and lighting: 
Butter, creamery - — we 1 |] Coal, anthracite_________- ictal tons 46 
Cheese, old ! a | OR ‘| 1 Coal, bituminous____________- do___- 146 
Cheese, new ! ' F eros me 1 jj > i Sea as cords __ 46 
Bread - _ ._- " ae aM etags ele 15 |} Wood, soft__.____- ig ange tees! do___- lie 
Flour, family !- _do.- 10 || - \ rear Tee oe Pee gallons_- 1 
Rolled oats - - ena do 6 Sgteence Sra nes rar rs ae months__ 14 
Mies eetees c....-... a UR Tadic do... 2 || 











! Kind most sold since October, 1922. 


While this budget serves to indicate the rise or fall from time to 
time in the cost of the included items, it is not intended to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel for an average family in Canada or 
in any one of its Provinces. The quantities of meats, cereals, dairy 
products, etc., in this budget were adopted as const.tuting a weekly 
liberal allowance for the healthy family of a man engaged in hard 
physicallabor. An average family, however, with an income sufficient 
to do so would purchase less meat, etc., but more fresh and canned 
vegetables, fruit, etc., so that there would be little change in the total 
amount of expenditure for food. 

For the average family of five the expenditure for the items in this 
budget would perhaps be equivalent to 65 per cent of the total income. 
It is estimated that an allowance for clothing and sundries would 
increase the given totals about 50 per cent. 





‘Canada, Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1931 (issued as a supplement 
to the Labor Gazette, January, 1932). Ottawa, 1932, pp. 6,7. 
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TABLE 2.—COST PER WEEK OF FAMILY BUDGET IN CANADA IN SPECIFIF! 
MONTHS, 1921 TO 1931 


[This budget is intended to show the change in the cost of items included, not to show the minimum ost 
for an average family] 


























‘ Starch . 
o All (29) 4 Fuel and Rent(4 | », 
Year and month foods | it pone lighting month) | ro 

ET ae kaa a $14. 48 $0. 049 $4. 17 $6. 60 $95, 39 
ETSI LE al ‘ 10. 96 . 044 3.7 6. 83 53 
Ps ES TT ee a ae 11. 03 . 042 3. 53 6. 92 91.59 
0 ROE ALI : 10. 27 . 040 3. 41 6. 95 ). 67 
re : 10. 52 . 040 3. 61 6. 96 13 
Se a eee sede 10. 17 , 040 3. 48 6. 97 A). 65 
1924: January-____. . i 10.7 . 041 3. 49 6. 92 21. 2 
se , it oid SS Se 9. 91 041 3. 37 6. 98 20). 30 
1925: January- 10. 77 041 3. 37 6. 91 21.09 
July_...- 10. 49 041 3. 28 6. 89 70 
1926: January_ 11. 63 O41 3. 44 6. 86 if 
uly___- 11. 07 042 3. 32 6. 87 21. 30 
1927: January. 11. 37 . 041 3. 33 6. 85 21. 59 
uly_.-_- 10. 92 . 041 3. 28 6. 86 0 
December 11.17 . 041 3. 29 6. 87 7 
1928: January- 11.19 041 3. 28 6. 89 21.4 
Sees 10. 80 . O41 3. 26 6. 91 21.0 
December_______- } 11.31 . 041 3. 26 6. 94 21. 54 

1929: January_. 11. 30 . 041 3. 27 6. 94 
July_.._-- 10. 98 . 040 3. 26 6. 98 21. OF 
December 11. 83 . 041 3. 26 6. 98 2 | 
1930: January -_- | 11. 88 . 041 3. 26 6. 99 22. 17 
eee — vaca bantweahen ‘ 10. 91 . 040 3. 24 7. 07 21. 26 
Eee om 10. 10 . 040 3. 24 7. 07 1). 4 
1931: January-.------.--- ow etelgcees : 9. 86 . 040 3. 25 7. 06 0). 2] 
0 ee pike eiaunaid 8.11 . 040 | 3.18 6. 93 18. 9 
Se eer 7. 85 . 040 | 3. 10 6.77 17. 7¢ 








Rents Lowered in Chile 


HE November 13, 1931, issue of the Diario Oficial of Chile 

contains a law (No. 5001) which provides that the rents of houses, 
apartments, and shops intended for residential, commercial, or indus- 
trial purposes must be fixed at 20 per cent below the rate charged on 
January 1, 1931, as an aid in relieving the economic depression in 
this Republic. 
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Statistics of Immigration for January, 1932 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician, Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


TOTAL of 9,462 aliens was admitted to the United States in 
A January, 1932, the immigrant class, newcomers for permanent 
residence in this country, numbered 2,220, the remaining 7,242 being 
tourists or other temporary visitors. Of the latter number, 4,507 
were admitted for a short stay of less than one year and 2,735 were 
returning to a permanent domicile after a temporary sojourn abroad. 
During the same month 23,243 aliens left the United States, 14,693 
of whom were of the visiting or nonemigrant class and 8,550 were 
emigrants leaving to make their homes in some foreign country again. 
American citizens returning to and departing from the United States 
in January totaled 17,158 and 25,016, respectively. Compared with 
the previous month there was a decrease in both the inward and out- 
ward movement of aliens, but an increase of arriving and departing 
citizens. 

Over one-half of the newcomers in January came from European 
countries, Italy leading the list with 523, followed by Germany with 
126, Poland with 110, and Great Britain with 92. Canada con- 
tributed 453 immigrants and Mexico 185. Immigration from all 
countries dropped 45.7 per cent since a year ago and 90 per cent since 
1924. Only 1 immigrant is now admitted for every 15 immigrants 
entering the country in January, 1924, the statistics for this month 
showing a continued decrease from year to year, with a sudden drop 
from 14,767 in January, 1930, to 4,091 in January, 1931, and then to 
2,220 in January, 1932. Among the vastly reduced present-day 
immigrants about 1 out of every 5 is a wage earner, contrasted with 
the new arrivals in 1924 when over one-half of the immigrants were 
wage earners. 

The principal nationalities or races contributing immigrant aliens 
in January, 1932, were the Italian, English, Hebrew, German, Mex- 
ican, Scotch, French, Greek, and Irish. These nine supplied 74.8 
per cent of the total immigrants for the month. In January, 1930, 
the English, German, Scotch, Italian, Irish, Mexican, Hebrew, 
French, and Scandinavian led in the order given and comprised 82.8 
per cent of the total for that month. 

About two-thirds, or 6,140 of the 9,462 aliens of all classes admitted 
in January, 1932, were born in European countries, the five principal 
ones being England, Italy, Germany, Scotland, and Poland; 2,368 
gave countries in the Western Hemisphere as their place of birth, 
mainly Canada (1,107), Cuba (476), and Mexico (356); 819 were 
Lear Fg Asia, 40 in Africa, and 95 in Australasia and the Pacific 
slands, 

The 9,462 were admitted under the immigration act of 1924 as 
follows: 2,723 as residents of the United States returning from a visit 
abroad; 2,538 as visitors for business or pleasure; 1,752 as persons 
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passing through the country on their way elsewhere; 772 as imini- 
grants charged to the quota; 723 as wives, husbands, and unmarried 
children of American citizens; and 528 as natives of nonquota co\in- 
tries. Of the remainder, 261 were Government officials, their fs))- 
ilies, attendants, servants, and employees; 57 came in to carry on 
trade under existing treaty; 43 were students; 41 were ministers o; 
professors and their wives and unmarried children; and 24 wore 
miscellaneous classes. 

Resident aliens of the United States who departed for intended 
future permanent residence in a foreign country (numbering 8,550 for 
January) were nearly twice the number of the same class leaving 
during the corresponding month a year ago. About 4 emigrants are 
now leaving the country for every immigrant admitted, contrasted 
with 1 departed to 6 admitted in January, 1924: 

A total of 577 (426 male and 151 female) aliens were debarred dur- 
ing January last from entering the United States, of which number 
495 were turned back at the land borders and 82 at the seaports of 
entry. The major portion of those debarred were refused admission 
for failure to present proper immigration visas under the act of 1924. 
In the same month 1,537 undesirable aliens were deported from the 
United States under warrant proceedings, this number having been 
permanently banished from the country for various causes under the 
immigration laws. The total deportees for the first seven months— 
July through January last—of the current fiscal year were 10,771, an 
increase of 746 and 1,187 ,respectively, over the corresponding months 
a year ago and two years ago. Indigent aliens returned to their 
native land at their own request numbered 1,776 for the seven months 
from July through January last. 

The Empire State continues to be the principal settling ground for 
arriving aliens, 794 of the January immigrants giving New York 
State as their intended future permanent residence. California, with 
205, received the next largest number, while 150 went to Michigan, 
142 to Massachusetts, 137 to Pennsylvania, 133 to New Jersey, and 
only 106 to all the South Atlantic and South Central States, excluding 
Texas. 

The skilled workers, numbering 185, comprise the largest group 
among the wage-earning immigrants admitted in January last, while 
113 were laborers and 56 were servants. There were 133 immigrants 
of the professional class and 77 of the commercial class; 103 gave 
miscellaneous occupations; and by far the largest number of 1,59: 
had no St oe being mainly women and children. Among the 
heooneeg epartures this month recorded as emigrants, 3,267 were 
aborers, 1,060 were skilled workers, 441 were servants, 426 were of the 
professional and commercial classes, and 431 were of the miscellaneous 
group. The remaining 2,925 of the January emigrants were listed 
as having no occupation. 
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INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1931, TO JANUARY 31, 1932 
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_— | es —— as ; — 
Inward Outward 
—aee ae — ——| Aliens 
iane ¢ ; | e- ‘ . de- 
oa Aliens admitted | United barred, liens departed =| United ported 
. ween ween minds from a States ini after 
| Non- citizens | Ot! | enter- . | Non- citizens) Total | enter- 
a immi-| Total | arrived ing! Sani emi- | Total po ing ? 
8 | grant g grant _ 
1931 | 
July__..------| 8,174) 12,361] 15, 535) 30, 944) 46, 479 761\ 7,428, 20,450) 27, 87 46, 961) 74,839) 1, 681 
August_..---.| 4,090) 16, 580} 20,670) 59, 372) 80, 042 657; 9, 541) 23, 009) 32,550} 65, 895) 98, 445) 1, 584 
September_--.| 5,017} 20, 940) 25, 957) 62, 581) 88, 538 684| 8, 733) 20, 393) 29, 126] 42, 247) 71,373) 1, 446 
October_..---}| 3,913} 17, 096} 21,009) 32, 427) 53, 436 806} 10, 857) 16, 525) 27, 382} 35, 016} 62,398) 1, 663 
November_-_-| 2,899} 9,832] 12,731) 16, 823) 29, 554 573} 11,318) 14, 271] 25, 589) 23, 224) 48,813) 1, 524 
December_..-| 2,642) 8, 086] 10,728) 16,932) 27, 660 485) 10, | 17,370) 28,097} 24,351) 52,448) 1,336 
1932 | | 
January ..--- 2,020' 7,242) 9,462) 17,158 26, 620 577, 8,550 14, 693) 23, 243) 25,016) 48, 259) 1, 537 
Total__} 23, 955, 92, 137,116, 092) 236, 237,352,329) 4, 543) 67, 154 126, 711)198, 865) 262, 710 456, 575) 10, 771 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
llegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


Hawat.—Governor. Annual report for fiscal year ended June 30, 1981.) Wash- 
ington, 1931. 135 pp. 
Includes data relating to immigration, workmen’s compensation, and the 
territorial retirement system. 
MILWAUKEE.—Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment, and the Public Employ- 
ment Office. Nineteenth annual report, July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1931.  \Fi)- 
waukee, 1931. 20 pp., charts. 


Missouri.—Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Fourth annual report, for 
the period from January 1, 1930, through December 31, 1930. Jefferson City, 


[1931?]. 238 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 
New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special Bulletin No. 168: The social as pects 
of the administration of the double compensation law in New York State. 
Prepared by Division of Women in Industry. New York, 1931. 114 pp. 


A study of present methods of enforcing the payment of double compensation 
to minors under 18 illegally employed, and recommendations for desirable 
changes in the existing procedure, for clarification of the labor law covering illegal 
employment, and for a publicity campaign on the costs to employers through 
illegal employment of minors. 

—— Special Bulletin No. 170: Cost of compensation, two years ended June 30, 

1930. Prepared by the Division of Statistics and Information. Albany, 131. 

129 pp. 

Figures for the year ending June 30, 1931, taken from the New York Industrial 
Bulletin, were published in the Labor Review for January, 1932. 

Special Bulletin No. 172: Unemployment in Buffalo, November, 1931, 
by Frederick E. Croxton. New York, 1931. 61 pp., charts. (Issued by Divi- 
sion of Statistics and Information.) 

Comparative figures from the previous surveys, made in November of 1929 
and 1930, are also given in the report. A summary of the results of the study 
was published in the Labor Review for February, 1932 (pp. 262-275). 


Division of Industrial Hygiene. Accidents in the paper products in- 
dustry; their cause and suggestions as to prevention, by Herbert L. Reid, 
safety inspector. New York, 80 Centre Street, 1931. 51 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Contains an analysis of accidents occurring in 150 establishments, made for 
the purpose of showing, through practical suggestions, how similar injuries can 
be prevented. A set of general rules is included, with the recommendation that 
they be posted in the workroom to assist in avoiding common accidents. 

Ox1o.— Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labor Statistics. 
Report No. 22: Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 1), 
1930. Columbus, 1931. 45 pp. 


PHILIPPINE IsLANDs.— Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau 
of Labor. Procedure for the application of the workmen’s compensation act 
as amended. Manila, 1931. 60 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Soutn Daxota.—Industrial Commission. Fourteenth annual report, of the | 
months ending June 30,1931. [Pierre,1931?] 35 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Vircrn1A.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report reviewing the administration 
of the Virginia Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1929-1930. Richmond, 
1931. 15 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

West Virernta.—Governor. Statement on report made by the select commiitee of 
the house of delegates, session of 1931, on the [workmen’s| compensation depart- 
ment. Charleston, 1931. ° 31 pp. 

UniteD StaTEs.—Congress. Senate. Report No. 135 (to accompany S. 3045, 
72d Cong., 1st sess.): Unemployment relief. Washington, 1932. 3 pp. 

Committee on Immigration. Deportation of certain alien seamen. 
Hearings, Jan. 22 and 23, 1932 (72d Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 7, a bill to provide 
for the deportation of certain alien seamen, and for other purposes. Washington, 
1932. 113 pp. 

- Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Commerce yearbook, 1931. Vol. II— Foreign countries. Washington, 1931. 
746 pp., maps, charts. 

Reviews economic conditions and events in 78 foreign countries, the information 
relating, for the most part, to 1930 and earlier years. The subjects covered 
include production, foreign trade, price and cost-of-living indexes, and, for some 
countries, labor conditions. 





Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 347: Gases that occur in metal mines, by 
D. Harrington and E. H. Denny. Washington, 1931. 21 pp. 


— Bureau of the Census. Manual of the international list of causes of 
death, based on the fourth decennial revision by the International Commis- 
sion, Paris, October 16 to 19, 1929. Washington, 1931. 342 pp. 


A reference book for the recording of fatality statistics, prepared for inter- 
national uniformity of classification and modified in 1929 to conform to present 
medical knowledge. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 546: 
Wages and hours in rayon and other synthetic yarn manufacturing, 1930. 
Washington, 1932. 31 pp. 

An advance summary of the results of this survey was published in the Labor 
Review for December, 1930 (pp. 150-156). 

Bulletin No. 551: Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe 
industry, 1910 to 1930. Washington, 1932. 87 pp. 

An advance summary of the data obtained in this survey was published in 
the Labor Review for July, 1930 (pp. 152-159). 

Bulletin No. 562: Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 

National Fire Protection Association and United States Department of Agri- 


culture, sponsors. American standard approved by the American Standards 
Association. Washington, 1931. 87 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Bulletin No. 563: Proceedings of the 18th annual convention of 
the Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Boston, Mass., May 18-22, 1931. Washington, 1932. 177 pp. 


— artment of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1931, No. 13: 
Bibliography of research studies in education, 1929-1930, prepared by Edith 
A. Wright. Washington, 1931. 475 pp. 


Includes references to reports on adult education, industrial education, and 
vocational guidance. 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 20: Biennial survey of education in the United 


States, 1928-1930. Chapter IV—Industrial education, by Maris M. Proffitt. 
Washington, 1931. 44 pp. (Advance pages of Vol. I.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


——Shipping Board. Report on marine and dock industrial relations, fiseal year 
ended June 80, 1931. Washington, [19317]. 249 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


ALSACE-LORRAINE (FRANCE) .—Office Général des Assurances Sociales. Bull>/), 
Nos. 10-11, pp. 159-381: Rapport sur le fonctionnement de l’Office Gér /-q)} 
des Assurances Sociales, des offices supérieurs départementaux et des o 
d’assurance durant l'année 1930. Compte rendu des opérations des institui 
d’assurances sociales pendant l'année 1929. Strassburg, October—Nove i}; 
1931. 


This report of the social insurance office of Alsace-Lorraine covers the ad- 
ministrative details for 1930 and statistics regarding the operation of sickness, 
invalidity, old-age, and accident-insurance funds in 1929. 


British Cotumpia (CanapA).—Minimum Wage Board. Report for the ja; 
ended December 31, 1930. Victoria, 1931. 16 pp. . 


Buiearta.—Direction Générale de la Statistique. Statistique des coopérat'yes 
dans le Royaume de Bulgarie en 1929. Sofia, 1931. 89 pp. 
Statistics of Bulgarian cooperative societies in 1931. Table of contents and 
tables are in Bulgarian and French. 


Canapa.— Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and pric 
indexes, 1913-1930. Ottawa, 1931. 205 pp., charts. 


Department of Immigration and Colonization. Report for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1931. Ottawa, 1931. 92 pp. 

A brief account of colonization schemes in Canada, based on information 
published in the January, 1932, Labor Gazette of the Canadian Department o/ 
Labor, is given in this issue of the Labor Review. 

—— Department of Labor. Fourth annual report on cooperative associatior 
Canada, 1931. Ottawa, 1931. 108 pp. 

Prices in Canada and other countries, 1931. Ottawa, 1932. 30 pp. 

Data from this report are published in this issue of the Labor Review. 

Report for the fiscal year ending March 31,1931. Ottawa, 1932. 225 pp. 

Reviews the operation of the industrial disputes investigation act and of the 
Government annuities act, the fair wages policy, conciliation work, old-age 
pensions, labor legislation, strikes and lockouts, fatal industrial accidents, the 
work of the employment service, cooperative societies, and other activities of 
interest to labor. 

Wages and Hours of Labor Report, No. 15: Wages and hours of labor in 
Canada, 1926, 1930, and 1931. Ottawa, 1932. 67 pp. 

Statistics from this publication are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 

CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—Ministerstvo Socidln{f Péce. Statistika nemocenského poji- 


Stént za rok 1926. Prague, 1931. 84 pp. and 14 separate statistical tables. 
(In Czech, French, and German.) 


Contains statistical and descriptive information in regard to the operation of 
the public-health insurance system for workers in Czechoslovakia for the year 
1926. 

DeENMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Statistisk aarbog, 1931. Copenhagen, 1//3!. 


264 pp. 
Contains data on housing, number of workers in agriculture and industry, 


factory inspection, prices, cost of living, cooperative societies, social insuraice, 

industrial accidents, employment placement work, unemployment, labor disputes, 

wages and hours, labor organizations, ete. 

FINLAND.—Tilastollisen Paatoimiston. Suomen tilastollinen vuosikirja, 1'°!. 
Helsingfors, 1931. 366 pp. 

Statistical yearbook for Finland for 1931. Includes information on number of 
workers in various industries, 1909-1929; accidents to workers, total, 1915 to 
1927, and by industry, 1899-1927; strikes and lockouts, 1910-1930; wages 0! 
workers engaged in construction work on State railways and of agricult ira! 
workers in 1930; and index numbers of prices and cost of living in 1931 and earlier 
years. Tables are in both Finnish and French. 
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Great Brrrarn.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom 
for each of the 15 years 1913 and 1917 to 1930. 75th number. London, 1932. 
xv, 403 pp. (Cmd. 3991.) 


_—- Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 73: 
The combustion of coal dust, by A. L. Godbert and R. V. Wheeler. London, 
1932. 21 pp., diagrams, illus. 

__—- Parliament. House of Commons. Select Committee on Shop Assistants. 
Report. London, 1931. 3 vols. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

—_—- Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for ihe year 1930. Part 4: Trade- 

unions—Section I, Proceedings and statistical notes. London, 1932. 16 pp. 
The statistics given in the report relate to the year ending December 31, 1929. 





— Report for the year 1931. Part 4: Trade-unions—Section II, Directory 
and summaries. London, 1932. 33 pp. 


Tue Hacus (NETHERLANDS) .—Statistisch Bureau. Statistiek van het Gemeente- 
personeel, 1930. The Hague, 1931. 71 pp., charts. 
Annual report on the personnel of the municipal government of The Hague for 
1930, including their wages and salaries. 
INTERNATIONAL Lapor Orrice.—The age of admission of children to employment 
in nonindustrial occupations. (Third item on the agenda of the International 


Labor Conference, 16th session, Geneva, April, 1932; second discussion. Report.) 
Geneva, 1932. 271 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 





International survey of legal decisions on labor law, 1930. Geneva, 1931: 
slviri, 8366 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


— Partial revision of the convention concerning the protection against accidents of 
workers employed in loading or unloading ships. (Item IV on agenda of Inter- 
national Labor Conference, 16th session, Geneva, April, 1932, Report IV.) 
Geneva, 19382. 97 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, American agent.) 


—— Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 17: An international inquiry into costs of 
living—A comparative study of workers’ living costs in Detroit and fourteen 
European cities. Geneva, 1931. 209 pp. (World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
American agent.) 


A brief summary of the results of this study was published in the Labor Review 
for January, 1932 (pp. 1-4). 
New Soutn Wa tes (AustTraAuia).—Director General of Public Health. Report 
for the year 1930. Sydney, 1931. 132 pp., charts, illus. 
The report contains the general report of the medical officer for industrial 
hygiene and an account of a study of bakers’ dermatitis. 
New ZeaLanp.—Census and Statistics Office. The New Zealand official yearbook, 
1932. Wellington, 1931. 858 pp., maps, charts. 
Contains the usual statistical review of the Dominion’s economic, industrial, 
and social situation. 


Norway.—Statistiske CentralbyrA. Statistisk drbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1931. 


Oslo, 1931. 277 pp. (Table of contents and table heads in Norwegian and 
French.) 


Contains data on emigration, establishments covered by law on insurance 
against industrial accidents, operations under social-insurance system, number of 
workers in mines, on railroads, etc., prices and cost of living, cooperation, strikes, 
operations of public employment offices, wages of agricultural workers, collective 
agreements, housing, etc. 

PoLanp.—Ministére du Travail et de l’Assistance Sociale. Annuaire des syn- 


dicats professionnels des travailleurs en Pologne, 1929. Warsaw, 1931. 162 
pp., charts. (In Polish and French.) 


A report on the unions of salaried employees and wage earners in Poland during 
1929, including statistics relating to the number of unions, their membership, 
financial condition, ete. 
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QueBec (Canapa).—Social Insurance Commission. First and second re pop), 
[Quebec], 1932. 60 pp. ii 


The first report, dated December 29, 1930, urged the provincial governme){ to 
include occupational diseases in the proposed workmen’s compensation; this has 
since been done. Among the subjects dealt with in the second report are children 
in institutions, mothers’ pensions, and old-age pensions. 

QUEENSLAND (AusTRALIA).—Department of Labor. Report of the direcio; of 


labor and chief inspector of factories and shops for the year ended June 30, | 931. 
Brisbane, 1931. 54 pp. 


Includes statistics of employment, unemployment relief, and wages fixed }y 
awards during each year, 1926 to 1931. . 
Soutn Austratia (AusTRALIA).—Statistical Office. Statistical register, 1929-30, 

Adelaide, 1931. [Various paging.] 

Includes data relating to cooperative societies, prices, production, and wages, 

Spain.—Ministerio de Trabajo y Prevision. Direecion General del Instituto 


Geografico, Catastral y de Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de Espana, 1929. 
Madrid, 1931. [Various paging.| 2vols. Maps, charts. 


This statistical yearbook of Spain includes tables showing wages, strikes, 
industrial accidents, and index numbers of food prices in Spain for 1929. | 
SwEepEN.—{Socialdepartementet.] Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksam- 

het dr 1930. Stockholm, 1931. 117 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Annual report, for 1930, on labor inspection in factories, mines, ete., in Sweden, 
Includes information on accidents to workers and occupational diseases and 
methods for their prevention, housing and living conditions of forestry workers, 
medical examination of miners, ete. 

SwiITzERLAND.—Conseil Fédérale. Rapport a l’assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion 
en 1929. (Berne, 19302] 865 pp. 

This report of the Swiss Federal Council for 1929 includes among the reports of 
the different Government departments the annual reports of the Federal social 
insurance office and the labor office. 


Unofficial 


AcHILLEs, Pau. 8., Editor. Psychology at work. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. (Inc.), 1932. 260 pp. 


Based on a series of seven lectures delivered under the auspices of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation in New York City in the winter of 1931. Among the chapters 
is one on psychology and industry and another on psychology and social and 
political problems. 

AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION. American recommended practice for drainage 

of coal mines. Sponsor, American Mining Congress. Approved, American 

tandards Association, October 1, 1931. New York, 29 West 39th Street, 
1931. 44 pp., illus. 


Presents in detail the recommended methods of installation and operation of 
equipment for drainage of coal mines. The standard also covers storage of mine 
waters, limitations of natural drainage, methods of removal of water from aban- 
doned workings, the effect of mine waters on drainage equipment, and _ recom- 
mendations on the use of acid-resisting metals and alloys. 


BreasLEy, Norman. Men working: A story of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber (0. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1931. xix, 296 pp. 


Bouvier, JEANNE. Histoire des dames employées dans les postes, télégraphes ¢t 
téléphones de 1714.4 1929. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1/3. 
357 pp. 


A history of the employment of women in the French postal, telegraph, «1d 
telephone systems from 1714 to 1929. 


Bowrr, James A. Rationalization. London, Isaac Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 1°31. 
36 pp. 
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CatrroRNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Bureau of Public Administration. A study of the 
salaries, education and experience records of library employees in the State cf 
California, as of May 1, 1930. [Los Angeles], 1931. 37 pp. 


Data from this report are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 





CoopERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S. A. Second yearbook: A survey of consumers’ 
cooperatives in the United States, 1932. New York, 167 W. 12th St., 1932. 
256 pp., lus. 

Contains basic statistical data for each of the societies affiliated to the league, 
and in the case of the Northern States Cooperative League, an analysis of the 
data; also articles by well-known cooperators, economists, and others. 

Data showing the progress of the league in 1930, and the wages paid in coop- 
erative employment, compiled from this yearbook, are given in this issue of the 
Labor Review. 

DickiNSON, Roy. Wages and wealth: This business roller-coaster. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1931. 158 pp. 

Furnas, C. C. America’s tomorrow: An informal excursion into the era of the 
two-hour working-day. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1932. 295 pp. 
Gamio, ManuEL. The Mexican immigrant—his life-story. Chicago, University 

of Chicago Press, 1931. 288 pp., map. 

A collection of the autobiographies of various types of Mexican immigrants, 
which supplements the author’s previous volume entitled ‘‘ Mexican immigration 
to the United States.” 

Haper, WitLiamM. Unemployment, a problem of insecurity. New York City, 


Affiliated Summer Schools for Women Workers in Industry, Educational 
Department, 218 Madison Ave., 1931. 86 pp. 


An outline for a 10-week course of study of unemployment. The subject is 
treated under five headings: (1) The problem and its consequences; (2) extent; 
3) relation to workers’ problems; (4) causes; and (5) methods and problems 
of solution. 


Haw ey, Epiru. Economics of food consumption. New York, McGraw-Hill 
* Book Co. UInc.), 1932. 335 pp., charts. 


HorrMAN, Freperick L. San Francisco cancer survey. Seventh preliminary 
report. Newark, Prudential Press, 1931. 227 pp. 
This report gives the cancer mortality of San Francisco and Boston by 
occupation. 
InstTITUTE OF Po.uitics (WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.). Report of the round tables 


and general conferences at the eleventh session. Edited by Arthur Howland 
Buffinton. Williamstown, 1931. 263 pp. 


World economic planning was the predominant theme of the 1931 meeting of 
the institute. The discussions on the distribution of wealth and income and 
on the depression and the way out have a special bearing on labor problems. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DesatTes. Vol. XII. New York, Noble & Noble, 1931. 

[Various paging.] 

The subjects treated in these debates include unemployment insurance, State 

medical aid, and emergence of women from the home. 
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INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AssocIaTION (I. R. I.). 1931 World 
Social Economic Congress. Reports issued for study by members of the con res. 
Section I: No. 1, Introduction to reports on fluctuations in employme,t. }, 
Mary Van Kleeck; No. 2, Report of fluctuations in unemployment in Au: ralie 
by F. C. Benham; No. 3, Report on employment and income of labor in Co iajq 
1910-1931, by W. A. Berridge; No. 4, Industry and labor in China, Noie 5, 
unemployment in China, by L. K. Tao and S. H. Lin; No. 8, Konjunk:i ire), 
Arbeitslosigkeit in Deutschland, by Robert Wilbrandt; No. 6, Report of flicina. 
tions in unemployment in France, by F. C. Benham; No. 7, Report of fluctuations 
in unemployment in Great Britain, by F. C. Benham; No. 8, Report on e» ploy. 
ment and income of labor in the United States, 1910-1931, by W. A. Be dg 
Section II: No. 1, Principles and practice of scientific management, by //. s 
Person; No. 2, Europtische Aspekte der Rationalisierungsbewegung-Bed¢ | ing 
des Scientific Management fiir die Sozialékonomische Planung, by Hugo 
von Haan; No. 3, The problem of economic planning, by Lewis L. Lorw;) 
The Hague, 66 Javastraat, 1931. | 


With one exception, all of these reports which are printed in a foreign language 
include an English summary. A résumé of the sessions of the World Social 
Economie Congress of 1931 was published in the December, 1931, issue of the 
Labor Review (p. 131). 

JERNEGAN, Marcus Wiuison. Laboring and dependent classes in Colonia) 
America, 1607-1783. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 256 py, 
(Social Service Monographs No. 17.) 

A collection of essays on the systems of slavery, indentured servitude, and 
apprenticeship as developed in New England and the southern colonies. Part 
I deals with the nonagricultural side of slave labor and the necessity and methods 
of making craftsmen out of Negro slaves. Other sections cover the economic and 
social significance of the indentured servant; apprentice education and trade 
training; the rise of public education; and public poor relief in Virginia and 
New England. 

JOHNSEN, JuuiA E., Comp. Capitalism ontrial. New York, H. W. Wilson (». 
1931. 210 pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. VII, No. 10.) 

Lapor Party, Great Britain. Two years of labor rule. London, S. W. |, 
[19317]. 52 pp. 

A résumé of the accomplishments of the Labor Government, compared with 
the aims set forth and promises given in the general election manifesto of the 
party in 1929. 

LANDSORGANISATIONENS I SvERGE. Protokoll, tionde ordinarie kongress 7 Stock- 
holm den 9-16 Augusti 1931. Stockholm, 1931. 392 pp. 

Minutes and proceedings of the 10th congress of the Federation of Labor 
Unions in Sweden, held August 9-16, 1931, including addresses and resolutions. 


Livy, Roger. IJntellectuels, unissez-vous! Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1931. 237 pp. 
The subject of this book is the organization of intellectual workers in different 

professions, both nationally and internationally. Several interviews on the sub- 

ject with noted persons are included and there is a bibliography on intellectual 

cooperation. 

Lorp, Russeityt. Men of earth, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 28 


pp., tllus. 
Character studies of 40 farm men and women, among them merchant farmers 


and farm engineers. 


McCorp, Carey P. Benzol (benzene) poisoning: A new investigation of the (0r- 
icity of benzene and benzene impurities. Cincinnati, Industrial Health (0"- 
servancy Laboratories, 1931. 78 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This study reviews the earlier studies of the toxicity of benzol and adds the 
results of animal experimentation with reference to highly purified benzol ai to 


the impurities within some commercial products. 
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MarTLAND, Harrison 8. The occurrence of malignancy in radioactive persons. 
Reprinted from the American Journal of Cancer, New York, Vol. XV, No. 4, 
October, 1931, pp. 2435-2516. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Mazur, Paut M. New roads to prosperity: The crisis and some ways out. New 
York, Viking Press, 1931. 194 pp. 

MerroPoLitaN Lire InsurANcE Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. IJndustrial 
Health Series, No. 5: Atr conditions and the comfort of workers. New York, 
(1932?]. 20 pp., diagram, illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Mooney, JAMES D. Wages and the road ahead. London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1931. 149 pp. 

NaTioNAL Boarp OF Fire UNDERWRITERS. Building code. New York, 85 John 
Street, 1931. 316 pp., illus. (Fifth edition, completely revised.) 

An ordinance providing for fire limits, and regulations governing the construc- 
tion, alteration, equipment, repair, or removal of buildings or structures. 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Medical supervision and service in 

industry. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1931. 125 pp. 

This study shows the developments in industrial medical service since a previous 
study in 1924. It shows that preventive health work and health education are 
receiving increasing attention and that smaller companies are showing an added 
interest in medical work. 

New Survey oF Lonpon Lire anp Laspor. Vol. IJ: London industries—I. 
London, P. S. King & Son (Ltd.), 1931. 492 pp., map, charts. 

The second volume of the study undertaken in 1928 by the London School of 
Economies and Political Science to review conditions in the trades and industries 
studied by Charles Booth approximately 40 years ago. The groups dealt with 
are the building industry, the engineering and metal industries, the furnishing 
and woodworking trades, the clothing trades, boot and shoe making and repair- 
ing, dock labor, and domestic service. It is pointed out that as these industries 
employ less than half the workers of London, general conclusions must be left 
for sueceeding volumes. This, however, shows the changes since Booth’s time 
in several of the most important industries in which the earlier survey found 
conditions which led almost inevitably to the submersion of a large proportion 
of their workers below the poverty line. 

PeopLe’s YEAR Book, 1932. Fifteenth annual of the English and Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies. Manchester and Glasgow, 1932. 336 pp., illus. 

As usual, this yearbook contains detailed statistics of the English cooperative 
movement and summary data for each of many other countries, besides articles 
of general interest, including a symposium on the subject ‘‘Is there a higher 
standard of life in Europe?”’ (covering the countries of Great Britain, Austria, 
Sweden, Germany, France, and the United States). 

A summary of one of the general articles, ‘‘The nonmanual workers: A new 
power in the Nation,” is given in this issue of the Labor Review. 

Princeton University. [Department of Economics and Social Institutions.] 
Industrial Relations Section. Company plans for employee savings and invest- 
ment, by Eleanor Davis. Princeton, N. J., 1931. 38 pp., bibliography. (Pre- 
liminary draft, mimeographed.) 

Reviewed _in this issue. 
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DE ScHweEInitz, DorotHEea. How workers find jobs: A study of 4,000 hosier, 
workers in Philadelphia. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania | ress 
1932. 199 pp., maps, charts. (Research Studies XVI, Industrial Researe) 
Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce.) 

This volume shows how hosiery workers in Philadelphia find their jobs ang 


contains wage statistics, occupation descriptions, information relative to the ape 


race, length of service, length of learning period, and related facts for +} 
group of workers. 


iis 


Serwy, Victor. La neutralité coopérative et les partis politiques. 27 pp. (Ey. 
trait de la Revue des Etudes Coopératives (Paris), Avril—Juin, 1931.) 

Explains just what is meant by the political ‘‘neutrality”’ of the cooperatiye 
movement; the attitude toward political parties taken by the cooperative move. 
ment in the various countries and the reason for the adoption of this attitude: 
and the relations of the cooperative societies with political parties. 

TRADES AND LABoR ConGREss OF CanapA. Report of the proceedings of the forty. 
seventh annual convention, held at the city of Vancouver, B. C., September 21-25 
1931. Ottawa, [193172]. 228 pp. 

A brief account of this convention was published in the December, 1931, 
of the Labor Review. 

Union SuISSE DES Paysans. SECRETARIAT. Centidme publication: L’ Activité i 
l’Union Suisse des Paysans et du Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses, 1922-1930, 
Brugg, 1931. 155 pp. 

Review of the work of the Swiss Farmers’ Union since 1922. 

[VocaTIONAL ADJUSTMENT BUREAU FOR Giris, New York City. Miscellaneous 
Pamphlets, No. 9|: The vocational adjustment of mental defectives, by Emily T. 
Burr. New York, [19312]. 8 pp. 

Among the principal subjects discussed in this brochure are the difficulties in 
the guidance of the feeble-minded and the industrial opportunities and ocewpa- 
tional training for this group. 

Wuite House CoNnFEeERENCE ON CaILp HEALTH AND PROTECTION. Section II! 


Education and training. Committee on special classes. Special educatio 
The handicapped and the gifted. New York, Century Co., 1931. 604 pp. 


The five aspects of the problem of extending special education to handicapped 
children which call for particular consideration are, according to the summary of 
this volume, publicity, cost, teacher training, legislation, and cooperation. 


O 








